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WHAT, WHERE AND WHEN 
General Excursions: 


Sunday, January 27—Kallista, Sherbrooke Forest, Subject: General Natural 
History. Leader: Mrs. M. Pinches, Book 2nd return Upper Ferntree 
Guily, 8,48 a.m, train, take hus to Ferny Creek, alight Mechanics’ 
Tastitute. Lunch at the Falls, then to Belgrave via the back road. 
six-mile walk, ' 

Saturday, February 2—Geelong Botanic Gardens, Subjects > Scarlee Flower- 
ing Gums and Marine Lilie. Leaders! Marine Biology Group and Mr, 
K. Atkins. 9.35 a.m. train Spencer Street. Hot water, etc., available at 
Geelong beach, ‘ 

Saturday, February 16—Motor Coach Excursion to Cape Schank, yia Dro- 
mana, Bones Road, return through: Red Hill. Coach leaves Batman 
Avenue 8.15 am. Subjects: Geology and Botany, Leaders to be an- 
nounced. Reserved seat bookings, 18/-, with Mr. H. Stewart, 14 Bayview 
Terrace, Ascot Vale (Tel. FU 1096). Four seats at half-fare allotted 
to junior members. 


Group Fixtures: 
Tuesday, January 15—Native Plants’ Preservation Group. At hore of Miss 
W. Waddell, 3 Denham. Place, Toorak, at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday, February 5—Geology Group, Royal Society's Hall, at B p.m. Sub- 
ject: “Geological Reminiscences of the Holidays’, by members. 
baat yea 8 February 7—Wildfiower Gurden Group, Royal Society's Hall, at 
Pam. 


Friday, February Marine Biclogy Group; Royal Society's Hail, at 8 p.m. 
Saturday, February 9—Geology Group. Excursiot, details at monthly 
meeting, 
KennetH ATKINS, 
Excursians Secretary. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF VICTORIA 
: (Review) - 


Many of our readers may be interested to know that Memoir No. 17, 

The Mornington Peninsula, has just been issued by the Mines Department 
of Victoria. : : . 
' In the foreword Dr. D, E, Thomas, Chief Government Geologist, says: 
“This work was commenced in 192] but was left incomplete when the author 
was transferred in 1927 to investigate the possibility of oil occurrences in 
western Victoria, Shortly afterwards Mr, Keble was appointed palacon- 
tologist of the National Museum, but less than twa years. belore ‘his retire- 
tment he was transferred to the Mines Department in order that he could 
complete this work. . 

“This Memoir gives a picture of the geological structure of the Peninsula, 
the sequence af the Lower Palaeozoic rocks, their faulting and their uplift 
into blocks in Tertiary times. The economic potentialities—tor example, 
gold, limestane. clays, bauxites, lignites, building stones; and uriderground 
water, have also beett investigated. 

"The Mornington Peninsula is one of the key areas in Australia for the 
sequence of events in Tertiary times and the juxtaposition of marine, 
terrestial. and yolcanic rocks has enabled this to be deciphered in its broad 
outlines, The Peninsula is one of the recreation grounds for the citizens 
of Melbourne, and this Mertotr will be of educational and economic value 
not only to the tourist and the student, but also to the scientist, ecanomist 
and agriculturist,” 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The inouthly weeting of the Cluh was held at the National 
Herbarium on Monday, April 9, 1951. The President, Mr, E. E. 
uord, was in the chair and about 200 members and friends attended, 

The President weleomed visiturs to the Club, among whom were 
Mr. G..C. Singleton, of Sydney, and Mr. Cashira, of the Hobart 
Museum, who has joined the staff of the Melbourne Muséum for 
three months. ( 

The President also welcomed the new Honorary Secretary of 
the Club, Mr, F. Lewis, and the Assistant Honorary Secretary, 
Miss N. Morton, both taking up their duties this evening. . 

Nomination for membership; Miss Wilhemina L. Dunstan 
49 Aileen Avenue, Caulfield, SES (L, B. Williams/E. C. 
Cameron). 

The speaker of the evening was Mr. Roy P. Cooper, who recently 
arrived from Sydney to take up Ins residence in Melbourne. Mr, 
Cooper, a Jeading Australian ornithologist and photographer of 
bird life, recounted many interesting experiences when photograph- 
ing his subject, and vividly described a great diversity of birds from 
the rin forest country of the tropics through southern districts to 
Central Australia, where hundreds of birds are to be found even 
in the hottest. and driest season of the year. 

Mr. Cooper’s descriptions were accompanied by splendid s)ides 
depicting birds im their natural habitat and mMustrating their 
inherited ability to protect themselves by camouflage. | 

Members’ interest and appreciation were apparent by the hearty 
applause that followed the lecture, . 

A. vote of thanks was moved by Mr. A. S. Chalk and seooudlesd 
hy Miss 1, Watson, 


EXHIBITS 


WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS OF ORCHIDS. An exinbit of special 
interest Was the large series of paintings by Mr. H, Haase of some seventy: 
three species of orchids collected from country surroundog Melbourne, 

ARTEFACTS found in an aboriginal quarry on South Malle Island, 
Queensland, and others from Triabunna, Tasmania—Miss C. M, Walker, 

STONE AXE-HEAD from an old aboriginal camp on bank of Leicharedt 
River, Kamilarvi, Qucensland~Mr, H. Stewart. 

FOSSIL CRINOID from Kinglake West—Ceolugry Group. : 

VIOLET SEA-SNAIL SHELLS collected near Ocean Grove, Victoria— 
Miss M. Elder. . . 

BIRDS' NESTS, including Eastern Shrike-Tit, Mistletoe Bird aud Pink 
Rohin—Miss M. Wigasn. 


Rawer-hivas na Londaw Zur yo ae 


~ 


GARDEN-GROWN NATIVE FLOWERS, Calytrix Froscri, from West 
Australia, cletrolontu canostepliotdes—Mr. J. Seaton; Eve lencorsylon, var. 
rosea, Banksia ericifolia, Flakea layrina—Mr. L Hammett. From Botanic 
Gardens, Geijera salletfolia, Leptospermene scoparians, var. orandifiopwn 
rogewn, Eriostemon gracilis, Medicoma Cunntnghuniti—Mr, K. Atkins. 


BOWER-BIRDS IN A LONDON ZOO 


Ii you enter the soul) gate of Regents Park Zoo, London, and turn left 
you arrive in Trout of a fairly long series of cages containing, among it 
vatiety of birds, what niust be the mist enterprising avian inhabitants of the 
Zoo—the Salina Bewer-hirds, 

At my first visi¢ (August 4, 1949) T sow several Hower-birds in female 
or immature plumage, but they were so active, flying in and ont of the 
room at the back, that it was dificult to be sure of the number. They were 
part of a cosmopolitan crawd—Chinese Blue Magpies, American Cowhirds, 
Cardinals, Pagoda Starlings, and others—yet they seemed quite capable of 
looking after themselyes among these stranpers. 

A notice on the cage stated their acquisition as recently as April 23, 1949, 
and they tad certainly settled down well. Some wie man had put a bundle 
of dry twigs in with them, and one cheerful. blue-eyed bird was busy with 
a bewer at one corner. There were two walls of twigs standing on the 
sandy floor, and the bird was playing there, chattering away Lo himself— 
now adding a feather ta this side, surveying it, ther taking 1 to the othe 
side, Other species m the big cage patd no attention co the bower-building, 
hut a Peacock Pheasant which bad been scraping tear the etd of the bowes! 
decided to he dowm there, almost blocking, that entrance. The Bower-bird 
could not tolerate such behaviour He worried until, aiter snapping at hin». 
the pheasant moved to a more peaceful spot, When T left, the bird was as 
happily occupied with its bower as when 1 had arrived, 

J paid a last visit to the Zoo in colder weather on November 7th, 1949, 
and fownd the Rower-bkirds stil) active but less noisy. Cages were being 
repaired, and the bawer was down, hut material enough jor two bowers lay 
on the floor. 

The Zoological Society has a goodly number of Australian birds at 
Regents Park. ancludimg some which hive dived. there sirice 1924. 1 noted 
about forty species, many of therm parrots and cockatoos, Silver Gulls have 
bred in the (rreat Aviary, Sometimes the awkward or antiquated names on 
cages make an Australian gape: “White-backed Piping Crow,” “Rosella 
Parrakeet," ete f 

However, among all captive birds in the Zoo, the Satin Bower-birds alone 
had planned and built a play-house in which to while away the hours. Club 
members travelling abroad should certainly add these Regents Park birds 
te their visiting Let 

J. Lacrte Prowas. 


- + 


“SCIENCE AND THE ADVENTURE OF LIVING” 
(By Sir Lawrence Bragg. O.B.E., F.RS.} 


Are tnachines ruining away with as? Are we confusing science with teck- 
nology? These and ather questions are discussed by Sir Lawrence Bragg in 
the Radford Mather Leeture which he delivered before the 1950 meeting of 
tte British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

There is much to interest bath the amateur and the professional suientist 
i this lecture, which is reprinted in Tie etdvancenem of Serence, vol. V1, 
eeember 27, 1950, pp. 277-284 A copy is available in the FNCV. Library, 

—M.M.C, 
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THE DAWN AND GROWTH OF PLANT LIFE 
IN AUSTRALIA 
By 5, F. Corttver, Brisbane 


‘The earth as it formed and cooled gave rise to vast clouds of 
steam which must have formed a canopy around it, this shear, 
condensing, fell as rain on the hot surface of the earth and was 
again turned to steam. So it went on until the earth had cooled 
sufficiently to alleny the water to collect as oceans in the hollows. 
These oceans were Still hot and inay even have been of fresh water, 
Jor it seems possible that the salts of the sea, us we know thet 
today, were brought down from the land by the vast viver systems 
that would appear soon after dry land came into being. ILowever, 
this part of the story is a long way in the future, 

As the waters coolecl and the various chentieals cane inta being, 
the great chemical laboratory, which was the earth, produced some 
combination which differed from all the others because it had 
within it that vital force which we call life. Just what this. first 
form of life was like we cannot know, but we believe the carliest 
forms belonged ta one section of the great plant world, 

Of conrse, the first forms must have been single types, and 
probably were not even remotely like anythmyg living at the present 
time, and, as no records are preserved in the earhest rocks, we 
have no knowledge of these primitive farms 

The Jater plants that have left records in the slightly younger 
socks are forms that we know as algae, Some of these which had 
the power of secreting limy matter, like (he modern torni Jlalameda, 
have left behind vast musses of limestone built almost entirely of 
their remains, and these forms lived in the Cambrian age some 
500 millions of years ago. 

With the earth growing colder and dry land appearing, the 
natural process of weathering and soil formation started. This soil, 
as formed. would be moved by the rain, and much would find its 
way into the river systems and be carried down to the sea. Sonic 
of this would be deposited at the river mouths and along the beaches 
and thus we had an environment coming into bemg that allowed the 
evolution of different kinds of plants. 

Gradually, and by means still unknown fo us, these algal forms 
gave vise to plants that had rents, or inenns whereby they were 
held Axed at one end in these muddy banks. 

Some years ago, a discovery of great importatce was made in 
Victoria on the Matlock-MeVeigh’s Road during repairs. A sinall 
quarry producer a Jarge mamber of fossil plamis of this type and 
their age was fixed by the discovery of inarine fossils called 
Motograptug ofter. on the same slab as the plants. Vhis was about 
350 million years ago. 

These plants, known a5 Paragiuanathia longifolia. had the stem 
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covered, in part at least, with long narrow leaves, and, Lowards. the 
lop, the spore-hearing organs were horne between the leaves atic! 
the stem. By means of a special process scientists have heen able 
to isolate bodies thought to be fossil spores, and thus we have 
considerable knowledge of this early plant form and place it as 
helonging to a primitive sectiam of the Club Mosses or Lycapods. 

Millions of years later these lyeopacds formed extensive forests 
in the swampy places that extended nver large areas of the earth. 

Of course, there were other more primitive plants existing as 
well, but we are not able ta consider many of these forms ar a 
short chapter, . 

About 300 million years ago the forests cotsisted of this class 
ot plant and we know’ of iossil forms up te forty feet long; the 
forests of those days were not as tall as those of the present time. 

Other types of plants resembling grass trees, and early fern-like 
forms made up the forest floor and extended to the drier areas 
around the swamps, Teday we find fossil remains of these lycopods 
in Gippsland, Victoria, in parts oi New South Wales and around 
Gilberton in Queensland, so we kuow there were a number of 
swampy forests alang the eastern part of Australia, 

The swamps dried up and the forests gradually changed in 
character, certain parts were over-run by incursions of the sea 
and marine life: fresh water swamps and dry land conditions came 
and went with continued change in the plant life. About this tine 
two forms of possible ferns came into being—one with, and one 
without a midrib. Both broad-leaved forms, the first mentioned 
is known as Glossopteris and the second as Gangamopteris, 

These very common fossi) forms are found in Australia, India, 
South Africa and South Aaneérica, in rocks of Perma-Carboniferaus 
age, perhaps 200-250 millions of years old, and are one of the pieces 
of evidence used by some to suggest that a vast land mass, known 
as Gondwanna Land, once existed over this whole area and that 
the continents, as mentioned, ate just remnants of this. 

At this time in Australian prehistory the forest roaf must have 
been! quite low and the forest itself without much variety of plant 
form. Perhaps the spread of the forest compensated, as we have 
fassi] evidence of these types of plants ranging from Tasmania 
through Victoria, New South Wales and into southern Queensland. 

Our forests and plant conmpunities so far have been of great 
mosses, ferns and fern-like plants, with a few oddments rather 
melefinite as to type, all, however, very different From those of the 
present day. The time has now arrived in the history of the earth 
to show production of mere modern forms, and in the Triassic age, 
possibly 130 million years ago, conifer wood first became commun, 
ag did trees closely allied to the Gingte biloba, or Japanese Matden- 
hair tree, often the pride of parks and gardens 

Around Brisbane. judging from the number and yariety of fossil 
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leaves allied to this plant that have been found, there must have 
heen niany sich frees in the forest, and as leaves upwards of 12 
inches across have been found, some of these trees may buve been 
quite large if leaf size lhe any indication, 

Ferns, and seed-bearing plants so closely resembling ferns as to 
have been described as such, cycads anc stmilar forms, ane possibly - 
eraszes are allied to form a plant community of this ime. 

One can suggest the forest as having large conifers with gingkos 
and its allies as the tall timber; cycuds, seed bearing fern-like plants 
or Pteridospermes and possibly tree jerns as the next height group 
and: grassés and small bushes as the Aoor. 

Many things remain to be discovered abaut this forest, and we 
have many fossil plant forms that, as yet, have not ytelded up. their 
story. Many fertile structures closely resembling flowers are known 
and one forin W/iiliamsonta, which may even be a flower, is lot 
uncommon. t 

The forest of this timte was rich im insect life, too, Close to 
Brisbane we have beds rich ju fossil msects which range from the 
earliest of butterflies. to cockroaches, the latter making up at least 
hali. gf the insect fauna Little is known of vertebrate life of this 
age. Odd amphibia are knows, pointing to a few marshy places 
atl around, and, larer, we had dinosaurs of gigantic size, but there 
must still be a ricky fauna to he discavered as we can hardly imagine 
such ; wealth of plant and imseet life without the higher forms 
us well, : 

DE course, change aud decay were in these forests too, just as at 
present. Fossil wood shawing the ravages of a Triassic borer is 
ecxnmoti, likewise fossil wood that shows evidence ot fungal attacks 
to produce a “pocket rot” is found. 

However, better means of seed dispersal were produced during 
these times and winged seeds known as Frayxenopsis mejor anc 
F. aninor developed, ; 

By this means, no doubt the plant life was able (6 extend its 
domain and male up for decay anc destruction in the alder popu- 
lated areas. 

Bart changes must contmue and eventually we yeach the Tertiary 
period perhaps 50 million years ago. This is the dawn of life for 
the martimals and towards the end of the period man himself 
appears; and the forests and other plant communities wt those days 
show forms that are sull with us today. 

tn Australia we had mixed forests of beech. laurel, cinnamon 
and many other types of yaite modern forms in the middle Tertiary 
periad. Later on our well known eucalypt trees appeared and in 
old burted river silts and lake beds a larve accuhulation of leaves 
fruits, seeds and mts have been discovered, Beautifully presecved 
jeaves in Aine clay are common’ in parts of Queensland and very 
large Jeaves at least 8 inches across have Leen discovered. The 
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forests of those days must have heen pleasant places quite hke the 
bush of today. 

Perhaps one iniljion years.ago great volcanic eruptions destroyed 
farge plant commiunities, and in parts of Victoria for example, 
buried in the accumulation of volcanic ash, we have remains of 
blackwonds, banksia, euealypts, bracken ferns, etc., that show quite 
(lefintte evidence of the buetiland of today. 

It has been suggested that changes will take place in the future, 
too. The great variety of descrihed eucalypts seems to indicate a 
species yet unsettled, thus it nay be that a great plant species is 
still heing evolved at the present time, What the result of this will 
be is not the study of the palaeobotanist, so we must leave the rest 
of the story to others, who pass the fossils by and consider the 
living plant and its varied farms. 

Thus m a few words we have passed over some 500 rnillions of 
years with all the wonderful changes and cnormous number of 
fossil plant forms, These with the rest of the fossil groups were 
referred ta hy Agassiz as “‘Conerete thoughts of the Creator’, and 
as such are well worth the time and energy necessary to collect, 
study and learn the story they have to tell. 


5.0.5. FOR NATURALISTS 


Members. are urgently requested to observe plants of AMARANTHUS 
both, ative and introduced species, especially those common to America. 
‘The ufheers of the Herbarinn will advise members on the appearance 
and habitat of AMARANTIIUS plants and flowers, 

Please note whether or not the plants appear to be diseased and 
any species of wild bee seen visiting the flowers should be collected 
and darwaeded to Tarfton Rayment, BVRLZS,, 8 Bath Street, Sandring- 
ham, SA. ' 

Colfectors are warned not to touch the bees with the fingers, bot 
to take them in a killing bottle of methylated spirit When the bees 
ate dead, place them between cottun wool tn a two-oz. tobacco mn for 
posting, It is not the sting that is dangerous. Enclose sip of paper 
giving collector's nanie, locality, date, and wete any unusual feature 
af seal and weather. These data ate sought by a dactor in America 
who has some evidence that these plants, and the wild bees associated 
with them, have an incidence an a dreaded discase of man which he |s investi- 
gating, THE MATTER JS OF ESPECIAL IMPORTANCE. 


MELBOURNE'S MANGROVES. 


Tn view of the note by Mr. J. H, Willls €bfelbourne's Mangroves are 
Dead! Vict. Nat, Feb. %51,) an exhibit by Mrs. Pinches of leaves, flowers 
and root of White Mangrove was.of special interest. The specimen came from 
ah area at North: Williamstown, at the back of the Williamstown Rifle Range 
behind the second seties of butts, It was described as being larger than the 
area at Seaholme. Although much further from Melbourne, if is worth re- 
cording, toa, that at lease three healthy specimens are grawing near the mouth 
of the Little River, near Werribee. 
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NOTES ON SOME AUSTRALIAN SPECIES OF 
HYPROCOTYLE 


} By N. A. WaKkerIELn 


_ Observations in the field, and the perusal of numeroils specimens 
in the main eastern Australian herbaria, indicate that the classt- 
feation of some forms. of Hydrocotyle, particularly those usually 
included under H. hivta (as by Bentham in Flora Aisiraliynsis, 
Vol, 3, p. 340), has hitherto been quite inadequate. Five of the 
species with which this paper is concerned were collected by 
Robert Brown, and his names for them were published by A. 
Richard in the latter’s Monographie dn Genre Hydrecatyle, 1820. 

From other Australiaty species, those dealt with hereunder miay 
be distinguished by the following combination of characters! 

A.—Stems perennial, creeping and rooting at the joints; ' 

B.—Carpels| with obtuse dorsal edges (to extlude HW, pieracarpa and 

Hy plebeia) 4 

C—Leaves not peltate (to exclude HH, vulgaris) 5. 

D.—Fruit on extremely short pedicels (to exclude f. faviflorn and 4. 

pedicellosa). 

The first two species are usually lange-leaved atid very hirsute, 
and can always be distinguished with certaity from any of the 
other four, hy the numerous shart hairs on the upper surlaces 
af the leaves. 


1. Aydroacotvie luvta R. Br, ex A, Rich,, 1820 (Hydrocot., 64). 

This species hasan orbicular ovary broader than the tiny yellowtsh 
Aower, and the frat are apparently sessile in tightly packed 
elobular clusters. ‘Type came from Port Dalrymple, ‘[asmatiia. 
and che species ranges into Victoria, New South Wales, South 
Australia and Western Australia, 

2, fydrecotyle acutiloba (F,Muell.) sta/, ov, | Syn. A, hirta 
yar. acutiloba TV. Muell,,’Kragutenta iy, p. 181, Dee, 1864). 

The specimen in Melbourne National Herbarium, labelled, 
“Dawson River, F.Mueller,’ shall be fixed as TYPE, because this 
locality was cited by Mueller in the original deseription; and, 
as the collection is quoted by Bentham (l.c.), there is probably 
a duplicate of the type at Kew, 

in southern New South Wales and eastern Victoria, the acute 
Jobes and asperulous fruit of the-type Iprm are net so evident. 
but the species is distinguished with certainty from A, hirfa in that 
the features of the inflorescence are those of the following three 
species. 

The next three species are usually only slightly hirsute, while the 
upper surfaces of the leayes hear comparatively few hairs which 
are long, erect and setiferous; or whole plants may he alinost or 
quite glabrous by reduction. The flowers of these three, and 
also of A. aertifgba. are reddish, ancl wider than the oblong 
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1. Flower of H. pedunewlaris, H. tripartita, H. wuescosa and H. acutiloba, 
2, Flower of AH. hirta; 3. leaves at Hf. peduneuleris; 4. Typical leaf of 
FI. hirta; 5. Leaves of H. itripartiia; 6. Leaves of H, muscosa; 7. Leaves of 
H. acutiloba, 8, Leaf of H. interteria. 
(Figs. land 2 enlarged about 10 times; 3 to 8 as per accompanying cm. seale. 
All figures except No. 8 drawn from living Victorian material.) 
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uvaries, and produce a slivhtly loose cluster of perceprably pedicel- 
fate Frits, 

3. Hydrocelyle pedwreularis R.Br. ex A, Rich., 1820 (Lc, 62, 
c.61, £26). 

The fom desermbed under this name by Bentham (1c, 339) as 
an abnotinally stipwate fom of the species; whereas the typical 
plant. as figured by: Richard, was placed by Bentham (Le, 340) 
as !'var. ? pustlle” of H. hirta, The vatiability of the plant tas 
given rise to a number of synonyms, viz.— 

HY, putchelia R.Br, ex A. Rich, (he, 59); Ay elegans A. Richi. (le, 
58); both from Port Jackson; JI. Gaudichandiona T).C. (Prod, iv, 67, 
irom Bathurst); A. tasmontca Hk. Gin Hook, Loud. Janet, vi, 467); 
if. ongqane Tike. (le, 468); both from Tasmania; and , flirfa, var 
alabra F.Muell. (icc), 

Type was from Port Dalrymple, Tasmania, ancl the species 
ratiges through Victoria and New South Wales to South. Aus- 
tralia and QOneenslancd: The leaves may be large or small, shallowly 
or deeply lobed, and setiferous or glibrurs. 

The next two species are distinguished by having the leaves 
completely divided into cuneate segments. - 

a HM erarave tripartita R.Br. ex A, Rich., 1820 (1c, 69, 
t61, £25), t : 

This has 3-partite leaves, with the lateral leaflets bilobed. Type 
was from Port Jackson, and the species ranges iram Queensland 
to Victoria. 

5. Hydrocotyle wivscost R.Br, ex A, Rich, 1820 (Le, 68, 
t.61, 4.27), 

This has tiny 5-partite leaves; the type was from Port Dal- 
reinple, Tasmania, an] the species ranges through southern Vie- 
toria into South Australia. 

6, H. intertewta R.Bt. ex A. Rich., 1820 (Lc., 63). 

This is a-Western Australian endemic, and has quite glabrous 
3- or 5-lobed leaves. The type was from King George's Sound 
and two Max Koch collections from Pemberton (in Brishatie and 
Melbourne), show the character of pérsistent carpophores. 

T am indebted to M. J. Leandri of the Paris National Museum 
of Natural History, for information pertaiming to specimens dealt 
with by A, Richard, in whose herbafior are to be fourid the 
types (sent to him by Robert Brown) of the 7 specific names 
citedl above from his monograph. 


A QUERY 
In the records of the Fict. Naf. the subjcet of the senses is neglected. For 
instattee, have birds a sense af smell? ITow do they distinguish between 
poisenqus berries and non-poisonous berries?) Bats are knawn to have an 
almost radarzlike sense of feeling, Do.any of the other creatures possess this 
sensitiveness? And what about the seuse of hearing? Deo the blackbirds on 
the lawn fear the worms moving below the su‘lace? Any cormments! 
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NEW BEES AND WASPS — PART XV 


Bees from Two Mountains, with Description of a New Species 
and Notes on the Biology of Another 


By Tasc1on RayMeEXT, F,R.Z.5, 


INTEODUCTION 


Two male Pardsphecodes, collected at Mt. Buftalo, Vic,, and 
presented to the author hy the courtesy of Mr. Hugh C, E, Stewart, 
of the Field Naturalists’ Club of Victoria, raise the question of 
whether or not they could be males of P, excultus Ckll., described 
Irom Magnet, Tasmania, and which is not close to any other known 
species. The altitude of Mt. Buffalo would, of course, cancel the 
difference in latitude, so that the ecologital factors would not be 
dissimilar. Until the relationship is established, the Victorian males 
tay be known as the Gentian Bees, and the description is appendec. 


PARASPHECODES GENTIANAE 
sp. tov. , 


TYPE, Male—Length 9 mm. approx. Black, with a long narrow 
red abdomen, 


Head black, almost circular from the front; face with much long 
white hair ; frorig having a seale-lke sculpture, and close pynetur- 
ing; clypeus pfoduced, with a yellow mark, and rough, coarse 
punctures; supraclypeal area msing to a low carina that reaches 
the median orellus; vertex shining, especially about the ocelli, lone 
white hair; compound eyes reniform, converging below; genae 
rugoso-punctate, with white hair) labrum black; mandibulae black: 
atennae very long, black above, ferruginous heneath, 


Prothorax not visible from above; pleura rugose ; tubercles black 
with a fringe of white hair; mesothorax with a debicate tessellate 
sculpture and shallow punetures, a few white hairs; scutellum 
sumlar: postscutellum rougher; metathorax rugose, area with 
coarse longitudinal migae superimposed on a tessellate sculpture, 
some white hair laterally; abdominal dorsal segment 1 black, with 
4 reddish margin; 2 red, with a black triangular mark, 3 stinilar, 
4-5-6 black, with a red lateral spot, punctures minute, some white 
hair laterally ; ventral segments 1 to 5 red, 6 black. 


Legs very slender, black, with white hair; tarst black, with 
yellowish hair; claws reddish; hind calear amber; Legulae black. 
shining; wings hyaline; nervures brown, first recurrent just inside 
the second intercubitus, second cubital cell higher than wide, only 
slightly contracted at (op; pterostigma brown; outer nervuces mol 
weakened ; hamuh seven, weak, 

Locality: Mount Buffalo, Victoria, April 8, 1950, Hugh C. E. 
Stewart. 
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TYPE in the collection of the author. 
Taken on two successive days an flowers of Geutland dtemesisrs. 


A Bee Cuances [vs Hanrrs 


Time, with his inexorable digestion of all things, reduces the 
toughest of timbers to utter decay. The golden fibres of ats glorion- 
life are, at last, part of the elemental mud of earth, The gracious 
tree returns to the soil that gave it birth. 

I sav the wood is reduced to earth, yes, indeed, for there is litle 
left to distinguish one from the other, Sec, | pinch a trifle of the 
punk between my fingers—it collapses, and few tears of water well 
cut, as though the debris wept for the departed glory of the forest. 

I am not the only one to perceive this gradual transformation 
from life to death. The bees, 190, as though to refute those natural- 
ists labouring to convince ys that bees are mere reflex mechanisnis, 
begin to fill again with life the dissolving cells of the trec. 

For untold aeons of time, andrenid bees have invariably sutk 
their shaits in the ground. True, it took over twenty years of my 
life to discover that simple phase of natural history, but no matter, 
I know that all the species T have studied laboriously sink shafts 
in the ground. They have always done so, for they are miners by 
mheritance, by anatomical structure, by the insistent uzge of instine- 
tive tropisms—geotropism—the iistinct to delve down into the 
darkness of the earth. 

Who knows the subtle laws that drive an industrious wild-bee 
suddenly to desert the ancestral site of the nest, a crude shaft in 
the earth, to bore harizontal galleries in the debris of wood above 
the ground, 

Let us pass from mere speculation to proverl demonstrable facts, 
I take up the letter from my correspondent to re-read the succinct 
account—"Today, while 1 was cutting the decaying stump of a 
messinate tree, Eucalyptus obliqua, 1 came across severa) wasps. in 
their nests, which were made at the ends of grub tunnels, You will 
find their epgs attached to sonie substance. What is it? I thought 
they may be of interest to you”, 

OF course they are of interest. The insects proved to be not 
wasps, but Australian wild-bees. Not every day is the naturalist 
favoured with mdubitable evidence of an insect's abandoning the 
habits of its family. As this is the Arst account of the nest of this 
apecies, We should give honour to whom houour is due, and credit 
Cliff. Beauglehole with its discovery. 

The ceils are built of a dark-brown woody pulp, and are of an 
even texture comparable only to a fine moist silt entirely free from 
pebbles, sand, and other alluvial debris, 1 take a cubic centimetre 
of the punk and drop it into water—it floats with the buoyancy of 
cork. A similar volume of soil sinks instantly, and disintégrates. 

Let us look closer at this hee which defies tradition, and abandons 
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the traits and sodustry of her family. A titile less than half an inch 
i) lengthy, say, five-tenths of an inch, with a shining hlack head and 
thorax, aiid a dark blood-red abdomen; the legs show a little ted 
nn the shins, and the wings are dark; as though some reddish smoke 
had statned their pristine clarity. Trne, the harvesting hate of the 
Jegs is ot reddish, hur rather a dull-ivery colour, a trifle of ne 
nyportance, ' 

And her name? She has to commen title, no vernacular to trip 
casily fron) the tongue, The scictitist knows her as Porasphecodes 
Wellngtoni, fav my late beloved mentor, Prefessor Thea, Cockerell, 
received her first from Mount Wellington in Tasmania, and named 
her after thitt mountain, ' 

What, then, is she doing at Gorae, ten miles west of Portlanrl, 
uit the southern coast of Victoriar I postulate that she was at Gorae 
a long, lone time before she slowly worked her way south, and up 
the 2,000 fect slopes of the mountam in Tasmania. She was in 
Gorae Wefore the turbulent waters of the acean, forever hiting away 
at the coastline, finally severed Tasmania from the mainland. 

The bee is small, and her power of flight limited to a mere few. 
lnuidred yards, the sinall number of hooklets joining the fore and 
hind wings assure me of her aerial limitations. No Iive—or wild-bee 
—cottld cross the waters of Bass Strait. 

The sinall oval cells measured 12 nim. at the lang axis and 5 mn. 
at the short, and so conform to the architectural principles of the 
bee-world. They are symmetrical chambers, exquisitely finished on 
the interior with a draping of impalpable silvery tissiie—the dainty 
cradles of the young. ; 

What of the puddings in the cells? Examined critically, the 
store ot food provided for the baby bee is reddish i colour on. the 
exterior. and perfectly spherical, for bees; unlike man, ere able 
to buidel them so without recourse to any rotary movement, 

Dry and mealy, there ts little honey in the puddings, nor js there 
any need for a richer sweet, such as the miraculotis predigested pap 
of the hee-hive, for Parasphecodcs is a simple but vigorous species, 
well able to survive when the [ast of the foreign lhoney-bees will 
have moulded inta dust, 

The puddings are aggregations of pollen-grains, and with the 
assistance of the mucroscope, T shall discover which plants are 
favoured by the bees, and shall also leary a little about the Hora of 
Gorae by a critical study of the pollen-grains. We shall also discover 
what she did, and where she spent her time on a certain morning im 
September, 1950, It is an interesting study, and more ennobling 
than tracking down some unfortunate fellow-heing for his erie, 
although the inethods used m both cases are nyich the aie, 

With a sealpel I slice the puddings in half. The mterior is of a 
hrilliant gollen-orange colour, so let us endeavour fo trace the 
source of the colour. I spread a few of the grains on a slife, and 
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examine them under a high power. So, there are numerous muero- 
scopic golden globules distributed among the pollen, E add a drop 
or iwe of ether--the globules quickly disappear. [ put a iew other 
grains on a slide, and apply a biological stain, Sudan red There is 
no doubt at all, the golden colour is due entirely to the presence ol, 
6il—a delicate fatty procuet of the plants, 

I mix each pudding to am event consistency with a drop ol 
glycerine, and examine a little ander the lens, The grains, now 
stripped of their golden covering, resemble tiny glassy beads; they 
are indubhitably the niale culls of ay Austrafian native pine, 

"Let us ial hack to alittle simple science, and apply a micrometer 
i the pollen. The grains are plain spheres, each 20 microns in 
diameter ; that is, 50 af them would lie along a line one millimetre 
m length. 

Number 2 pudding contains sinular grains, byt there are two or 
three strange triangular ones, perhaps irom a species of eucalypt. 
and one or two are shaped like a tiny grain of wheat, probably 
front: some Jeguininous plant, ‘he ‘foreigners’ are purely, an 
accidental contamination, which is to be expected of any devoted 
lover of the flawers. 

Number 3 gives a similar result. 

Number 4 is contaminated with an odd grain, perhaps four tinies 
Jonger, and shaped not altogether unlike a miniature raspberry. 
Thus tme I know it came froma wattle of sonie kind. 

Numbers 5 and Gare similar, Porasphecodes YU ellingéoni prefers 
some plant that yields golden splicrical grams, and the collector 
shuld le able to tumish as with the botanical name_ for the plant 
must he present in abundance. . 

The puddings have quiekiy deied quite hard. A pure honey anc 
pollen mixture does not dry out, for the honey is hygroscopic, hut 
the addition by the mother of some biclagical secretion alters the 
whale character of the pudding—and af the baby, 

On each pudding is a small white egg, samewhat bowed, In 
iew days it will hatch, ard a wingless, eyeless, legless grub begin 
its meal of golden polfen. Within a fortnight it will be fully fed, 
und then fall sine for a month or two, until the miracle of meta- 
marphasis is complete, 

Three months Jater the restless inales will eimenge, and a few 


lays aiter, the Females will appear, for that is the invariable order 


nf succession throughout the kingdour of the bees. 


ERRATA. 

lie "Victorian By-ways” (Pret. Nat, April 1951}, thy following corrections 
are called tor: ‘ 

Page 244, lines 27 ond 30, read Palovezatc (nov “Paleogic" or “Paleozic™) ; 
line 28, read Afesoseic {uot "Mesozic’’). Page 245, hue 6, read Derrtnal 
(not “Derinal”) = line 9, tead Jurassic (tot 'Turanic'}, line 30, read 
Rosctusha, 
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BIRDS, HERBS AND CHARCOAL 
By Enirnt Corenan 


Once again sparrows are stripping leaves front their favourite 
wormwood, For the ninth year in succession a plant of Canary 
stands pyrethrum (CArysarrthemum ptararicacfolium) has been 
denuded of leaves by the birds. 

Again the English thrush (see Mict, Nat., March 1950) has. 
woven into hee nest sprigs of Javender-cotton (Santolina pinnate) 
The nest is built in exactly the same place as last year’s which 1 
removed to examine, Her second nest was binult on a branch only 
three feet distant, and along the same path, ten feet away, ts a third 
next in whieh four lusty young were reared, As there were no 
territorial disputes it is assumed that one thrtsh wags responsible 
for all three of the nests. It was pretty to see the three voung of 
the second broad sitting round a rock pool under gum trees, where 
the parents fed them, As fast as leaves fell to the pool the young 
hirds pecked them alt, 

“The frequent yse of herbs raises. an old question: Dn birds know 
that they have antiseptic properties? Harry Burrell (Haw, 1914) 
describes ihe use of green leaves by some owlet-rightjars, Aiter 
the nestligs left he examined the nest. [t was. composed of dried 
ivaves and, sinall pieces of shredded hark matted together m layers 
with bird droppings ; 

Evidently owlet-nightjars do not clean up after thetr young like most 
birds that build in the open, bur simply cover the nest each night or early 
morning with fresh leaves Jor the comfort of the browdl during the day- 
time, On this cccasion the upper layer was snug and dry while directly 
unerneath were fresh excretions, 

More remarkable than the use of green leaves is the consistent 
use of charcoal hy certain firiches, first recorded by G, T, Hill 
(Em, Vol. X, p, 28%). The finches (Poephil, personate) place 
pieces of charcoal with the eggs, which become discoloured by if, 
Mr. Hill writes (Hmm, Vol. XIJ?, p. 195): 

Althaugh the habit is common if not general in the species I do not 
think it octurs i any others nesting in Northern Territory or N.W. 
Australia. The large size of the pieces of charcoal (about the size of rhe 
eves) is somewhat unusyal. T think it is usually in the form of powder and 
qeces about ihe size of grains of hemp seed. The habit is not confined to 
nests built on the ground but has been observed in nests built in bushes and 
termites’ wests near Roper River, Norther Territory. Records uf some 
15 nests showed that al) contained charcoal, ani were built on the ground 
ar in tussocks of grass. 

The use of charcoal is interestmng in view of its modern use as 
#2 gas absorbent in gas masks, refrigerators, elc. Medical men 
prescribe charcoal tablets to,absorb the gases generated hy ferment- 
ing foods, Charcoal is advocated for the bottom ayer of a enmpost 
heap. Had the finches discovered that charcoal kept the nests sweel > 
ls this one miore lessat that mary has learned from birds? 
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ABNORMALITY IN THELYMITRA FUSCO-LUTEA 
By W, L. Wicurams, M.A., Dip.Ed., Metbourne, 


In The Victorian Naturalist for November, 1944 (Vol. 61), on 
page 119 et seq., 1 commented upon a nuniber of botanical curiosi- 
ties, antong which was a teratological form of Thelynntira fiusce 
lutea. The plant referred to was collected close to the Terraces 
(Grampians) in 1933. In September last year I revisited the area, 
finding with some dismay that much of the natural growth along 
the once famous track to the Terraces had been destroyed in order 
to Jay out a rifle range. Tt would seem that one needs to use some 
discretion now-a-days in visiting the expanse of Fringe Myrtle. 
Holly Grevillea, Nodding Blue-lily, mint bushes, and other lovely 
shrubs that still elothe the 
slopes behind the targets. How- 
ever, to return to the now bare 
track itself. 

Ata spot where a good deal 
of digging and cutting had 
taken place there appeared a 
lone plant of the Blotched Sun- 
orchid, a tiny bract in the centre 
of the large solitary leaf indi- 
eating that barring accidents, 
which appeared all too prob- 
able, it would be likely to 
flower, Since clearing was still 
i progress, mo <compunction 
was felt at collecting the plant, 


Thelymilvd fisco-tutea together with a large potiul of 
a, Column with abnormal processes. its natural soil—if one can call 
b. Process fattened wut. that curious mixture of yellow- 


ish sand and small stones soil ! 

On November 5 the first flower of the three on the spike opened. 
and to my surprise it exhibited the same abnormality noted in the 
1933 speciinen, collected about half-a-mile nearer the range. The 
two remaining blooms opened during the next few days, and were 
similar in every respect to the frst. 

The abnormality is a strap-like process rising in front af the 
colurntr, iti such the same positian as that held by the labellum in 
a Pterostylis orchid. It is of approximately the same length as the 
columy, i¢ of a fexture similar to that of the column hood and wings, 
and carries, toward the tip, five teeth, or points, the central one of 
which at Jeast is glandular, as of course are the majotity of the 
“teeth” ou the normal column hood, In fact, the column hood and 
the abnormal process, viewed from the front, remind the observer 
of an upper and a lower jaw plentifully supplied with dentures; 
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while fromthe side the process jg seen to be curved and recurved, 
so that its tip approaches tather closely to the long projections on 
the hood. The strap, quite narrow at its point of origin, hécomes 
steadily broader unti! tts margins, in the last third of its length, 
hegin.to break wp inte the serrations already mentioned, Its appear- 
ance is described at some length, because it will be interesting to 
discover ji other observers have noted an irregularity of this kind 
(or of a different kind) in T. fusco-tautea, 

The fcllowing questions, which will not be answered without 
further evidence, are nevertheless worth asking al tins stage: 

1, Since the tubers of both the 1933 and the 1950 specimens were 
moved before the flowering stave, had this disturbance, however 
slight, anything 10 do with the orchids’ reversion to what was 
presumably an earher form? (The process under discussion may 
well represent a shadowy relic of the missing anthers. ) 

2. In both specimens, and in all three flowers on each of them, the 
abnormalities were practically, if not absolutely, entical. Does this 
inean that each species of orchid which throws an occasional tera- 
tological form has its own particular method of doing sa? (Tt seems, 
for instance, that Glossodia majar may favour the double labellum, 
while Thelymitra fusco-litea may favour this ligulate process, which, 
in fact, could almost be regarded as au extra, though strangely 
shaped, labellum.) . 

3. Since the abnormality was constant in all flowers on the 
Specimens, can it net he affirmed that such a teratologival abnor- 
mality belongs not toa single flower, but to the whole plant? - 

4, Since the 1933 <pecimen threw wp abnormal flowers of the 
same kind for three years in succession, will the 1950 specimen do 
likewise? T{ so, what precisely does this mean, when we remember 
that a new tuber is made each season? : 

5. Supposing it were possible ta germinate seeds of 2 teratological 

ecimer (the ovaries are filling out at the time of writing) would 
the resulting progeny carry the same characteristic? 

6, May not a mutation of this kind at some time have resulted 
in enough plants to constitute a new species? (J confess that I 
cannot think of x probable, or even a possible, example, ) 

The whole matter is somewhat hewildering, the more so to me 
because I have moved two plants only of T. fusco-lytea, seventeen 
years apart, and both proved abnormal. [ have never noted any 
abnormality in plants of this species that have flowered ti site, and 
I have examined a reasonable number. Coincidence? Perhaps; 
but there stil] remains a number of other interesting questions in 
the list above. ‘ 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Member: ate happy to seid their congratulatrons to an old friend 
and former office-bearer of this Club, Mr, Stan Colliver, who has just 
heen elected President of the Field Naturalists’ Club of Brisbane 
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WOTES ON THE RED-BACK SPIDER (|LATRODECTUS HASSELTII) 
By J. Res, Gamxez 


The interest aroused Dy an exhibit at the general meeting of the Club 
ou Marcel 12 last of a female of the above species of spider, together with her 
four egg sacs, bas prompted an amplificancn of dhe remarks af both My, 
Willis and the exhititr. The speciinen was one of a pair collected beneath 
a brick dwetluig at Pascoe Vale 1 Febroary and March of tins year, The 
genus Latrodectus is widely distribnted in Europe, Asia, the Americas and 
Australasia. The Australasian speces, 2 fusselti, 1s reported (ram Malaysia, 
India, the South Pacitic Islands, Papuz, Australia and New Zealand, ji) which 
latter country lt is commonly known a3 the “Katipo”, Here lt is yariausly 
called the Red-back, Red-striped ar Jockey Spider. 4 

The Black Widow (2. sxoclour> is but one of three venemous species found 
in tite Americas and, like our own Red-hack, it has carned for itself a reputa- 
linn for the severity of its bite, This reputation suffers, owever, by compari- 
sat. with that of the Scuthern Russian species £. erebus, to which has heen 
attributed the death in 1855 of some 70,000 sheep. 

The Red-back is a shapely spider with fong and slewier black Jegs, smail 
cephalothorax, add an almiest pyriform and black alylemeil, on the upper stirr 
face of which a conspicnously heoad and bright red hand stretches from the 
janerion of the cephalethoras 10 the call, A sinitarly coloured red patch occurs 
atso on the uiider surface, In some specimens if may be pale pink, even white 
or brow, In the spiderlings there is yor a trace of red; their abdomen is 
pearly white with bwo converging Unes of black dots on (de dorsal, and a 
black eseutcheon enclosing a white shield on the ventral surface. Apparently 
the brilitant colour develops with maturity 

The spider js evidently pocturnal, customarily lurking ja dark places during 
the daytime, Rubbish heaps, old tlns, heaps of timber, rock crevices, paling 
fences—always clase to the ground—are among the commeuly reported situ- 
ations where itis likely 10 be found, but it seents that those inkabiting bayside 
localities near Melbourne gre just as likely 10 be found hiddeu among the 
foliage of tomato plants, beatis and allver beet, and, perhaps, otter low shiubs 
and herbs, Fortunately the sider is nat aggressive and generally drops to the 
ground said shams “dead” when disturbed, . 

Being a field splder esther than a bush-dwelling species, it is reasonable ts 
assume that its normal foad requirements would include the insect (and 
animal) ground-iwelling inhabitants of sycle areas, Tn addition to siaters 
and various dipteru its victims have bees observed tho an¢lade black fielkd- 
crickets, beetles pf many species, moths, caterpillars, bull«ants and ¢ven small 
lizards and sinall frogs—tmost of whic are abundant during the summer 
months. It will thus be realizod that, in common with other spiders, the Red- 
back is likely ao be well fed and at ity maximtin development in the late 
summer and tacky autima. Aer éeg-laying she will be much reduced in 
firth, and this condition will persist until food again becomes abundamt 

Th the aituinn the spiderlings hatch and their demands for food are tet 
first by eating one another, and then by those smaller, soft-bodied insects 
which also hatch during that season 

She appears (vu be a prolific eag-layer. John MacPherson, in writme an 
account of Iris observations of the spider and of its natural history (fwstrahan 
Zoolapist, 1935, viii (ii), 148-147), records definite ege counts of fram 15 to 

per cocnon, but such numbers are probably phenomenally low, Of $ 
soenons collected by the writer, the counts ranged froin 150 to 325 in fous 
mstances, lid fil dl) Oe gac—tiis sac being the last of the four spun by the 
exhibit specimen. Why that fourth sac had fren spun when she was unable 
to deposit Turther cees is a niaticr for speculatian. . 

The eggs hatch within the svconn and by the time the spiderlings emerge 
(which is a matter of days, depending off wenther conditions) (heir number 
is, without much doubt, drastically reduced. Thus, of the 325 spiderlings found 
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an opening the sac, possibly only about 150 to 200 would have emerged had 
they been Jelt to cut their way out unhelped This assurnption is based on the 
count of spiderlings which emerged unaided froin the first spun sacs of the 
Wo fetuale spiders Winch Tad been under observation hy the writer, Each 
coeoon was about bem. in diameter and well packed with eggs, and therefore 
cael likely do Wave conlazined. upwards af 300 eggs. 

Although the species is widely distributed in eastern Australia from tem- 
jierate zones to the tropics, it appears never le reach plague proportions despite 
thy fecundity of the female, As mentioned hy MacPherson, the egg sac is the 
first objece of predatory attack—ants and parasidzlng wasps being responsible 
for much ege destruction. 

It is possible, as suggested by Mr J. 1, Willis, that harvestmen algo help ta 
keep the population at a rcasanable level. He had noticed that Red-hacks are 
few when harvestmen are abuudant and: vice-versa, Que can well believe that 
these slender and long-legged arachnids would serve 2s potent controlling 
agents, for, as well as possessing & voracious appetite for spiderlings, they 
seem Lo experience mo trouble in despaiching spiders of considerably greater 
size. A lively account of the outcome of the mecting of a harvestman atd 
a Cardinal Spider ts quoted in the Picterians Natwrokst, 1947: 63, 204, The 
sedoubtable Cardinal tailed to-suevive the meeting | 

The Rel-back is reputedly the only Victorian spider capable of inflicting 
a dangerous bite. That its venom 1s powerfully toxic is evident whem it is 
considered that tle severe reaction occasioned even itt healthy adult human 
beings is due to the injection of a minute amount of venom, Experiments 
carrted out by Dr C, H_ Kellaway, one-time Director of the Walter and Eliza 
Tall Institute far Medical Research in Mcthourne, and reported ithe Mearea! 
Jone of Atsirata, Jannary 11, 19390, showed that the quantity of venom 
extracted from the head of one spider yielded about 3-4 ingin. of dried material 
(of which = portion anty would bo actual venom). Twice this amount was 
sufficient io kill a 495 gm. (a trifle less than 1b.) guinea pig iq a little aver 
two fours folkving inlravenvus injection Ube sante dose fnjected subcu- 
taneously Gvhich would’ he the form of injection mest likely to o¢cur in a 
natural bite) uspally brouglt about the deaih of ihe stinea pigs within 24 
hours. Of 1 smaller guinea pigs (250 tu 300 gm.}, each bitten maturally by 
a spider, five ¢lie| in less than that time, a fact whieh Further emphasizes the 
high potency of the vetiom. As Kellaway demonstrated, it is mainly nevro- 
toxic—a characteristic of the venoms of the majority of Australian veriemots 
snakes—especially of the tiger snake, death adder, conner-head, brown snake 
and the taipan. 


CONCERNING RED-BACKED SPIDERS 
in iny Brighton garden, where children are constintly at play, we 
have waged a ceascless war against RKed-backs for the past 12 yeare- 
There sinister spiders were all-too-ireqnenr sinler boxes, flower-pots, 
buckets au heap? of stanes, their untidy webs quickly reengnisahle 
from the jdfiering leaves, dead sfaters and beetle-backs, Usually they 
taikd law; but twice (including this Jast summer) they have resorted 
19 staked tomato plants and “pitched camp” three or four feet above the 
astound, Why fomatoes, when there are plenty of permaneat shady 
sluts mm the yard? This habit calls for much circumspection on the 
fart of ay tomate picker before he plunges a laid aminest the fallage, 
Derite the past year or two, there has been a noticeable diminution 
in the sumbers af our Red-backs and a corresponding increase in the 
local population of thase cusious Jong-lrgged arachnids called "harvest- 
men” The proportions may be gnite fartuitumus or due entirely to 
seasmial conditions, but [ wouder whether the caruivorous harvestmen 
ever wax fat upon Red-backed spiderlings? 
—J IW, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meeting of the Club was held at the National 
Herbarium on Monday, May 14, 195! The President, Mr. E. E- 
Lord, was in the chair and abour 150 niembers and friends attended. 


Miss W. L. Dunstan was elected and welcomed as a new Ordi- 
nary Member, and nominations were received on behalf of the 
following: as Ordinary Members, Miss Frances N. E. MacDonald, 
of 29 Wrixon St., Kew, E.4 (Miss K, E. Hall/Mrs, I, L., Edmond- 
son), Mr. Edmund D. Gill, of National Museum, Russel) Street, 
Melbourne, Cl. (Mr, A, A. Baker/ Mr. H. E. Preston), and as 
Junior Member, Master David F. Keep, of 21 Harcourt Street, 
Auburn, E.3 (Mrs. M. E. Freame/Mr, A. A. Baker). 


The Secretary annotinced that the Club’s nomimation for the 
Natural History Medallion for 1951 will be decided at the next 
Council meeting, and reminded members that their nominations 
inust be received by May 28, 1951. 


The President announced that, owing to the King’s Birthday 
holiday, the General and Annual Meeting will he held on Tuesday, 
June 12, 1951. 


“The speaker for the evening was Mr.-F, E, J. Ockenden, Presi- 
dent of the Microscopical Society of Victoria, Mr. Ockenden gave 
a very interesting address and opened up a new world af wonder 
in displaying the details of nature as seen through a microscope. 
The wide range of subject, and the excellent presentation by means 
of the specialized equipment, made this a memorable night- 


A vote of thanks was moved by Mr, A. S. Chalk and seconded 
by Miss f, Watson- i 


EXHIBITS 
FUNG l—Anmatta oniscoric, Boletus luteus, Mardsmins allietus, Lactarius 
deliciosus, and yegetable caterpillar—Cordyceps Guanii.Mr. P. Fisch. 


LIMESTONE—Specimetr of Mr, Gambier building stone, with pamphict 
on sameo--Mrs, £. O'Mara. 


FLOWERS—Acacia alcaphylher, Crotalaria laburvmfolia, Deriwinia cttrio- 
dora:—Botanic Gardens. 


ALTERATION OF DATE OF JUNE MEETING 


NOTICE: Owing to the Public Holiday, the JUNE Meeting will be 
held on TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 19651. 
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A REPORT ON EVIDENCE SUBMITTED TO THE PARLIA- 

MENTARY STATE DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, OCTOBER, 

1950, CONCERNING VICTORIAN NATIONAL PARKS AND 

eal NATIONAL MONUMENTS 

(Report No. 4 of the National Parks and Nauionat Monuutents 
Standing Committee. } 

Tn September, 1949, the then Minister for Lands (Mr_ Guthrie}, 
speaking on behalf oi the Premier, promised a deputation of repre- 
sentatives of organizations interested in Victoria’s National Parks 
rhat the subject of their representations would be referred to the 
Parliamentary State Development Committee for immediate con- 
sideration and report 

Political considerations prevented the promised immediate in- 
quity, but following the change of Government the Corninijittee was 
re-constituted in July, 2950, ard the inquiry was commenced with- 
wut further delay, a 

The Town and Country Planning Association ef Victoria, very 
epportunely, had published its report on National Parks, and 
triterial was thus provided for the initial stages of the parliamentary 
invesugation. The Assottation’s report covered much the same 
ground as that dealt with in the report presented in June, 1948, by 
the F_N_C.V. National Parks and National Monuments Committee, 
but several new aspects of the case for development and extension of 
National Parks were considered, and some stress was laid on the 
necessity for planning for the future development cf particular 
regions of the State—especially in relation to the establishment uf 
new naiional reserves. 

Evidence, in which the report was discussed m considerable 
derail, was submitted on behalf of the Town and Country Planning 
Association by its Chaitman, Professor Brian Lewis, and Mr. F. M. 
Corrigan. Following their submissions Mr, Ian McLaren, Chair- 
wari of the Youth Hostels Association, and of the Conimittee of 
Management of Wyperield National Park and memher of the 
National Parks and National Monuments Conference Standing 
Committee, presented valuable evidence. Mr. McLaren had, in past 
years, travelled widely overseas and during his travels had taken 
the opportunity to study the National Park problems of other 
countries. He was, therefore, in a position to testify as to the 
deficiencies and weaknesses in the present status and administration 
of out Victorian National reserves as compared with that obtaining 
in, for exampte, the U.S.A, 

At the invitation of the Development Committee, Messrs. P. 
Crosbie Morrison, [. Ros. Garnet and the Hon, C. E. Isaac, M.L.C., 
respectively Chairman, Secretary and meinber of the National 
Parks and National Monuments Conference Standing Coniittee, 
attended on Tuesday, 3ed October, 1950, 10 present the views of 
the Conference and the numerous organizations they represented. 
The Committee, which consisted of the Hon C. P. Stonéhan, 
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M.L.A. (Chairman), the Han. C. E. McNally, MLiC (Vice- 
Chaitiman), and Messrs, A, E. Shepherd, M.L.A., W. R. Dawnay- 
Mould, M.L.A., N, Barclay, D.C.M,, M.A. and A. J. Frazer, 
M.c., M\L.A., with Mr. |, L. Gillies as Secretary, listened with 
obvious interest and attention to the argument advanced by Mr. 
Morrison, who was complimented by the Chairman on the manner 
and form of its presentation. 5 

By way of introduction he reviéwedt the major influences which 
were behind the movement to gain proper recognition of the needs 
of our National Parks and which he himself directly represented 
at the inquiry, These were stated to include the Cambined Societies’ 
Conference of 1946-48, the Field Naturalists Club of Victoria, 
Wild Life magazine, the Natural History Class of the Council of 
Adult Edueation, the Royal Society of Victoria, and the ‘Trustees 
of the National Musetni, - 

After naiming the other individual organizations which, through 
the medium of the National Parks and National Morumments Con- 
ference, were supporting the requests, Mr. Morrison put the pro- 
positions embodied in the nine resolutions adopted hy that Confer- 
ence (see tet. Nat, 1949, 66: 6-7), He drew attention to the lack 
of definihon of the State's dedicated ureas, and suggested that 
seyeral distinel types of reserve should be included in any scheme 
aiming at the conservation of tauna and flora and of sites of special 
interest; primitive areas, refuges, natural inonuments and sanc- 
luarics being among the types required. : 

For the consideration of the Committee he suggested that, for 
Vietoran conditions, National Parks should be recognized as ful- 
filling the following functions; 

f, Ateas of natural country, permanently reserved and dedicated 
to the people; such parks are primarily recreational and in- 
clude parking, picnicking and camping facilities aii, where 
suitable, sports and playing fields (National Park). 

2, Areas of natural country, permanently reserved for their 
natural beauty, and for the protection and preservation of 
jauna, flora and other natural features; parking, picnicking 
and camping facilities under supervision, but no sports ground 
(National Park). . 

3. Aveas of natural country, permanently reserved primarily for 
the preservation of native fauna and flora—no roads within 
the park except for fire pratection; igot tracks only for the 
use of the public (Primitive area), 

4. Primitive areas jor he preservation of rare endemic species, 
not accessible to the public; access under supervision for 
hona fide students and research workers (Reiuge}. 

§, Areas sufficient to ensure the preservation of some special 
feature, for example the volcanic crater at Tower Hill, Koroii 
(National Monement j. 
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Common to all these types are two over-ruling features—perman- 
ént reservation and sanctuary conditions for all native fauna and 
flora, whether on the State protected list or not, None of these 
features is mutually exclusive. One park could combine two or 
more or all five of them. Tt would be thus scen that Nattonal Parks, 
as understood by the organizations Mr. Morrison represetited, ful- 
fil a number of piirposes—recreational, educational and conser- 
vative. 

in dealing with the present condilion of aur existing National 
Parks he surveyed the history and development of the system of 
management now obtaining, and demonstrated, very clearly, that 
the lack of co-ordinated control was the fundamental factor in the 
static circumstances or even, often enough, deterioration of the parks. 
In regard to finance it was evident that nothing really worth while 
in the way of re-establishment or development could be achieved 
util it was recognized that their tourist value was not always the 
most important consideration governing the allocation of public 
moneys for their maintenance, ; 

The misdirected ‘improvements’ often undertaken by. or on the 
recommendation of Commitrees of Management, and the tendency 
of these Committees to let grazing leases within the bounds of the 
National Park, were examples of the abuses which could be re- 
moved only by proper statutory provision for finance for sch parks, 

From his references to the various overseas national parks, their 
number and area, and the conparisons mide with those existing 
im Australia and, nore particularly, in Victoria, the inference was 
obvious—that Victoria 3s at a serious disadvantage, at the present 
time, even when the comparison is limited to other States of the 
Comnienwealth, 

-His concluding remarks embodied the specific recommendations 
of the FLN.C.V. Sub-committee, as stated in ats Report of June, 
1948, which were substantially endorsed and adopted by the Con- 
ference and which, in principle, were reiterated by the Town and 
Country Planning Association of Victoria in tts recently issued 
report, 

Following Mr, Morrison, Mr. Gamet began by dealmg with the 
more detailed requirements of National Park legislation, hut as it 
was obvious that there would be insufficient time, at this sitting, to 
eover all the aspects still requiring discussion, it was agreed to hear 
Mr. Isaac, who wished to niake one particular recommendation be- 
fore the Committee adjourned. 

Based on his long experience in matters relating (o forests and 
forest conservation, and on his recent travels an New Zealand and 
various Australian States (during which he had taken particular 
note of National Park administration), he had formed the opinion 
that it would profit the State if it were to establish a Ministry of 
Conservation. This Ministry would be responsible for al) matters 
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connected with conservation in any fonm—ineluding our National. 
Parks, 

After some further and informal discussion, the Cumnmittee ad- 
journed, Mr. Garnet haying been invited to continue his evidence 
on the following Tuesday. On Wednesday, 4th Octoher, the Secre- 
tary for Lands (Mr. J. E. Hanter) gave evidence which, from 
newspaper reports, suggested thal the Lands Department also 
favaured the creation of a statutory authority for controlling out 
National Parks. He, too, shared the view of the Conference, that 
an annval appropriation from general revenue should be allotted 
jo the body entrusted with the care and management of these 
reserves. The only radical divergence of view from that unant- 
mously held by the Conference delegates was that embodied in the 
Tecommendation made by Mr. Hunter that the Authority should be 
responsible to the Minister for Lands, should consist of the Minis- 
ter (or, presumably, his delegate), and officers of the Public Works, 
Lauds and Forests Departments. This body could be so established 
that, as the need arose, it would be able to draw on the expenence 
af an advisory pane) consisting of representatives of the State 
Tourist Committee and other government departments having in- 
terests in these reserves. As the scope of the Authority expanded 
the advisory panel could be strengthened by the inclusion of repre- 
sentatives nonmunated by naturalist, recreational and edurational 
przanizations ; 

Although Mr. Hunter’s views were, riot unnaturally, prejudiced 
in favour of his own department, it ig evident that he, too, has been 
very concerned about the welfare of our National Parks. It is anly 
fair to add that the Lands Department has been frustrated m any 
desires it may have entertained for improving the lot of some of 
these reserves by the limitations imposed hy the very instrument to 
which it owes its genesis, namely, the Land Act. 

As previously arranged, Mr, Garnet resumed his evidence on 
Tuesday, 10th October, and the whole of the sitting was devoted 
to a detailed consideration of the several general submissions em- 
hodied n the resolutions of Conference, in dealing with the present 
disabilities of the existing National Parks, in suggesting remedial 
measures, and emphasizing the need for néw and carefully selected 
reserves, including national monuments of an historic character, Tn 
illustration of the various points raised a number of exhibits was 
talfed for reference by the Comnnttee and these included the 
F.N.C.V_ Report of June, 1948, “National Parks and National 
Reserves in Victoria, and a reprint of the Report of April, 1949, 
which was published in the [tcloriun Naturalist of May, 1949, 
vol. 66, pp. 4-11, together with the Victorian Naturalist of Novem- 
ber, 1937, vol. 54, pp. 99-101; which contained a Jist of sites and 
objects wortiy of consideration as National Monuments. These 
three documents were distributed to each member of the Com- 
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mittee. Other documents which were used as a source of reliable 
evidence, and eithet exhibited or loaned to the Committee, included 
-Waitabout of fune, 1950, pp. 29 ef s¢g., in which appeared an 
informative and thorough analysis ot the National Park problem 
in-Avusttalia by Mr, Jolin Béchervaise, and the Salurday Evening 
Post of 22nd July, 1950, wherein appeared a long article revealmg 
that even in the U.S.A, where National Parks have long been 
tegarfed as sacrosanct, some of lhese reserves are even now in 
danger of irreparable damage resulting from “development” schemes 
sponsored hy utilitarian interests, Mr, Garnet used this article to 
direct attention ta the need for a very carciul dratting oi any legis- 
lation concerning the control and ublization of our National Parks, 

The National Park Acts of both South Australia and Queensland 
were prodiiced to show that Victoria would tot be establishing a 
precedent in legislating for fts own national reserves, but neither 
of the Acts quoted were recommended as a model for that which 
should be prepared in Victoria. 

Mr. Morrison, in hts submissions, had made it clear that this Act, 
which all were so anxious to see introduced ta Parliament, shayld 
provide for the classification and definition of these reserves and, 
as mdicated above, several classifications were listed. Mr. Garnet, 
in his opening statement, siftbmitted a series of definitions which 
were based on those now accorded international recognition and he 
gave it as his opinion that such definitions shuuld be accepted and 
officially recognized in this country. 

Dealing with the financial aspect he indicated that his own appre- 
ciition of the needs ot any statutory authority whick might be 
created indicated an annual appropriation of the order of £50,000, 
which was the sum suggested as long aga as 1948 and, following 
its Own assessments, also recormmended by the Town and Country 
Planning Association in its recent report. It seemed evident that 
expenditure during the first few years of existence of the Authority 
would be relatively high if a start were to be made om all the im- 
mediately necessary tasks of rehabilitation, including boundary 
fences, cnelosures for refuges and primitive areas, resuinption of 
land for ‘right-of-ways, construction uf reads, tracks, huts, shelters 
and other essential amenities for the public, and the provision of 
suitable dwellings for park rangers. 

The question of personnel of both the projected Authority and 
its etnployees, oficers and hunorary comnuttees of munagement or 
advisory committees, was another very important subject that de- 
manded close attention. Suggestions were made as to the qualifica- 
tions that shauld be expected in the chairman, members and secte- 
tary of the Authority, in the rangers, inspectors and honorary 
National Park wardens, all of whom appeared to be a necessary 
part ut the structure that should be created. ; 

For the reason that the Authority would be concerned largely 
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with the formulation and direction of policy relating to what would 
be, in effect, mostly biological preservation and conservation centres. 
it would appear essential that its rangers and other key officers or 
employees should be trained by the Fisheries and Game Department 
and the Forests Commission, and, perhaps, initially seconded from 
those departments, Tt was for a similar reason that the suggestion 
was made that it would be entirely appropriate that the Authority 
itself should be responsible to the Chief Secretary, who is the Minis- 
ter in charge of the Fisheries and Game Department—a department 
which already concerns itself with the conservation and protection 
of fauna—or ta the Minister for Forests, who is responsible for the 
department administering the Act which governs the conservation 
of forests and the preservation of wild-flowers. 

It did not seem reasonable further to burden the Lands Depart- 
ment with the responsibility for an administrative awd executive 
organization whose relation to that department would be expected 
scarcely to extend beyond the functions of surveying and delineating 
the actual areas involved. As the situation existed at present, the 


‘Lands Department, although reasonably sympathetic to and con- 


siderate of the requirements of nature preservation, could act elfec- 
tively only where the tonrist potential of a national reserve was 
apparent, and the ¢wo factors—nature preservation and tourist 
potential, were not always reconcilable, 

In outlining the functions of the Authority Mr. Garnet expressed 
the view that it could very well use part of its funds in publicity and 
educational programme through the medium of films and National 
Park handbooks, To demonstrate what could be dune in this direc: 
tion, attention was drawn to several exhibits, which were loaned to 
the Committee [or iis more leisurely inspection, These included 
the official guide book issued by the Trustees of the New South 
Wales National Park aid the handbook of the Belair National 
Park, South Australia. By way of contrast the handsome but 
modest brochure recently issued by the fnancially-starved Com- 
mittee of Management of Wyperfeld Nationa) Park was shown. 

In referring to a large collection of Victorian Naturalists among 
the exhibits, 1¢ was pointed out that a vast amount of accurate in- 
formation concerning our National Parks—particularly Wilson's 
Promontory—was available in the pages of these journals. Here 
was to be found the history of their reservation and development, 
reports on their biological survey, their genlpgical eharacter, and 
descriptions of all thase features which give the parks their peculiar 
attractions to both the tourist and the serious student. In these 
journals was assembled much of the material for first class hand- 
books, and it only awaited suitable compilation and. finance to 
puoduce them. 

At the conclusion of his eviderice the Charrtnan thanked Mr- 
Garnet for his valuable assistance in helping the Committee to 


Vict. Nat. 
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gain a clear and comprehensive picture of National Park require- 
ments, and it was suggested that he might again attend at a later 
date to answer, any queéstiens members of the committee might 
wish io ask, after they had studied the proposals, 

Tf retutning thanks for a very patient and friendly hearing, he 
referred the Committee ta a hist of names of individuals who, he 
believed, could supply aurhoritative evidence an special aspects of 
National Park management and fauna and flora protection and 
preservation. 

—J. Res Garner, 


FLOCKS OF HOARY-HEADED GREEES 


The followmg notes amplify those on the recent influx of Hoary-headed 
Grebes (Podiceps poliocephatis) at Altona Salt Works, reported in Piet Nal. 
April) 1951, to the first week in March, what was estimated as 1,000 of these 
birds appeared on the Bridegwater Lakes (12 miles from Portland) and 
stayed two days. The usual grehe population here may be hall a dozen, and 
it is not a common species anywhere in the Portland district. At the same 
time, 300 of the-same species were on the Laguon at Nelsen, 

Dr, Graham Brown, frorn Colac, and Mr. J. B. Ponder, from Corio, 
Teported no hoticeable increase of grebes in their areas, The prevailing 
drought in south-western Victoria may have been responsible for the congre- 
gation of the birds on two of the remaining waters (at Bridgewater ard 
Nelson), but why the simultaneous appearance and then disappearance? 

A report hag also been received from Mr. Max MeGarvie, Pomborneit 
Kast, who writes: 

“On February 19, a day of heavy rain and very strong cast wind, T 
found these birds in hundreds om Take Corangamite, sheltering in the 
lec of the Jeng points of rock which jut out into the lake. They were 
very quict and inquisitive, antl 1 was able ty get a rough count. There 
were twelve separate Hocks in ahouwt a mile, and cach contamned from | 
68 to 175 hirds, 80 probably over 1,000 birds were present. This is the 

- largest congregation of these grebes J haye seen, though they are always 

-jaigly common on the Lake from late summer to end of winter.” 

So here is another large flock of Huary-headed Grebes, This fact, together 
with the reperts from Werribec and sonth-western Victoria, males the ques- 
Gon harder to answer—where did they all come from? 


—Noe. Learmongir ¢ Portland). 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Edith Coleman 


Just as this issue goes lo press, word tas been received of the death 
(suddenly) af Mrs Coleman, at Sarraua 


Mr, George Lyell 


The death of our esteemed member. Mr. George Lyell, om May 19, is 
recorded with regret, Mr, Lyell was renowned dn the world of eutomology, 
and in 1946 he completed the wift and trinsler of his own magnificent cal- 
lection ta the National Museum, A detailed accannt of his work js in pre- 
paration arid will appear ina tater issue. 
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THE NATURAL REGENERATION OF SOME TREES AND 
SHRUBS AT WALPEUP, VICTORIAN MALLEE 
By H. jf, Sims, West Coburg 
Murray Pine 

The Murray pine (Caltttrs glauca) 1s highly regarded both for 
its ornamental value and its timber, The death of very large num- 
bers of these trees during drought periods (particularly 1929 and 
1943-45) wherefure causes concern. Mortality was particularly 
severe during the latecr drought period. For example, in an almost 
pure stand of pines which encircled the playing arena om the 
Walpeup Recreation Reserve, ir is estimated thar 90% of these 

‘ trees died. Suggestions concerning the cause of the deatits included 
drought, insect ateack, dust-laden atmosphere, higher transpiration 
duc to the clearing of surrounding farms, and natural senility. 

The drought of 1943-45 was particularly severe. The rainfall at 
Walpetip in these years was considerably below the average in 
each year, and also much less than in amy other three-year 
period. Records at Wentworth, N.S5,W_ (supplied by che Com- 
monwealth Meteorological Bureau), showed that these years were 
easily the driest three successive years since 1868, when records 
were first taken. However, during this drought periad, other trees 
in the district, including belah, buloke, anallecs and cattle-bush 
{Incaliy called “cabbage free’) showed no similar mortality, 

Examination showed that practically all the pine trees had been 
attacked by jewe! beetles (Jiadoaus erythrueus and 1), scadaris), 
It ts considered that the mass deaths were due to 4 combination 
of drought and insect attack, It 1s interesting to note that the sani 
two factors—drought and insect attack—have cansed sevete mor- 
tality (up to 90%} in several species of pines in Californig™), 

Zinviner®®) considers that Murray pine recnires associated pro- 
tection, and will mot tolerate isolation caused by clearing: i scents 
incapable of adapting itself quickly enough ta survive after general 
clearing for cultivation. 

Some district people thought that dust on the pine leaves may 
have caused suffocation of the trees. The factor of senility and 
consequent lack of regeneration has been considered a cause of 
mortality amongst mulga in western New South Wales®?, 

There has been little regeneration of Murray pines in the 
Walpeup district in the past twenty -years, and young frees are 
compararively rare. In ihe early 1930s, isolated young trees were 
observed, A curious feature was that most of these young trees 
grew al the base al hopbush (Ledonaee), usually within & foor of 
the hush. The hopbush apparently provided suitable seed bed 
conditiuns by the aycumufation of leaves and other debris, by 
dirécfing rain-water down its stem and concentrating it near the 
hase, and by providing some protection frou rabbits. In recent 
years no young plants have been tound under simular conditions. 
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At the Mallee Research Station at Walpeup, an area of 124 
acres is reserved ss a homestead and shelter area. Farm livestock 
have been excluded from this area since 1939, ani practically all 
the rahbjts hive been eliminated. In this reserve Murray pines 
occur as areas of pure stand, and as scattered trees, A large number 
of trees died during the 1943-45 drought, the martality being 72% 
in one sample area). , 

Twa areas have been found on this reserve, and in an adjacent 
shelter belt, where nalural regeneration has occurred, and eca- 
sional single young trees are present. The two areas of regencration 
aré located on hollows formed in an old track {said to be the 
original Swan Hill-Pinnaroo track) through the reserve. The 
young trees were fotind in 1946, when they were less than a foot 
tall. The majority of the young trees are growing im hollows where 
extra water collects, but some are on the adjacent normal surface. 
In November, 1950, one group consisted of approximately 15 trees, 
fairiy close together, while the other group, consisting of some 30 
trees, is more scattered. The trees averaged about four feet in 
height. Some were eight feet tall, whilst the smallest were less 
than one foot. Several of the trees that were over three feet tall 
were bearing cones. 

It is considered that the absence of regeneration has not been 
due to any lack of viable seed, Seed cones collected in the area have 
given seed that has germinated satistactorily in seed beds. Each 
year, a number of pine seedlings germinates in a garden in this 
honiestead reserve, and some of the seedlmgs have heen trans- 
planted successfully. The tnust ubvieus differences between the 
garden area and the reserves is that the garden is cultivated. watered 
and is rabbit-proof. Al thése factors are known to be very innpor- 
tant’, % 4. In the Walpeup Recreation Reserve, which ts enclosed 
by a rabbit-proof fence, different areas have been cultivated annually 
site 1946, but no young pie seedlings have uppeared. No check 
has heen made, however, to determine if the few trees remaining 
in the area are producing viahle seed. 

The importance of additional water for the establishment of young 
pines has Leen demonstrated in two other instances. Firstly, a large 
nuttiber of Murray pine seedlings have been found around a steck 
dani (or tank) on an adjacent Jarm, and the farmer has trans- 
planted some of these around his farm buildings, The second 
instance concerned the regeneration of a patch of scrub pine 
(Calhiris verrvcosa), which was noted on tie Walpeup-Patche- 
wollock road in 1946, These young trees occurred around depres- 
sions where water had collected after rains. ' 


Mallee Eucotypts 


Young trees af the various species of tnallee are very seldom 
seen, und many people have thought that the seed uf mallees has 
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a low capacity.for germination. However, Pescott'®) and Zimmer! 
have refuted this wewpoint, Natural conditions apparently do not 
favour germination, Most of the natural “regeneration” of mallee 
is “shoots” which grow from rootstocks left in the ground during 
the clearing process. 

Three cases of germination and growth of young mallees have 
heen noted—and-in all, the circumstances have been similar, At 
Walpeup in 1938, mallee boughs were cut and laid in rows parallel 
toa fence, fo act as “sand traps” to prevent sand blowing on to the 
fence. The boughs were left in position over the winter of 1939, 
and next spring a number of seedling mallees were observed, A 
similar observation was made east of Beulah, where in 1941 boughs 
were placed to prevent sand diritfing ike a stocle channel, A similar 
germination occurred, and in 1947 flourishing bushes up to five 
feet tall were present on the site, which was protected from stack. 
At Lascelles in 1945 a farmer placed maliee boughs on hard “blown” 
areas on a sandhill to catch moving sand there—and a similar ger- 
mination of young mallees oecurred. 


Other Species 


Tt has been noticed in the Walpeup district on several occasions 
that, when land previous! cleared sal cultivated is left undisturbed 
or_only lightly stocked for several years, the first shrub that re- 
generates 1s hopbush (Dodonaea attennate). In some cases, ilie 
regeneration has been quite rapid and has given a thick stand. The 
winged iruits of this shrub are carried for longer distances by the 
wind than are those of other local trees and shrubs. Young cassias 
(C. Startit and C. eremophila) are frequently noted in areas that 
have been left out of cultivation, Germination seems to occur most 
prolifically after heavy rains i late summer. 

Young belah (Ceaswerina cristata) trees are not numerous, and 
have not been observed in areas where mature trees are fairly thick. 
Young specimens of various ages are found on the grassed areas 
that occur throughout timber and shelter reserves where mature 
belah trees occur, 

The seeds of quandong gernmnate readily and young quandong 
trees occur throughout uncleared areas. Large numbers of young 
weeping pittosporums have been noted around parent trees. Young 
eattle bush (“cabbage trees”) are also readily found. 
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NOTES FROM THE WILDFLOWER SANCTUARIES 
Lorcwoon AND TALLAROOR. 


The Longwood arca was suggested to the Country Reads Board because 
attractive orchids (notably Caladania caerulea), which flower duriusxg August 
and September, had been found along the Highway near the 82-mile post, The 
CRB. aereed vo fence a strip af 100 yards by about 20 yards, and results 
bage already heen most gratifying. Thus the 30 members who journeyed there 
hy coach on Oetober 21. 19S), were impressed with the spring showing in and 
around hts enclosure Patftennes Mralanait (of limited distributian} was 
vearly finished, but P. Joxiflora was in full Aower, Marly flowers of the deen 
blie Vinger llawer (Cherrontheru Mnearis} jrad already emerged, with @ 
wealth oP native orchids, which included several new adtlitians to Miss W- 
Waddell’s list m the Noturaist of September, 1949, viz.: Catatonia curulleta, 
Thelysuitra antenniferu, J’, aristata, and Diuris patachia, Amid more showy 
subjects in flower, closer examination revealed the présence of miniature 
species of Stylidiaccec. 

At Tallarook, an area of about four acres, named after Mr. C Boultan,* 
chairman of the Reserve Committce, who takes a keen interest im the project, 
lias been set apart in the Recreation Reserve: and declared a saneruary by 
the Shire oi Seymour. The mumber of different mative flowers tourish- 
toy within the sufistantial fenee is remarkable OQutstanding, sinee the 
wirmng, is the increase in Grass Trigeet-plants, yery few of which were in 
evidence Jast fee Orchids noted in bloom were Caladesia ditatata, C. ougus- 
tuta, Calechilus Robertson, Chelynatra aristate, I’. tetemtes, amt 7. rubra. 
Kiuris sulphourea, in no uncertain way, demonsteated the value of protection; 
lovely heads of this splendid orchid wete admired in large patches everywhere. 
The anly additian made to the local census was Leplospermuym sryrstttofdes, 
but other finds made eavlier tu the year triclude T'e/rathecu ercerfolia, Lit- 
tyne. parvifaha, and Pultenaea lawiflora, bringing the total number of spectes 
oan this four-acre patch ta 112 The sanctuary would be really spectacular 
about the middle of November, when Finger Flower (Cheiranthera) and Blue 
Pincushion (frunpnia) are together in the zenith of ower. 4 must attractive 
aromatic shrub is Belicheyennt obcerddtum, of a quality and substance equal 
to Cif net better than) that encountered in the Bendigo district. 

Our last stop was made along the rallway Jiqe close to Broadiord, where 
a particularly fine display of Howering shrubs and ephermerals occurred, 

These sanctyanes are “niking examples of the proliAcacy and colourful 
beauty of the native Dora, when giver a “sporting" chance to survive by mere 
pratectian with wire netting. The Native Plants Preservation Group, under 

‘the capable direction of Miss Waddell, is te be eongestulated on the fine 
work already achteyed im this respect, and wpon the sagacity in enclosing apots 
on pr contiguous to main highways The experiment begun justifies many 
more enclasures in suttable positions alotyr this and-ulher ruutes. 

A surplus of £4/4/- on the trip was credited to the much-needed funds of 


thie faroags —A, M. Burron. 
* Since this report, was received, the Jenth of Mr. Boniton. hts been aitnutved, 
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DISCOVERIES ON COBURG PENINSULA, N.T, 
By Lionen A. Gitnert, Nabiac, N.S,W. 


Cape Dem, an the Coburg Peninsula, is an Biter cating. place. 
When approaching it hy sea, the lighthouse get on a tigh hill first 
merts the eye Dark mangrove swamps fringe the Cape, ani sea- 
wards from these are coral reefs, through which a swift current— 
the “rip’—swirls, often making the sea very choppy. On the trip 
out, an occasional fying fish or turtle may be seen. 

By careful navigation through the reels, a small bay is entered, 
The water is calm and all is quiet—the surrounding mangroves 
seem. 10 absorb aj] sound, At the immermost part of the bay is a 
sinall scane jetty, which carries a narrow footway beside a trolley 
track on which provisions are loaded and puslied up the hill to the 
lighthouse and dwellings by means of manpower. Three bouses, a 
storeroom and the lighthouse itself are made of concrete bricks. 
(Originally the trolley track ran through the bush for some three 
miles to Alkari—a place with fine beaches but no surf. Sand from 
here was used to make the bricks, which were canveyed to the 
construction site by horse-drawn trulleys.) In the gardens, trangi- 
pant and bananas do very well, and here and there are pieces of 
metal—relics of a German aeroplane forced down some years ago. 
. Once aboye the level of the swarnps and the pandanus thickets, 
refreshing sea breezes blow in irom any of tliree sides, and there 
is a fine view of the sea, with MehWille Island in the distance to 
the west, 

At the lower level of the hill, pandanus thickers grow in sandy 
soil, after which there 1s a sudden drop ta the sind-and-imud flats 
al sea level, Crabs, molluses, mosquitoes, inud-skippers, and giant 
Brugweras comprise the main forms of lie from here onwards 
towards the sea, 

Same distance from the hauses a tidal well in a pandanus thicket 
provides fresh water when the tanks run low during the long dty 
season that follaws the monsoonal rain tu summer. A flock of goats 
grazes around the grassy hilltops: some members of the flock 
deserted, and have become nomads in the bush, though these are 
seldam seén. 

Whilst out gathering firewood one day. we were abuut to load 
sume small Jogs of ideal size when a native stopped us, He pointed 
out that this was a burial ground and explained that after burials 
a curtouboree was held, and the logs piled ovér the graves to mark 
them. Old bailer-shells (Alefo diadesa) were nearby; these had 
been used for excavating the graves in the sandy ail, Jf a white 
man burnt, or otherwise disturbed the logs, the action would be 
looked upon as being duc merely 16 ignorance, and nothing would 
come of it; but if a native should perform a similar act of sacrilege, 
Stveré panitive action was apt to be taken, 
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The nearest ‘native camp was on the sandy flat, south of the 
lighthouse, What a sand-fiy-ridden site it must have been! These 
insects swaniied out of the sand and swamps at low tide and at 
dusk. 

Most natives had markings acruss the chest, across the thighs, 
and ¢ownwards on the upper arm—perhaps three or more incisions 
being made, and allowed to forin weals. (The razor-blade has 
apparently taken the place of the stone knife in many cases.) Some 
of the natives here had been evacuated fram the Croker Island 
Mission, owing to the war: others had been in Darwin during the 
early atr raids in 1942, One old native, Larry, who sometimes wore 
a large brass plate, had once been a blacktracker. He sviemmnly told 
me that some of his people would always be therc, as lwo of tis 
picanninies were burned out in the bush, He rather resented the 
influx of whites. 

There came to our camp Tumoors of a collection ef bones some 
wiles away in the direction of a place called Calduc—allegedly “the 
place of the devil". Accordingly, five of us set out early on August 
31, 1944, tu see this place with the fascinating name, There was 
a reasonably well defined crack to Calduc, which we followed. The 
bush all round had ‘heen tnirar out hy recent fires, and so botanical 
collecting was almost impossible, The only noteworthy plants seen 
were trees—orange-flowered Euenlyptns miniata, Grevillee chrysa- 
dendron and an acacia with almost white flowers. Other plants, 
and the animals noted in this area, have been outlined élsewhere 
iMict, Not., May, July, 1947; Aug. Oct., 1948) and need not be 
repeated. 

A mile or so along the track, signs of natives’ activity heeame 
evident. Trees were often found hewn down, where the natives 
had discertied bees’ nests and removed the honey, or “sugar-bag” 
as they call it. This reminded us that on one occasion a notice came 
from Army H.Q. stating that if any camp wished to start a garden, 
it would probably be found necessary to: hand-pollinate punipkins 
and other cucurbits owing to the lack of suitable hees in the area. 


Native Burial Ground 

At about six or seven miles from our starting point, the coast 
was approached once more, and in a dried-tp melaleuca swamp 
anative well was found with a heap of the shells of a bivalve mollusc 
beside it. Between this swamp and the mangroves bordering the 
sea some 100 yards away was a raised strip of sand, on which grew 
a few course tussocks and some pandanus palms. [t was here that 
We saw a structure which looked like a ruined amia-tmia, but on 
closer examination appeared to he a grave platform. We wished to 
examine this, so one of our members went ahead to a small native 
camp on the sandy flat near the mangroves to talk to the natives, 
and see what he could find out about the place, 
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Originally there had been four forked upright posts, only one 
lo iwo Jeet high, supporting the structure, anu a couple of them 
were still in place, All round, andl in hetween these Uprights, was 
a tangled mass of poles aud strips of bark. Some was paperbark 
front Melalenea levradendron, ef which there were mumerous speei- 
mens in the lovality, while other types of bark had been obtamed by 
cutling it ina scallop Farmation, Aé the end af the grave nearest 
the camp was a small tin trunk, partly covered with pieces of bark. 
About a foot from this trunk, lying m the open, was a bleacher! 
skull. The lid of the trunk was raised, and within was geen another 
skull, amass of hones, anda tangle of rags. suctvas pieces of decayed 
Manket, ete. The pattern on the blanket was stil! discernible We 
lifted our pieces of ratting blanket ane] flour-hag in order to exaiite 
the contents of this curiously shaped trunk, and yet arather skull 
was revealed, contplete with lower jawbone. Meanwhile. om raising 
some of the bark on the other part of the grave, more hones were 
seetl i a disorganized heap, with pieces ot red cloth, and other 
reninants mingled with them, 

More bark was removed, and other articles, such as fyottles and a 
bundle af retting white ray, came in view, Lhe bundle, aboyt one 
foot hy two, contained an almost complete skeleton, with skull, tals 
tnd Jong bones, all lying side by side in a rather tidy fashion. (n 
the bundle cockroaches were plentiful. An attempt was made to 
lay ovt this skeleton, bur some of the vertebrae were inissing, there 
appeared to be three patellae, and no phalanges were found. + 

The striking featerés nf this grave were the trunk, and the utter 
jangle of bark, poles, bones, rags, etc. There was appitrently littte 
wr no-attentpt ta lay our the remains. and it was evident that some, 
if not all, of che bodies had heen Iutried, or atherwise disposed of, 
elsewhere, intil they had deteriorated, and then an exhumution 
carried out, (This practice is followed in certain parts of the 
nartkenn area of Australia, yet a few miles away we had to be 
careful not to disturb whit appeared di be the permanent graves 
of other nattves, ) 

The other member of our purty nuw teturnect and behaved in 
a innst cunets fashion. Tle lit a fre, and promptly disrobed auc 
stood jm the smoke. all the while jumping and scratching olast 
violently. We learned that the adjacent caump was teeming with 
fleas—small black ones, with a tick-like capacity for “digging-in”, 
Neither smoke nor seratches perturbed thetn ii the least. Each had 
to he dealt with individually. He reported that the watives in the 
camp regarded the place unfavourably, although living so close tn 
it. Apart from that, no information could be obtained, 

It was decided (0 have lunch, sa we proceeded ta the cap. “There 
were few natives there, byt a number of ramed mia-mias and 
heaps of shells everywhere, On askiiig an old naked man haw to 
get (a the water for a swim, he understood with difficulty and 
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eyeritiiaily pointed towards the mangroves nearby, Through a 
aiall apeming we entered the swamp near a dlug-out canoe. with 
its hailer-shell inside, moored to a stick. ‘Vhe swainp itself wits 
roul-stelling, slimy and very dark. The tide was Well ant, and so 
All thonghts of swhiming were abandened 

After Inneh we gathered together such food us was Ieil, and 
returned to the natives’ camp, The fleas were now altackuig in 
earnest, Woollen sucks were crawling with Wear, althaugt we had 
not actually clapped in the casnp itself: the Aeas ld attacked as 
we walled. , 

Flea-ridden, and rither uneasy, we returned to the grave and 
harl inorher louk through the heap of bark) Further strange things 
were found: hottles; jars, a glass tumbler stuffed with decayed 
rag; a few rusty tobacco tins a mustard pot with a silvery lid: a 
leather purse (probably sade out of loot leather): sonie fibre, 
which we thought was probably made iro hair; some nails in a 
tin and others hed toa string. This string was also tied to a disc— 
a dog registration tag hearng the date 1924 aid a nuniber, A shell 
ol a cisaurette lighter was also found, a small ietal cylinder, a bowl 
of it pipe, and yneces of charred leather, 

The hones were replaced in the trunk and rumerd structure, and 

everything leftin the same state as we bad dauad them. Possibly the 
tis Lrunk way have been acquired fram tie uutlying missions, or 
from a former Protector of Aborigines in the area. We jound the 
teparts abeur banes to be correct, but hardly expected to find four 
skeletons in such varredl cunditions—one rolled up, two spread all 
over the phace, and) parts of another with an extra skullio a tm 
Lrink—ayith natives living abour a hundred yards away udder the 
most primitive conditims imaginahte, 


“AUSTRALIAN SHELLS” 
(By Joyee Allan, FRZS,) 

Conchalogists and skell callectors mow have aceess to a well-illustrated, 

up-to-dare reference volume covering ihe syhole Australia molluscan fauna, 
This is something that has been sorely needed for many years, letermication 
of specific nanes dor Australian shells in most cases requiring reference to 
old volumes aul scattered writings got ever available dy all our major 4cien- 
tific institutions. 
_ In Miss Aye Allan's recent 470-pare handbook (published by Georuian 
House. at £3) there is an iteoductocy section deabug with interesting phases 
of molluscaw life history (although it is admitted that specific information is 
not yet available for many Australian forms). One hardly thinks of “court 
ships" among these lower invertebrates; but. fron’ Miss Allan's personal 
observations, a patient observer would find much fascination ad a stirvey of 
just Wis sectint of the molfisc's ie story, 

To the helpiul notes on collecting, cleaning and preserving shells, is added 
a plea for the avoidance of wanton destruetion: ft is suggested [hat racks 
turned over in search of specimens be replaced as near ko the original position 
as possible wand also that urivanted lve spyecimeus be returned to suitable 
environments. Tt is good to see this point stressed, because muel: damage is 
aften dane by Uhoughtlessness and the writer well remembers one occasion 
when He spent his whole callecting period iz replacing rocks that were being 
overturned by cathers whe diel sot bother to do so. 
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The mart portion of the boak is vonceried with descriptions of the sheils 
illustrated, antl. althougl short, Wiese are psially sufici¢ht tu teack down 3 
name if used in conjunction with the plates and the geographical. information 
giveh. Classification follows that ol Thicke aud there wre papolar Munily head 
jigs, such as “Tvitans,” 'Cowries,” "Cone Shells," ete. 


Miss Allan's recognized skill rs apynirent onthe tyvelve superb colonl’ platés, 
gimost perfect fer their objective; these, together with photographic plates 
and text fiures, illustrate 1290 species of slells. Wath idditional information 
w the text, some 2.000 kinds can he named and this is a large proporiian of 
the furnis that one may teasonably expect ta find, without deep sea deedeig 
ar searching for almost micrescupic iypes. 

dts ubfortunate that the photographie reproductions leave so much to lic 
desired. On the plate facing p. 128 it would certaiily be impossible to com- 
pare Ag. 24 wth an actual specimen and the caine woult avply tu hpires 12 
wun L& ou the plate. facing page 145. These are not isakited instunces of what 
seein te be the resule of bad exposures. 


Likewise with the text figures, in many cases generic determination would 
be difficult. We can besure that the fault does not lie with the artist, as Mass 
Allan's clear black-aarl-white line drawing are a feature of the Australian 
Musewm Magosing articles ow shells. What these drawings could have beon, 
i apparent if we compare, for example Text Fig, 43 (Turrids) with any 
plate in Ballet of she Aw hiaad fistinite nod Muse (No. 2), which deals 
with the New Zealand shells of the sarme family. 


The tack of plate numbers on the actual plates is a distinct disailyvantage 
when atternpling to refer to figures from the texi—one has first to Jook up 
the fist of plates (on p. XT), then tues to the page that ig opposite te [Nus- 
tations desired. There rs nd similar difhtnlty in referring from plate to texte 
hecaise page numbers are given wfler names at the fnoe of cach plate, 

dt would be footish to expect everything about every Australian shell its 
book of 470 pages, us the author explains, but personally — could wish for 
some reference (0 older well-known nanjes Grow. it synonymy), and authori- 
ties for names, as a quick means of checking mick to earlier papers, Full 
aynoinymy is not necessary it a popular work of this type; bit many keen 
collectors do have curler payers available ml such a ceference would be vu 
guile between this, the latest work on Austratign shelis with moderns Hoamen- 
clature, and the earber work with scarely an identical mame. As stated ate tlie 
text, ane can always obtain such information from a amuseum, nevertheless, 
not ali Australian museums have a canchologise and not all collectors live 
Hear museums. The writer remembers his early days whet visits to wo 
museum were only at annual holidays and Ictters secking inforpiation lael 
to b¢ confined 10 one or two specific probleme Anything that can heby the 
collector ta find. things out af tig own accom is well worth-while, for the 
self-discovercd information is retained more casily, 

Without quibhling over the chame of examples. one notes a certain lopsided- 
Wegs wi places, wg. amoug the air-breathing snails considerahly spice is 
devoted ta the genera Pedinogyra ad Pygniparde, but no raention made ol 
the large jetehlack and very attractive Paryphanta, fram Victoria. 


A handy glossary and an index complete the yolume, Throughout, this 
hook is a mine of méormietion ond « pleasure tn read, such descripaions its 
that of the extremely rare Glory-of-the-sca Cune are stimulating, The price 
is high unfortunately, aid thus many of the younger Haturslisls will not be 
able to own copies, With publishing costs 4s they are, it is @ wonder that 
such a book came to be prmted at all, We whose interest hes with shells 
ure extremely grateful to Miss Allan for ler dong qumstaking work over the 
years that made the honk possible, amt to the publishers who have doe a 
magnificent poh in provfucuig 1 30 attractively. 


—S. F, Cotirver 
{Reoper of the Golleetions, Dujlattment 
of Geslogy, University of Quccuolend). 
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WHAT, WHERE AND WHEN 
Reminder: 


King’s Birthday Week-end, Tune 9-1)—Nefer to May Naturalist for details 
of various day excurstais to link up with week-end party, 


‘General Excursions: 

Saturday, June 23—Croydon to Ringwood, 3-mile walk. Subject: “Simple 
Tntroduction for Bepinners to Guins antl Wattles.” Leader: Mr. A. J. 
‘Swaby. Lriaia: 2.35 yam. from East Pnd No, 1 Platform. Book 2nd 
rétura Craycdoa. 

Saturday, July 7—National Museum. An afternoon with Mr. W. B, Hiteh- 
cock, Oriithulogist to the Museum. Subject; “Birds.” Meet main en- 
trance, Russeli Street, at 2.30 pm. Club leader: Miss M. L. Wigan 
(BJ 3601). 


Prelimingry Notice: 

Wrperfeld National Park—Further details to those appearing in. February 
Naturalist are that the patty plans to leave. Melbourue on Saturday, 
September 8, by »rivate car, and to camp in the Park, Members will 
need to. bring their own tents and ta cater for themselves., Meat, bread 
aud tinned food can be bought at Rambow. by arraugesiient, on the way. 
Miss M. Elder, 17 Adelaide Street, Malvern (137297) waonld hke to 
haye additional names by the end of July. 


Group Fixtures: 

Saturday, June 16—Boiny Disenasion Group, Afternoon walk, Bayswater 
to Heathimont.< Trains 12.34 pan. from Fiiuders Street. Boule 2nd return 
Bayswater. 

Tuesday, June 19—Native Plants Preservation Group. -Av hone of Mits 
W. Waddell, 3 Benham Place, Toorak, at 8 p.m. 


Manday, June 25—Botany Discussion Group, Royal Saciety's Hall, 8 p.m, 
Subject will he announced at Generel Meeting, Hon. See; Mrs. A, 
Osborne, 21 Renwick Street, Glen Iris, S.E.6, 

Tuesday, July 3—Gealogy IEscussion Group. Rayal Socicty’s Hall, 8 pam. 
Subject: ‘‘Fossil Inyertuhrac—Their Life and Form.” Third Group, 
Anthozoa—Corals," hy Mr, A. A, Baker. Hon, Sec: Mr. A A. Baker, 
53 Carliste Street, Preston. ; 

Saturday, July 7—Gealogy Discussion Group. Excursion ta Cave Hill 
Quarry, Lilydale. Particulars av Monthly Mecting. 


Saturday, July 7—Marine Biclogy Discussion Group, Meet at the National 
Museum, Russell Street; at 240 pm. Tlon, See.: Miss C. Walker, 530 
Burwood Road, Hawthorn, 2.2 (WA 3167). 


—J. BLACKBURN, x 
Excijrsions Seerctary, 


GIFT OF PLATFORM LIGHTS 


dn the past, there has been deiay in manipularing raont lights during. Wus- 
trated lectures, as the switch was some distance irom the hall. The Clb is 
very grateful to Mr. H. E. Preston far his gift af two handsome stand lamps 
for the platform. so that Aghts can naw ‘be controlled without difficulty. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Cluh was held at the 
National Herbarium on Tuesday, June 12, 1951, The President, 
Mr, E, E. Lord, presided, and about 80 tentbers attended. The 
small attendance wes attributable to the extremely bad weather. 

With regret the President annouticed the deaths of two well 
known and honoured members—Mrs. Edith Coleman and Mr. 
George LyeSl, and members stood in silence for a minute as a 
mark of respect. 

The following were ¢lected as members of the Chib and wel- 
comed:—Ordinary, Mr. E. D. Gill, Miss F. N, E. MacDonald; 
Junior, Mr. David F. Keep. 

Nomination for membership of Miss Sheila Marjorie Loader, 
234 Edinburgh Rd, Castlecrag. Sydney, was received—proposed 
Rev. H. M, R. Rupp, seconded Mr, J. H, Willis, 


ANNUAL REPORT AND BALANCE SHEET 


The report of the Council was read by the Secretary, aid 
received on the motion of Mr. Hanks, seconded by Mr. Atkins. 
Mr. Swaby, on behalf of members, thanked the Council for its 
work over the past year, 

The Treasurer presented the Balance Sheet and financial report. 
it was moved by Miss Watson and seconded by Miss Young that 
these be adopted. 

The President then spoke ¢ on the financial position of the Club. 
and advised members that a special sub-committee, including one 
of the incoming Vice-Presidents, Mr. Davidson, atid the Auditors. 
had met -and considered in detail what were likely to be the costs 
of conducting the Club for the ensumg year. As a result of the 
findings of the suh-committee, he then asked the Secretary to put 
forward a recormmendation for an increase in subscriptions. Mr. 
Lewis reminded members that the Council, under new regulations, 
had power te alter subscriptions, but members of Council felt it 
would be fairer to members to pul. the facts before the mecting for 
decision. He moved and Miss Fletcher seconded that the ovw 
rates, as printed on the cover of the Natnralist, be adopted as Front 
May this year. This was carried unanimously. 

The Secretary said that, as a way of economising, a budget uf . 
£700 had been allowed for publishing the Natnralist. Jt was also 
proposed to hold perhaps two natural history nights each year in 
an endeavour to raise extra money, 
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Miss Fletcher thanked ihe Auditors for the work they had 
cane for ‘the Clihy also the Assistant Treasurer*for her hélp. 

The election of office-bearers for the caming year (as published 
previously) then toak place. No ballot was necessary. as there 
were just sufficient nominations to fill the positions. (See lst“on 
cover of the Natyraltst.) 

Messrs. Hooke and Chalk: were elected Auditors on the tnotron 

ot Mr. Sarevich, seconded by Mr. Hanks. 
_» The President thanked retiring members of Council, Mr. George 
Hyam and Missa Jean Blackburn, for their work for the Club in 
past years, He reminded mentbers thar Mc. Hyany had been an 
active member of Council for 21 years. 

The President then gave his address on the challenge of con- 
servation co our Club. He was thanked by Mr. R. Basadson. 

The Secretary, Mr. F. Lewis, advised that he would be away 
from Melbourne for the next two months and that Mr, }. Ros 
Gurnet would act as Secretary. during his absence, 


REPORT FROM SCIENCE CONGRESS 


Dr. Chattaway, as one of the delegates of the Club, reported on 
the recent congress in Rrialiine Various recommendations had 
heen made there which were of direct interest to members; for 
example, it was reconmiended that all State Governments be asked | 
tu consider the question o2 preservation of native flora and fauna, 
particularly rare species. [t was also recommended thal the Slates 
should continue to struggle for Fauna Reserves, and take special 
note of the methods used hy Queensland for control of National 
Parks. A recommendation, formated by a NSW, member of 
this Cluh, cancérned the sale of wildflowera in that State—that this 
shanlé be prohibited by anyone other than licensed nurserymen, 


NATURE NOTES 


Dr Wetteshall raised the question of whether rabbits had a 
preference tor certain plants, and asked if any work had been done 
on this. He also enquived as to what was-lriown of the hibernation 
of tortoises. The President replied that enqutries should he made 
from Mr. Ratcliffe of the C,S.1,.R.0., who was making a complete 
survey of the rabbit pest, 


EXHIBITS 


FUNGI—Earth stars (Geaster fenestrigter), and coral fungus (Clapana 
Isp.) —Migs Phillips: Porta purpurea, found at Sherbrooke Forest—Mr. 
4, Brooks. . ; 

PLOW ERS—Flame heath (Asiroloinm conastephioides); blue tinsel fily 
(Caleetasiz cyanca), West Australian form—Mr, J. Seaton. 
te ee PGD—Moreton Bay Chestnut (Costanospernuon ansh'ele) —Mr. 
<, Atkins, ; 
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1963 
SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, 1950/51 


Your Council has pleasure in suburitting the Seveuty-first Annual 
Report for your consideration. Another very sitceessful year has 
closed with a total of 358 ordinary members and 160 couitry 
members, besides honorary, juvor, arid life inembers, 

At the beginning of the year the Chib was honotived hy the 
action of His Excellency the Governor, Sir Wallas Brooks, in 
gianting his patronage to the Club. 

Several worthy and well known members have passed away 
during the year, amongst whom were Dr. C. S. Sutton and Messrs. 
Charles French, Jr., A. It. E. Mattingley and W. H, Nicholls, 
These have all played an imtportant part in the Club’s histary anu 
activities and will be greatly missed. 

The subjects presented to the Cluh at its general meetings were 
varied and of good interest. Grateful thanks are due fo all those, 
both visitors and members, who helped in this way, 

No new legislation has yet eventuated regarding the better 
cantrol of the national parks of rhe State. but it 1s hoped that when 
the State Developmenr Committee submits its report the Govern- 
nent will see the hecessity Tor doing something practical, — 

Finance has given your Council a good deal of worry ity the 
past year. Rising costs on every hand have had thejr effect on the 
cost of printing the Natyralist, and you will see ly the Treasurers 
report that the Club 1s, little more than solvent. A special suh- 
committee was therefore appomted to review the financial position 
carefully. The Council's decisions on their recon\mendations will 
be announced tonight. ; 

Mr 3B. C, Cotton, an eminent conchologist of Adelaide, was 
awarded the Natural History Medajlion for 1950, 

Several changes in important offices of the Club have taken 
place during the year, Mr, Wilhs as Editor and Mr. Preston as 
Secretary, after several years of excellent service, found it impos- 
sible to continue in those positions and your Council, with very 
much regret, had co accept their resignations. Miss Burton afsi 
found it impossible to continue as Assistant Secretary. To all these 
the Cluh owes a great debt of gratitude. 

The various study groups and sections and the Junior Club at 
Hawthorn repart a more oy less successful year. They all give a 
very cordial invitation to more of the Club members to share in 
their activities, . 

The Geology Disetission” Group haz imaintaimed satisfactory 
progress, the subjects discussed and the excursions arranged 
having provided inuct af interest to those who atrended these 
functions, The purchase for the Library of that preat work, The 
Geology of the Conrmonwealth of Australia, by Sir ‘T. W. Edge- 
worth David, has proved a great encouragement for the Group. 

The Marine Biology Group reports that many interesting éxcut- 
sions were arranged and the Group will, an September 7, enter un 
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a new research programme. New members are invited for an 
interesting study. ; 

The Wildflower Garden Section reports a qwet but. enthusiastic 
year. New and old members are reminded of the next meeting on 
September 6., 

The Junior Club at Hawthorn again reports.a most successful 
year, It now enters its eighth year, with 80 members and a high 
average attendance. The senior Club has had two recruits from 
the juniors this year. Mrs. Freame is to be congratulated on the 
comtinued Success of this organization. Thanks are due to the 
Hawthorn Council for its co-operation and assistance. 

Miss Blackburn as Secretary of the Excursions Standing Cont- 
initteé has, with her cominittee members, again done a splendid 
job during the year. The Club owes her a great deal for her active 
help in many ways, 

The Native Plants Preservation Group, under the chairmanship 
ot Miss Waddell, has heen very active. Local councils and Govern- 
ment departments are constantly being interviewed with a view to 
having suitable areas preserved before the natural flora has been 
destrayed, and a great deal uf siecess has attended Miss Waddell’s 
enthusiastic labours. 

The National Parks and National Monuments Standing Com- 
mittee has dealt with a number of important matters, including 
problems at Mt. Buffalo, the Kulkyne National Forest, Mt, Wel- 
lington, and the Lake Tarli Karng region, as well as proposals for 
the future control of national parks. 

The Botany Group still meets regularly, and its meetings are 
~ well attended. 

The Council acknowledges with thanks gifts to the Library of 
three books froin Mr, T. Bryan, reprints and journals from Dr. 
Margaret Chattaway, and back mumbers of the Netiralist from 
Mr. R. B. Davies. 

Your Council is of the opition that there are a great many 
talented members of the Club who do not, for various reasons, let 
theit light shine as it should, A few years ago, quite a feature of 
Club meetings was the period given over to nature notes and 
questions on natural history subjects. It would add much to the 
interest of out meetings if this cousd be revived, and more members 
come along prepared to, contribute some item, no matter how small, 
The Editor of the Club journal would alsa be more than grateful 
for an abyndant supply: of short pithy paragraphs from members. 
It we go about with our eyes open, we all must see, from time to 
time, things that would be of interest to our fellow members. Put 
them down on papet and send them along to. the Editor, She will 
indeed be grateful. - 

Apropros of the foregoing remarks, it is interesting to read the 
following, which is quoted -from-the Annual Report of .sixty-one 
years ago: - 
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Tn. conclusion your committee would ure upon alb members .. . , the 
necessity of doing something, if but a little, for the iustruction amd interest 
of their fdlow members, as by such encouragement, other members will 
be spurred on to greater and more Jasting work, which will redownd to 
the credit of the F.N.C. of Vactoria. 

In conclusion, the Council desires to thank all those who have 
helped in any way during the past year. In particular, thanks are 
expressed to Mr, Otto of the Sun News-Pictorial for organizing 
advertisements in the Naturalist, to Messrs, Chalk and Hook as 
Auditors. and to Mr. A. W. Jessop, Director of the Botanic Gar- 
dens and Government Botanist, for the free use of this fine hall, 
and for the use of @ room for Counci] meetings. We are also 
stateful to the Royal Saciety of Victoria for the use ot the lower 
hath in their rooms in which to store the Club hbrary and as a 
meeting place for the various study groups, 

On behalf of the Council, 
: (Signed) E. E. Lorn, President. 
F_ Lewis, Secretary, 


SUMMARY OF PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 
(Given by Mr. E. E. Lord, June, 1951) 


Tonight L want to ask you, fellow members of the F.N.C,V,, to 
take a broad wew of this country of ovra—as it is today compared 
with what it was a century and a half ago, and what 1s likely to he 
its patiern in the immediate future. Furthermore, what, if any, 
are your responsibilities and mine, in view of these facts and 
probabilities. 

Some may raise the objection that it is idle ta speculate upon 
what the future holds in store. How can anybody ever imagine 
what Australia will be like in another 150 years—or ever 15? This 
objection would only he valid if it could be shown that the future 
was pre-deternined and nothing you oar T did would alter it, 1 
believe Australia's future is heing shaped by two principal factors: 

1. How we Australians manage our affairs-from day to day, 
and year by year. : - 

2 The pressure and influence of the world outside Australia. 

The first factor we obviously control ; the second. can-definitely 
be fluenced (though not determined): by the wisdom of our own 
policy. And to the formulation and carrying out of this policy, 
you and I make some contribution. Individually, this contribution 
certainly ig snval}-—but collectively’ it.can be considerable. As 2 
Club of 500-600 members, with a tradition of 70.years’ achievement 
behind us, we should not undeér-estunate that influerice : rather we 
should take every opportunity to properly direct it; . 

| Let-us for a4 moment look at Australia’s’ 150 years’ record from 
the viewpoint of Natural History. Flere-is:some of- it: Wholesale 
forest <lestruction to-clear land.for grazing and erdpping and for 
timber supplies; avith, -until just recently, ne’ thougtit wharever-of 
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replanang or provision against erosion, Cpsetving the balance of 
life, releasing on the one Nand wany destructive insects by 
eliminating bird and other forms of natural contcal. and on the 
other hand introducing hundreds of noxious weeds and such pests 
as the rabbit t complete the destruction We are short of electric 
power, short of gas, shore of coal, short of water in 4 dry season, 
Above ail, Austraha has one desperate need: poplilation. Vast 
nuiwbers of migrants tiust share tiie country with us and do so 
quickly. If we do not invite thew an a Ing Seale, they wall come 
uninvited—and in your time and mine, 

What does all this mean when added tp? It awans thar every 
hit of country that can possibly be made to produce faod, clothing 
and housing requirements must be opened up, 

How are we concerned as fleld naturalists? As individuals, if 
we are honest with ourselves, yery little. So king as we can get 
4n outing in the busllands that remain, and oallect a bil of whatever 
we are Interested in to add to our own personal knowledge en 
these things, we are content. What dees it matter tu ue individually 
i 100G aeres have een lopped off a: national park. for tabacco 
culture: if the Mallee Fowl or a rare Boronia have become extinct; 
if lave tracts of Wilson's Promontory and the Grampians are 
to be subdivided for settlement; alpine grazing rights broadened 
and every scrap of the Dandenengs opened wp for suburbas build- 
ing blocks, 

But asa Club we haves a very teal concern in such matters. And 
a club is su more than the sim of its members, Tf we evade or 
neglect such responsibilities we have no right to be a Naturalists’ 
Club—with objectives such as this one has had since its inception. 

Sowe of these things have been said before, and it is “because I 
feel that they should he the greatest concern of our Club today that 
[Tam repealing themt. The period of discovery and description of 
new species is tapering ofi—ior Victoria at any, rate—and the 
penod of the great battle for preservation of what natural history 
Temains is rapidly becoming the siipremely important duty of every 
truly Austrahan organization, 

What more can we do? Iimpostant work has been done by this 
Council and its Standmy-Connittees during recent years and all 
members have given their full support—-iwhat mere can be done? 
This Clut desperutely needs more money to énable it to carry out 
its Work on an adequate scale. Your Council can sec ail too elearly 
many of- the rasks thar should be undertaken. Somte of them are 
far lua big for a handful of honorary ofhce-yearers to tackle: they 
require at least one competent paid officer. But who is going to 
pay his salary—or even a half salary? 

The Anthropological Society recently received a sun ui £600; 
bequests like this are needed to give the Club working capntal— 
éven with the increased subscription we are only paying our way 
these days, without broadenity the scope of Ute work, 
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[ would have preierred to talk td (ou nt same of aur naive trees 
all shrvbs, or of many other things, but dealt it to he my duty, as 
your President, tu pass an tu you an inflication of the Chih’s future 
sesponsihility. with the reminder that this Club, Wke any ovher, is 
Ho More than what we, its menibers, make it, 


NATIVE PLANTS PRESERVATION GROUP 
A Report on the Work to Date 


Active mesibers faye promoted and, in some cases, assisted in the 
formation of rabbit-proof wildflower sanctuurivs. The followive list gives. 
the order jn which they were completed, suid (he ody respousible: 

Tangwond roarlside, Country Roads Reard; Boulton Wildflower Saiw- 
tuary, Tallarook Recreation Reserve Committee; Sydenham Sanctuary for 
Flowers of the Basalt, Postal] Department with Native Plants Preservation 
Group: two reserves on Great Ocean Road, Cowtry Roads Bard; 
Enumeralla, Mr. Hurst; Anglesea township, Shire ot Barrahool; Heather 
Hill! Shire of Frankstou: Springvale Road, City of Nonawading. Definite 
widertakiugs, but aot completed Tindal’s Read, Warrandyte. Shere of 
Doncaster and Templestowe; Croydon High Schoo! site, Department of 
Educarians removal of Pink Spider Orchid, Caladenia congesta, fron area 
where a new road wil) be made to small rabbit-proof enclosure, Shire of 
Herttree Gully. 

The Group new has the support of local representatives, wiiosé previous 
work has concrete results—cg,, Mr W. Bunter will fence the ranctyary 
near Marly racecourse. with which the Lands Department has been helpful,. 
and.the Shire of Qzbost will be responsible jor it. . 

Given reasonabje local support, already guaranteed by ‘Taradale Progress 
Association, the Forests Commission will make two rabbit-praof enclosures 
near Bendigo, and one near Turadale, These will provide protection for the: 
rare finwers Phebalinn obcardatum, Crowes ervotata, Boronia dentigera, anc 
Leucopoaon biflorus. , 

The Forests Commission has agreed that provision of wildflower sanc- 
taries is a pittli¢ service and invited our recommendations, Group members 
are partly responsible for the motion recently passed by the Country - 
Women's Association urging Incal attetition to présurvatiui. Srbstantially 
die same motion was seat in [rom three country Groups, two being, from 
our tmetubers.. 

Besides members of the F.N.C.V_, the Graup now bas assoctatrs, with sive: 
active and financial suppurt, and local representatives, who take respoits: 
bility for wiirk in theiy district, There are representatives at Castlemaine 
Croydon, Euroa, Geribroak, Marlo, Maryhorough, Bashworth, St, Mary's 
Serlement, Tallarook and Taradale. For the year ending April 30, 1951, 
there Were 37 F.N.C.V_ members and 33 associates. 

Of a total of £108, £39 has been subscribed Uy members of this Club, and 
39 fav minnine expeitses have been met privately, The present balance in 
hand, £55, {s jast sufficient for help definitely promised to Rushworth asul 
the Shire of Lilydale. Jt will be ncocssary ta help the Borough of Ringwood 
te fence suitably the Eaat Ringwood property donated by Messes, Cheong, 

Progress largely depends an financial support, and the Group.cannot urge: 
trouble and expense untess it is prepared to help, at any cate with the latter. 

~ EBaclosure of the outstanding survival at Clayton Springs will be expengive 
The offer of = reasottable donation must accompany any fiirtler repre-) 
stncation from the Group. A letter just received from the north-west area. 
expresses intecest but refers to the lack of funds. 
ne position af those who urge the spending of taxiayers' money ou 
preservation would be greatly strengtioned if they could show that already 
a number of peeple have thought preservation worth mortiey aiid effort. 
h 
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FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB OF VICTORIA 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS FOR 12 MONTHS ENDED APRIL 30, 1951 
| GENERAL ACCOUNT ‘ 


RECEIPTS : PAYMENTS 
Subscriptions— The Victorian Naturalist— 
Arrears .. 0. 0. ce ue ue we ee £6417 G Printing -. 2-2 2. es va ce es = £503 0 0 
Current 2... teas ve ae SLD 1607 Illustrating ee PAA ne He-PS 7410 0 
Life Membership . oe able ch ics 45 0 Despateiing: . Big A 26 MSS 277 2 
———-— £548 19 1 Tiedt. tate ate me ais al ad 1210 0 
Saies of The Fictoviaw Nativalist .. 2... .. B® 4 10 ——-—_ 4617 7 2 
Advertisements iu Naturalists... 0... .. 0. 16 5 0 Reprints pete S-jeeetatre Coe “thle se ry 446 
- Lnterest received— Postage .. 0. Shaina Py, ese 814 2 
Library Fuad .. 0. 6, 65.) o- #1 12 6 General Printing aud Stationery 30 shaken 30.11 4 
Life Members .. 0. 5. 25 ss oe 15 6 Library .. .. ee 1 7 0 
4 — 218 0 Rent, Caretaking and Meetings pep tt 2400 
Donations recetved -- 6. ele ee ee ee 1il 0 Donations .. .. . 1 fe Oe 110 
s . er General Expenses - ror ean sey 18 7 0 
: £707 17 1 70th Anniversary Meeting: —net Cost ccc ss as 145 3 5 
Excess of Payments over Reccipts for year .. 29 17 10 
£737 15 Y £737 15 9 
BUILDING AND CONTINGENCIES ACCOUNT 
_ Balance ir Bank at 30/4/50 .. 2. 5. -, os ., E119 1 10 Printing of Publications— 
_ Interest on Investments .. 06, 6.0.2 e) ne ee 7 7 Fungi Books .. 2. 6. 44 ee ey ee ay ey ee «=£182 13D 
Sale of Publications .. 2. 6. 1. 2. 2. we ss 60 16 9 Snake Books. .- 6. 6. ss ck ne te ck be we gi 5 0 
Bad@es- of ve men ge we ydoee 8 GIO 416 0 Bank Charge ... PH FR o.5 0 
Christmas Cards .. 2... 6. ee 77 0 Trausfers ta General Bank Account .. .-.- .. 40 6 6 
: j £227 19 2 
- Rank Overdraft ar 30/4/1951... 0... 2610 7 
#254 9 9 = #254 9 Q 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIP ACCOUNT 


Balance in Savings Bank at 30/4/50 .. .. .. £5910 0 
Interest on Current Account ., .. .. 2. 0... 15 6 


£60 15 6 460 15 6 


Taken inte Ordinary Income of year to 30/4/51 £5 10 6 
Balatice in Savings Bank at 30/4/51 .. .. .. 55 


BALANCE SHEET AT APRIL 30, 1952 


Building and Contingencies Fund . £923 9 5 Bank Current Account—Net Balance .. .. ., #4 1 2 
Dudley Best Library Fund .. .. 50 0 @ Arrears. of Subscriptions, estimated to realize. 25 0 O 
———— _ 973 9 5 Suudry Debtors .. .. 0 Art pl tae! fe 16.10 U 
Subscriptions paid in adyance— Stocks on Hand at Valuiation— 
Ordinary .. .. cece ae ee)=« «4380-5 6 Publications ,. .. 2, .. 5, +. £192 0 0 
Life Membership. we et Meds 55 5 0 Badges 0. ce ee ey ee pe es % 0 O 
9810 6 ———_ 228 0 0 
Excursion Account. . bP on os 60 15 10 Investments— 
Wildflower Protection Group Fund 0. os ., 140 0 Dudley Best Library Pui 
Special Donations in hand . je se eel kn 1010 0 Commonwealth. Bonds .. . #0 0 0 
Surplus of Assets over Liabilities, ce ee ee os 1088 12 4 Building and Contingencies Fund— 
3 C'wealth Bonds . £950 0 0 
r *, Less E.S. & A.- 


Bank Account 
overdrawn .. 26 10 
4 —_—_—_—<—, $33 9 § 
————_ 973 9 5 
Library, Furniture, Epidiascope, Loud Speaker, 


and Water-colour Paintings, at valuation .. 948 17 6 
£2,195 18 1 £2,195 18 1 
Audited and found correct 
* G. HOOKE Hon. Auditors N. FLETCHER, Ton. Treasurer. 


June 12, si, 


Dawe 
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EDITH COLEMAN 
A Persone! Appreciation 


There is no need to outlive Mre. Coleman's. work in watural history far’ 
readers of the Natirilist, They, like readers of many other papers, know 
her writings tao well for that to be necessary, fh) any case, & comprebensive 
resumé of her work appeared in the Naturalist of September, 1956, 

Bot, hecause she was unable to go out much durme the later years-of her 
life. she was personally unknown to many otentbers of the Club, and we 
who krew her feel that we should Nke to share that knowledge with our’ 
fellow-imembers. ‘ 

J was almost a school girl when 1 met her, while she was a recoenizedd 
expest, and she helped me in many ways, yet she always treated me as an 
equal, and wot as the learner I was. We loved the same things, and that 
was what mattered to het. | shall always ceuientber her keen interest iw 
all living things. and hee enjoyment af heauty, Memory keeps our friends 
alive for us, and memories of her crowd forward as T write, 

1 remember my fitst. yisit to her [Tealesville cottage, and how lovingly 
she showed me its trees; outitps when she fourd orchids that T should 
neyer Have seen; a day when she drew me into her Blackburn home, saving, 
"Come in, T want ta hear you say ‘Obt'" and showed me a buwl of blue 
Lathyrug @ubescens against a cream wall, ' 

It is hard to think of her apart from that Blackhuriy garden, with its trees 
and herbs and ald roses, its birds among thy fuchsius she had planted for 
them, its paddack of guins at one side, and its cvidences of loving. co- , 
apiration hetween mother andl daughter everywhere: 

Very characteristic.of her was a sentende it one of her newspaper articles 
ai perhaps twenty vears ago: “Jt may be only frayed nerves or it may be 
a very real gricf—there are few hurts that do not yield in some measure te 
the balm of a garden,” 

I tike to remember a walk with hem when, alter Aiding and eijaving 
inany orchids, we stopped at the fence af a Jittle hush garden, watching the 
Spinebills among its salvia flowers. “Sometimes,” she satd, “avhen 1 sec z 
garden like that IT fn out who it helomes te, wad post them stne roots or 
a packet oF seeds. They con't know alo sends them, but J like to think of 
their surprise, and of my seeds growing ia so many different gardens," 

Tr is a goad memary of a gore) friend. 

Jean Gazrkarris. 


x — 


PORTLAND FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 


At tht Annual Meeting leid on May 8 195], Mr. Ro Thomson of the 
Tigh School was elected President, and Messrs. C. Kurtze and B, Virran 
Vice-President. Mr, B. E. Carthew, How Secretary. Members number 
28, and all monthly meetings haye been well attended. 

Main exibits of the evening were some of the rare native hees collected 
recently by Mr, Clif! Beauglehole; several especially good specimens of 
‘aboriginal Hints feud last month in the sand hills by Mr, C. Kurtze; ad 
a tworfeer Powerful Gwl (Ninox strc). ‘a ski secured by the late Mr. 
Donoven on the Lower Glenelg mauy years ‘ago. 

Non F. Leapuenrn. 


LIST OF MEMBERS , 
A new list of embers’ names and addresses Is im preparation: As & 
guide ty Council as to number teeded, please qotify the Treasifer if you 
wish 10 receive a copy. ' 
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WINTER VISITORS TO A BLAIRGOWRIE COTTAGE* 
By Eorte Coteman 


Even Wess has its compersaitons, one of them being that one 
diay sit Wy in the sunshine to watch the birds without feeling 
sculpable. And that is what 1 am dumg while convalescing at 
Blairgowrie, three miles on the ocean side of Sorrento, This cot 
tage was built 85 years ago, and here, all dawu the years, birds 
“have come, sure of water—a precious thing in non-reticulated parts. 

Here among tea-tree-covered dunes the strength and variety of 
-the bird pupulation is surprising. Birds that only rarely visit our 
Blackburn garden (Blue Wrens, White-shafted Fantail, ete.) are 
here in force, while the White-plumed Honeyeater which dominates 
-the home garden we have not seen here. 

Watching birds flock to the haths and fuod trav. one cannot fail 
to note how sone of them differ, m size, colour and song, from their 
species at Blackburn. Victoria's first naturalist, George Gass, 
thought the birds of Wilson’s Prormontery and Western Port had 
a sweeter note than those of Port jackson, White | would not say 
thal the Sorrento songs are sweeter, they certainly differ’so much 
that we say, “Ch, listen to that Blacklird, or that Grey Thrush.” 
Bath of these birds are Jarger and more beautiful than those at 
Blackburn. Indeed, we offen think they are superb specimens, m 
finer feather, the Blackbird with glossicr-llack plumage and a 
deeper orange bill, which glows vividly against the black tea-tree. 
The Grey Thrusli, surprisingly large, witha deep nut-brown mantle 
and light breast, is, one would say, i the pink uf condition, 

While seme birds bathe singly or in pairs, thornhills and many 
others take the plunge together, and, srnall as they are, what a 
splash they make! Tr cs pretty ta see two Searlet Robins in the 
bath with only their bills and white caps showing above the brim, 

-then the splash as they become active. 

Two Goldfinches bathing together are a pretty sight, hut a whole 
*chann” taking the plunge at oneé is something lo watch for—and 
to listen Lo, for they smg as they dip. 

One moment the hath may he full of a mob of splashing thornbills. 
Next moment two White-backed Magpies, or a Butcher-hird. have 
possession and the small birds are discreetly absent. They are not 
far away, however, for a closely cropped tea-tree nearby offers a 
ready refuge into which they shp until the coast is clear. In this, 
100 smal! birds are lost at once. A rosemary, and a coustal rice- 
Mower, trimmed in the same way, are used as escapes. 

The cotlage stands on a high, flat-Lopperl dune, over which a 
hawk has been seen. Hosts of Blue Wrens are with us, many with 
“hiue tails, but so far none with bine body plumage. Recently part 


“These antes were the last received from Mrs. Coteman, just two weeks 
Thefore ber death.—Editor. - r 
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of the ground at the hack was fenced.in with Wite-netting. This- 
seems ta have given a sense of security to the wrens, The 
enclosure made by wire fence, box-room and garage is probably 
too restricted for a hawk to “brake down” before making its swoop.. 

One thing is niost impressive about these small winter vsitors— 
their atrival, not i) twos or threes, but in flocks, Vellav-tailed Tits 
come in a cloud, hke butterflies. Instantly hoth baths wil] be full. 
of splashing tits with hosts waiting in the branches of a black. 
lea-tree overhead, ar along the picket fence 

List of, bieds that frequent the baths and food tray; Magpie,. 
Grey Thrush, Buteher-bird, Blackbird, Silver-eve. White-shafted. 
Fantail, Yellow Robin, Scarlet Robm. Blue Wren, Whire-eared 
Crescent, Spiny-cheeked, Singitig and Yellow-faced Haneyeaters,. 
Eastern Spinehiil, Thornbill (two species), Serab Wren, Green- 
finch, Goldfinch, Red-browed Finch, Golden Whistler, Red and 
Little Wattle-birds, Yellow-tailed Tit. 

The Leaden Flycatcher does not visit the batlis, nor does the 
Mountain Thrush, but it builds here. The British Song Thrush 
has apparently not spread in this direction. 


DISCOVERY 


The other day we were reorganizing a garden shed, and there was mucly 
foing and coming through vie doorway, when something close against the- 
Nntel caught my eye, and L stopped to investigate. At first I thought it was 
a Hairy-Mary cocoon—just about that aige—14 inches, but then noticed 
thar, instead of a red-brown colour, it was mouse-coloured, I peered again. 
then called my companion ta have a look. Was it a hat? “Prohalsly," said 
she. “Leave ic alone, revolting thing!’ Hut not for me, T fave often heard! 
them here at mght, but I had never seen one of this minute dimension, my 
only other experience with the species being with the huge fellows that 
abounded with us ia Ceylan. I'll agree, seen hanging up. they did look 
yevolting, My partner refused ta help in my education, se very gingerly 
I tried tu ease it away from the door jamb and into a glass jar, as I did not 
know if it would take fnght and Ay of. The poor wee thing squealed heartily 
and gling to my glove, Whew T caw it woulli't fly off, I took at out and* 
really began to enjoy myself, 

The fur—T wonder could anything else be so silky and soft. It was so- 
soit that when I straked the imy body with my little finger at could not 
realize the subtlety of the texture, Then the gradation of colour from: 
the yrey-hrown of the body ta the deep grev-purple of its wings. tightly 
faldei) on each side. But its tiny face—at last F have seen a fairy pig and” 
know that pigs da fly! IT don't know when I have been so faseinated—the- 
minute upturned snout, try face and, by ocinparison, long eats shaped 
rather like a conch shell cut im half, with’ the inner convelutions showing. 
What an extraordinary formation! By this time my poor little bat was 
vibrating wl over at a terrific rate and I did not want to frighten him: 
further. so J gurked him away in-a dark spot where he would get over the 
shock of being so rudely disturbed and stared upon. And T still don’t know: 
half the things I warited to know about him, 


(Exivact fra a letter sent te Mrs. Colemat.) 
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SOME REVISION IN HELICHRYSUM 
(With Descriptions of Four New Species) 
By N. A. Wakieirin 
HELICHRYSUM ALPINUM. sp. iow. 


Fyrytox alpinus, Faltir oblenyis obtusis anargine subleevelwtis supra 
gladsiusculer subtns romadtsgne aldr-tomemoants, corymdis conferts, copie 
autlis angusta-calindsicts etrca 4-floribus, tavolncrt sqnamis externts wmtines 
pletacers. titinies appendice Wifisn Potente, pappl sets opice viz erasgatis, 


HOLOTYPE: Mt. Hotham, Victoria, Jan, 1888—C, Walter, (Melh.) 


An alpine shrub; leaves very small, oblong, obtuse, margins more or less 
revolute, upper surfaces glabrous, white-tomentose beneath: corymbs. very 
snyall, with narrow-cylindrical sessile heads; florets usually 4 (rarely > 
or 6); auter involucral bracts shining, light hrown to reddish: inner braces 
with blunt white spreading apices; pappuy hristles not or slightly thickened 
at their ayaces. 

Plentiful in ihe high alps of Victoria, New South Wales aud Tasmania. 

The Tasmanion specimens constitute the Aekchrysian Hookers var. 
exponstfolinuy Morris and Willis (Vic. Not, 59: 85-6, Sept. 1942), whielr 
is very pubescent with rather acute broad-based leaves, In the Kosciusko 
area of New South Wales the species is very pubescent and has faljage with 
intermedjate characters. 

A, alpiiwin ig best distinguished from H, Hookeri iy having spreading 
leaves, and fram HW, Backhoe (a Tasmanian endemic with about 1S Aorets) 
in having very few florets. 


HELICHRYSUM ANGUSTUM sp. nov, 


Hyutex ororius, foltts obovatis plantasculis swlanncranatis supra glabris 
subhis renmiisque adpressa-lomentosis, coryuibis confertrs, capitis set- 
situs augista-cylnurice civeu 6-flortbus, aneolucel squantis catteotig 
stromineis intfimis appendice subacnia patente, padpi setis valde cragsalis, 


HOLOTYPE; Swanport, Tasmania, ca, [280—Dr, G, ¥, Stony, (Melb.) 


A coastal shrub, up to 10 feet high; leaves under 4} inch long, obovate, 
almost mucronate, flat; glabrous above, with tightly appressed tomentum 
beneath; corymbs. small, dense; heads narrow, sessile, about 6-flowered, 
outer bracts dull, Jight Brown; inner bracts with spreading, sontewlat 
pointed, white apices: pappus bristles very much thickened at their apices. 

]} is apparently confined to the east coast of Tasmania. 

H. anyustin is at once distinguished fram MH. Baekhovsit by its maritime 
habitat, thin leaves, uat'raw. heads and few florets; abd it differs from the 
mainland A, cureifaliwmr: in having less tomentum, smaller obovate leaves. 
flat pointed. bract-ravs, cte, 


HELICHRYSUM SECUNDIFLORUM sp. nov. 


Fratcer condttus, foltis angusto-cuncatts obtusis supra arochnoiders situs 
vanulisqne cinereo-~omentosis, carxiidbis subsompasilix sacpitis secundts, 
capitulisy campanulatis circa Dflavibus, duvatucré squamis externis, nitidis 
alutaceis infonis appendice plana oblonga patente, papi setis upica crassatis. 


BOUT er Cabhoras Mts. (6000 f¢.), Victoria, Feb, 185¢—F, Muetler- 
Meth. 


Spreading shrub with very spicy arama: bratichlets white-tomentose 
Ieayes parrow-cuneate, Bat, 1 om or Jess long, grey and cobwebby ahove, 
densely white-tamentase beneath; corymbs small, rather dense, often secined 
to the iat branches; heads about 15-Aowered: jnvolucre cammpanulate : 
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outer ivohicral ‘Hracth shinihg, brown; dhher’ Wracts' with tone fal bluot 
‘spreading while apices; pappus bristles thickened at their apices 

Almost wholly from the Australian Alps, of New South Wales. andl 
Victoria; but also from Jenolay Caves anc Wilson's Promontory. 

Tneluded with Ay Miavsotdenn by Mors and Wilhs (he. R31 hut casest 
distinguished therefram hy shart broad feayes and denise white tomentum. 
tts shining involucval bracts and spneate Jeaves disunguish in frum A. 
tedifohiwn—a Yasnianium endemic; and these two features. as well a6 the 
flat smooth characters of the doliage, distinguish A. secuudiferin Grom 
Ay vosmarinifalinnn 


HELICHRYSUM CONLETUM, sp.nov, 


Frates coudttus, Solis vignsto-lancedlatts platiusculis acutixs supra 
avanknoidas wl gliosis subtus veanidlisqie alho-vel ferrugiwedr 
tompitasis, coryinbis decom positis, capitvlis pedioallatss subtadbtaadits cired 
J6-flaribus, trvelueri sqpaunis extorars duriusedlis iubricatts delistie ag- 
endice ploiin subacuta patente, pappt setis aptor crassoatis. 
HOLOVYPE: Pine Bill) Suggan Bogegan, Victoria fon sandy slopes, 
Tan, 16, 1948 J, A. Wits, (Merb) 


A shrub about & ‘ect high, somewhat viscid and with a sjiey arama; 
Uranchlets densely wlhite-tomentose, eaves warrow-laneealate, 4 to J anch 
Jong by A; ta F inch wide, acoie, rather flat, cabwebhy te glabrous afovt, 
usuaily ferruginass beneath; corymbs «usually sarge, dscompaund) heads 
rather turbinate. ench with about 16 florets; outer involucral bracts unique 
wn the group, hard, qoch whitish apices: inner bracts with broad, rather 
-puinted, spreading white apices: jqipus bristles thickened ar their eplecs. 

Distributed in the drier parts of south-cast New South, Wales and cestern 
Vietaria. ; 

Superfcially, F. coaditwm resembles AH. thyrsotdewnr, but is distinepished 
Jai ance hy dense tementum and pointed invelucral bracts. 


HELICHRYSUM DENDROIDEUM. nom aon. ° 
( ieposarre Enpatorian ferrnatmenn Cabill. FON, Tfoll, 2: a8 2 TS 
(186). , 

The rame Helichvysian Ferruginenme CTabill,y Less, Sv. Catip,, al7 
(1852), cannot stand for this species, as the combination had already been 
“used by Persgau in 1807 (Syn. Plant, 2: 414) for a South African ylaus- 

A tall shrub or small tree, branchlets conspicuously anwled. only yery 
slightly tomentose, leaves lanceolate, asually arte. margins usually erenu- 
Tate carvinhs large. loose. heads pale, narrow, with 5-6 (rarely 4-8) florets, 
bract rays shert, broad, crenate, 

Common in eastern New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania, and reaches 
South Australia. 


HELICHRYSUM ARGGPAHYLLUM fA. Gunn. ee DC.) cowl, now, 


[Sviionys Cassinia onophyllyn A Cums, ex BC,, Prod. G) 455 (1847.4) 

A diffuse cumarin-scented shrub, up to about 5 fect highs Srarches densely 
brown-fontentose; Jeaves marrow-lanceolate, ta about 5 cms. Jeng aml J cm. 
broad, flat, thin, glabrous ehoave. tightly yrey- ta rusty-tomentoxe and often 
S-ribhed beneath; corymbs very large, somewhat loose; heads broad, stalked, 
about. 14-flowered; outer bractr doll, brawn, papery, ninér frracts with 
very brord short rounded crenulate white apices; paps bristles somewhat 
shickened at their apices. : 

Plentiful, especially near the coast, in south-castern’ New South Wales, 
éastern Victoria, Bass Streit islands, and northern 'Tasitania 

Syn. (Telichraswmu feeruginesm. var, Gravesii (Rodway) J, H. Willis, 
Mie, Nat, 5B) 16d (April, $942). 
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N. argophuflan is amply distinguished from ff. déendroidewn, by its dense 
famentum, Hal lealanergins, bread catipulae ard nwmerous florets. It is 
refated to the sub-alpwe HH. Stivlvgii, whoel is much larger i all parts, 
and invariably has long flat spreading white bract-rays, as well 43 Having a 
different teai-venation—~a feature aot apparent in small leaves, 


HELICHRYSUM ROSMARINIFOLIUA (C.abiil.) Less, has feen at 
times lumped with 77. Myrsowcun and ff, ledifaltias (Syn, Ozothanrons 
cricifatins} from hoth of which it ag readily distinguished hy its unigne 
asperans or tuberculate rolled mucronate leaves and few fabout 6) florets. 
(Ozothmoviuts purpurascens DC. isa synanym. of Jf, ledtfutin and is thu: 
quite distinet fram HH. raamarinifaliunt. deste the implications in connection 
with the setting op af MW. resneinifelnan var, prepivascens Moarria and 
Wilhis, fic, 59: 468) 


HELICHRYSUM CUNNTD CHI) F, Muell ex Benth, 

This name must bewsed for the Australian species which hag Jong heen 
known as “/7, coerenm”, The type specimen of the latter — ie, of Chryse- 
coma citerea Labill.—thangh allegedly from Tasmania, is undoubtedly 
the New Caledoman endemic which Seblecbter later descmbed as Al oto- 
ededomenn, Labillardiere did collest the present H. Grint i Tasnenta, 
but ryelitded che specimens ia his herhariiin with his Melictineian (Baim 
torimay rosmarinifatinan, 

LH. Gurenid is abundant on the coastal sand-dunes at Tasiidurd and Victerria, 
umd reaches South Australia. 

Frot the characters given, ff. brectralaten (HE) Ronit, secins to be 
a slightly farger-leayed variation of 77, Gunuti. 


HELICHRYSUM BILOBUM, sam now, 


[Synonym Gzothanunrs retuses Sond, et Muell,, Linnava, 25: 510 (1832).] 

Mueller’s ame "ilichrysung votnsuene'—Prag., 8: 46 (1873)- cannot be 
used for this plant, for the combination had already been made by Sprengel 
in 1826 (Syst. 3: 471), based wpon a different plant 

The few jing alludes to the norinal bilohed state oi the epex of the 
lea 

fi. bilobum is found in western Victoria, south-west New South Wales, 
and South Australia. 


HELICHRYSUM CATADROMUM. vom. now. 


[Syncaym: Gsothenumes decursens Po Muell, froin Phity dial, ’tel) 3) 
59 (1837.)] 

Mueller latee coinbined this. specific epirhet with Hefichrasnn —— Prag. 
8» 46 (1871); but that combination hac already been used in 1794 ( Mownck,, 
AMfcth., 576) for a different plant. 

The new name is the Greck canivalomt of Meellur’s Latm epithet, 
decurrens. 

H. catadyomum bas sparse thick almost pointed terete leaves not dilated 
ar hilubed, and very inuch. swollen decurrent Wes on the stems) aml ft is 
certainly distinct fram H fiilohum, which has fat asd dilated or else 
conspicuously bilohed leaves, and only very thin lares an the stems.  * 

H catadromiae is a desert species, found mm the interior of New Souls 
Wales and South Australia. Tt reaches Weetero Australia too, and has 
recently been discovered im north-western, Vivtoria (at Jeparit aud Hattalr), 

Hehchrrswm. pseudo-ferruginenu Hochr, referred to by Willis, te. 58: 
163-4, is, aceording to the piece of the type specimen which the author sect 


a 


tu Methourne, identical with Cassia aevleate R.Br. | 
The publication of this paper in its present form, is ior the purpose af 
making the seyeral new natnes available for use in several forthcoming 
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hotanical works. The writer has completed a survey af the 30-odd species 
whieh constitute the seetion Oselhanuns of the penus Heliehrysen, and it 
intended that such will eventually be published fully, ; 

In the carrytig out of these studies, many hundreds of specimens have 
heen examined—from Melbourne aud Sydiey National Herbaria, Hobart 
Liniversity, and various private collections. Neither there nor in extensive 
field observation did the writer find evidence of any transitional forms, as 
are somethines atirihated te the group: but on the contrary, it was revealed 
that the species aré quite stable in theiy respective combinations of dis- 
linguishing features 


“FLINDERS CHASE, KANGAROO ISLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA” 
(By Mepvinia Masterina) 


In fourteen all-tno-short chapters the author records her impressiows of 
the delights and attractions one may find in Flinders. Chase—the almost ideal 
212 square mile wilfl-life refuge which occupies the entive western end of 
Kangarac Taland. lig this sanctuary bave been introduced such animats as 
the koala, platypus. emu, Brush Turkey and Lewan. several species of 
kangaroo and wallaby, and, oddly enorigh, pies, goals aud Ligurian bres, 

In justice to the South Australian Tlora and Fauna Raard, which tanages 
the sanctuary, it should be noted that the last-mentioned three area relic of 
the early days of settlement and exploration. in common with reserves af 
similar kind in other parts of Austratia, Anancial limiations have hindered 
any attempt by the Board of Managemen! to weed ont the pigs and goats, 
although, as. is indicated toward the end of the book, some revenue is obtained 
from the sale of possum and wallaby ekins! 

The bers. however, provide quite another—and much more pacluresque— 
slory. and to them the reader should be grateful, for withaut them there would 
have bees, perchance, no hltle hook by Mrs, Masterman. 

it its G2 pages (Georgian House, Melhourne, 7/6) will be daund a fund of 
accuriate information, gleaned from field observation, about the character aad 
habits of the bush creatures that inhabit the Chase, The Masterman farnily— 
camped for long spells near the bank of the Rocky River—found the animals 
a soctable, even sometimes inquisitive, hunch. The pen pictures of “Maria,” 
the Sooty Kangaroo, aud hee joey “Jimuny,” the Lace Lizard and his gastrn- 
nomic teats. the koalas and ther private lives provide material for but a 
few of the happily written pages of the book, while the many pene drauigs 
on the marginy and sandwiched among the text are a pleasing embellishment. 
On page 4 one will surely smile to observe the elegant attitude assumed dy 
Mes, Phaycolareius cluereus when overcome hy the heat of the day | 

The Chase is rich in bird-life and the author tells just enough about then 
to whet the appetite of the bird Gbserver for studying birds of a kind rare on 
Ye mainiand, As a complement tr the animal life. she writes in a general 
way of the various plant associations that occur throughout the area, and a 
number of the more showy wild-flowers are not anly described but ilistrated 
hy four colour plates from her awn paintings—two of them portrayiig seine 
of the Island's orehisl flora, The plates; allhough colourful, rather misrepre- 
sent (Fre patural calour-cones af the flowers depicted. but thes is a fault that 1s 
easily durgiven i 4 book that is so handsomely produced: 1t may not become 
the natural hastory classic. predicted by its pubtishers, but it is a book worth 
reading and worth possessing for il merits a place in one's bookshelves among 
.a collections of Australimaita. 

+J.R.G. 
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GEORGE LYELL, 1866-1951 


The death of George Lyell, FJE,S., at his home at Gisborne, Victoria, on 
May 19, 1951, has broken yet anther link with Lhe carly history of the 
Field Naturalists Club of Victoria, of which, since J940, fe bad been an 
Houotary Member. I alse: removes possibly the Jast survivor of the alder 
thtomologists Tron the State of Victoria, in fact abluest of Australia. 
OF Mr. Lyell's acveration of entomologists, pethaps the only ae sall living 
is Me. 11, Lawson Whitlock, of Bunhary, WiA- 

Mr. Lyell joined the Club in 1888 as a young mata of 21 and soon came 
under the influence of many of the pronvers of Australian patura) history— 
Frank Spry, then eulentolagist of the National Museum of Victoria, Sir 
Baldwm Spencer, Charles Freeh, James Kershaw, Dudley Best, all within 
the State of Victoria, and he coreesponded aud exchanged speciniens with 
such notable entomolagisis as Dr G. A, Waterhouse, Dr. Jefferis Turner, 
Mr, Rowland lidge, PF. P. Dodd, and W. B, Barnard, _ 

In addition ta becoming known as one of Australia’s leading Lepidopterists, 
he also came under the spell of our native orchid flora. 

Soon alter joming the Club he moved fram South Melbourne ti the quiet 
and picturesque lithe township of Gishomne, where he was associated, aitnost 
until the time of his death, with the firm of Cherry & Sons—a name kaown 
itt every dairying community which hud use far a butter-churn, and. to every 
entomologist throughout the length and breadth of Australia, for Cherry & 
Sons were supphers of all emomolngical requisites from pins to cabinets | 

Every nook and cranny mm the northern end of the Pyrete Ranges and 
Mt. Macedon soon beaime known to George Lyell, and it was not Jong 
before he collected the rare “Spectral Duck Orchid" (Colaena Swlhrvanii}, 
specimens af which he exhibited at a Club meeting in January, 71906, Its 
discovery there has mtrgucd orthidologsts in Jater years because never 
before or since has it been fonmd beyond Ms original statiots in the Grampians, 
where it Was first discovered by Sullivan in 1838, 

In 1924, in company with the late W. EH. Nicholls, of orchnl fane, Ceorge 
Lyell) came upon a second plant curisity—the Elbow Oretad (Spicwoew 
Hantiana). At that time it was regarded asa very rare species in Victoria; 
incre revent records, however, hive shown it to be refatively widespread 

His collection of pressed orchids included specimens [rom all parts of 
Australia, and bis careful annotations provide a valiable recurd over the 
past sixty years ul species distribotion, at any rate for the State of Victoria. 

The finding of several rare and very focal species of Lycaemid butterflies 
in the Gishorme district is another of George Lycil's achievetnems. One 
species (Psendalmmrns chloride. copys) he discovered oO @ wattle tree 
in the main strect of Gisborne, That tree has long since gone anxl with it 
the butterfly. ; 

A courieuus man and a prompt and kindly correspandent. lis readiness to 
help others was inevitably reflected in the eagerness of others to reciprocate. 
George Lyell thus maintaiied a wide circle of frignds in all States of the 
Commonwealth—many of these he meyer met, though le corresponded with 
thein for the greater part of a fife-ame! 2 

In the early years af his long associanion with the Club, be frequently 
exbibited at the Annual Conversaziones, and contributed papers and notes-- 
mainly on Lepidopters—io the Victorian Noturalist, Between the years 
1390 snd 1909 eleven of his cantribmtions concerned bis reports on mew 
speci¢s of moths and butterflies. His last uote, written in 1953, brought to 
notice the curious phenomena of “shuck" smayements in the flowers of 
certain orchids. F 

Amongst entomologists his fume will for ever rest on his two great 
contributions to the study of Austruhian Lepidoptera fst in 19L4, the 
publication of the stutdurd text book. Minterfics of Austratio—in the 
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production of whieh lye collaborated with the late Dr. G A, Waterhouse 
of Sydney (who predeceased hin by tess than 4 year); and second hy the 
magnificent gift, spread over the years 1932-1947, to the National Museum 
of Victoria, of his collectinn of over 40,00 specimens af moths and butter- 
fies. Besides being scientifically and accurately named, this collection ss an 
everashitg monttmeut ta the neatadss aid skill of its donor, Te contains 
upwards ul 400 type specimens and many rare aberrations, as well as long 
series of specimens of many species. 

George Lycll was a genial and likeable man and sn execllent companroit 
on a rainble. As with many naturalists who pursue their hobbies out of 
doors, he remained able and active up to an age when most other men prefer 
to sit quietly at the fireside, Those of us who lave journeyed to Gishorne, 
have oll such oceasions looked Sorward to the Ave-nile tramp te the Pyrete 
Ranges, where perchance we might be guided to inspect a particular tree 
amongst thousands of other seemingly identical ones, on which he had some 
moth or butterfly larvae feeding. 

Hye attce pointed out that, as a contession to his age at &5--when he 
suffered a serious allness—te had given up night collecting. This meant 
that he had abandoned his earlier practice of roaming the thick forests or 
lonely ranges ut night, armed with collecting gear and lamp, 

At BO he was still active enough to enjoy a ramble of several inileg or 
a ltip to Melbourne to visit the National Museum: by 1950, however, he 
realized that tis field days were over. 

His collection af herbarium specimens of orchids is to go to the National 
Herbarium, where it will constitute—hke his Lepidoptera collection at the 
National Muscam—a perpetual monument to fis work and memory, He has 
added much to the atnals of Australia's natural Wastory. This he blended 
hajipily over the years with keen business abitity, bis hame, and his devotion 
to the Presbyteman Church, as well as his patronage to local organizations 
in Gisborme, 


—J. Ros Garner and A, N, Buts. 


BIRDS AT SYDENHAM SANCTUARY 


The small sanctuary at the P.M.G.'s Department Wireless Station, 
Sytenham, enclesed for ue purpose of preserving typics) basalt flora of 
the Kerlur Plains, is found to pasyess some appeal to the bird faver. 

On Saturday, March 10, 1951, just outside the sanctuary, a Whife- 
faced Heron was disturbed frome a shallow pool. A few seconds later 
twa more birds of ihe same species avose i laboured flight from the 
little wate of the fenced-in ares. Swarms of large grasshoppers pre- 
sumably accoimted for the birds” presence, Ou the walk from St. 
Albans in the dazzling summer sunshine, numbers of While-backed 
Magoies. many Ravens and a Nankeen Kesirel, were sighted. On the 
return walk jater in the day, bird twitterings in a stunted Pepper-tree 
on investigation were found to be from White-fronted Chats and Yellow- 
tailed Thernhills, in equal numbers totalling about 30 birds. The herds 
darled to and from the Pepper-tree and the telegraph or fence wires of the 
railway Vine, The irce was in flower, but what kept the birds together so 
cansistently could not be ascertained. An ndjacent Sugar Gur revealed a 
Macqie Lark perched overhead a few feet from its tnate, who was brooding 
or a mud nest built on & branch well sheltered with ttense foliage, T.ast 
year Papits were observed jh the P.M,G'5 paddock, and Quail, a. Brown 
Hawk, and several Honeyeaters (principally the White-plinned species) 
have been reliably reported i the wnitediate locality of the cnclnsure 


—H. C. FE. Srawarr. 
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The monthly meeting of the Chul was held at they National 
Herbarium on Monday,’ July 9, 1954. The President, Mr. E. &, 
Lord, ‘was in the chair and about 120 meiibers and friedds attended, 

Mrs. ‘Marjory Loader, of N.S.W., was elected and welcomed as 
a Cotntry Memher 

The President announced the nomination of Mr: Geo: N. Hyans 

as an Honorary Member if recognition of his long and valued 
setvice to the Club (Me. Garnet/Dr. Chattaway ). 

A cordial welcome was extended to visitors present,” especially 
ta Mr, anid Mrs. S. Colliver, Mr. Colliver brought greetings from 
the Queensland Naturalists’ Club (of which he is President’ ). Mr. 
Geo, Mack, Mr. A. H, Chisholm, of Sydney, and spoke of -his 
recent meeting with Dr. Fleckér at the Science Congress held in 
Brisbane. 

Mr. Garnet reported the appointment of Mr. A: GC. Collins (it 
Country Mentber of the Clb) to the Town and Couritry Planning 
Board. -It was recalled that ‘Mr. Callins and his Associates had, 
in 1950, sought the advice of the F.N.C.V. on the inclusion of 
natyre reserves: and wild-life. “sanctuaries in the planning: of. the 
Greater Geelong area. : 

A heief report on his recent visit with members of the State 
Develspment Committee to. Portland and the Lower Glenelg area 
was given by Mr. Garnet, who stated -that, the visitors had been 
most impressed with what they had seen and. with the potentialities 
of the region as a National Patk, ' 

On bebalf of the Wild Flower Pr eservaticnt Group, Mr. Swaby 
sade an earnest appeal to members oj the Chib for financial support 
and assistance in the care and upkeep. of these reserves, Due to 
Miss Waddell’s consistent work and generosity over a long period, 
protection for many species of flora fast becoming rare has been 
procured.” This important worl: must receive immediate Support 
otherwisé-the éffarts of this Group will be. in vain! Miss Waddell 
wishes to hear irom anyone knowing the locality of Providence 
Ponds “and the Tanié of aiy person in this district who -would form 
a Group for the caré of a sanctuary, 

The President introduced paragraph 6 ot the proposed ‘by-laws 
dealing with the proposal to impose an entrance fee, A pro and 
contta statement was presented hy the Acting Secretary, Mr. 
Garnet. The Chairman invited conmments before requesting meme 
bers to indicate their approval: ti or disapproval uf the alopecia ot 
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this fee. Messrs, Coghill, Burstoniand Swab} spoke on-the iwerits 
and demerits of the proposal and a vote, by show of Jands, indi- 
cuted a fairly even division of opinion on the question, Mr. Swaby 
drew attention to the desirability of exempting Junior Members: 
from stich i charge. 

Mr. €, EK, Bryant, of the R.A.O.U., and Editor of The Bin, 
ws the guest speaker of the evening and chose for his subject 
“Camps of the R,A,O.U," The Union wag founded in 1901 in 
Victoria mainly by mentbers of the F.N.C.¥., and in recognition of 
is jubilee Mr. Bryant gave a vivid account of the many interesting 
and amusiig experiences encanntered at camps held in various 
parts of Australia, His descriptions were accotpanied by splendid 
slides depicting some of the actual mig 3 sites, the district sur- 
rounding the camps and many of the bitds observed on these 
expeditions, 

A vote of thanks was moved by Afr. Hanks and seoonded by Dr. 
Chattaway. 


EXHIBITS 


PLOWERS—Y¥arioas speces all garden grown, and calibited by Mr- 
I, Hainmett. Mz. A. E. Brooks, Mr. R. Allen. Mr. J. $. Seaton and the 
Botanic Gardens. \ - 

Pat.ef Native Orchids—Master Davil Blonfeld, 

CATERPILLAR—Larva of Swift Moth (see note)—Mr, J, Ros Garnet, 

SPIDER—HAuntsinan Spider fram Orpheus Is, Queens!—). Maltison. 

ARTEFACT.-Ouartzne Quorn, found at Keilor, flaked jor scrapers. 
Oldest authentic record of stone worked by the aharigines—Mr, A. Brunton, 

THOATOGRAPITS—Various Mungi found ot excursion to Menzies Creek, 
including the Veyctable Caterpillar, Cordyceps Guaniti—Mr. RD. Lee, 


SWIFT MOTH CATERPILLARS 
An Economic Pest . 


These calerpiliars (family Hepialidar), at present in'plague proportions, 
are infesting and temporarily destroying vast. areas of valuable pasture in the 
Weatern District of Viotoria. ; 

The larvae feed alinost elitirely on grass roots and, during the course of 
their development in antumi and winter, they succeed in completely destroying 
the herbage in areas coveriug several acres. Ay seen irom a distanee infested 
paildocks present the appearance of hiaving been ploughed and harrowed. 

Extensive areas between Port Fairy, Portland and Hamilton have been 
lompararity ruined by the depredations of the caterpillar, which during 
glaytime, is ta be found several inches below the surface and therefore immune 
inant attack by birds. 

Control by chemical poisons appears to be aut of the question beth on 
account of expense and danger to live stack. Biological control scems to be the 
Oily solution and it is understood that the C.S..R.O, is at present studying the 
biology of the moth and its larvae, Fungus infection may be practicable. 

- Lu its present number at occasions severe economic loss to the-unfortanate 
wrazier oo whose property it happens to fuec, smee, as the grass’ disappears, 
sheep waist cither he sold or transported to fresh fields, 
—J. Ros. Garnet. 
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> THE MALLEE 
(Lecture given at Club, August 1950) 
By Dr, Revnen TT. Parton 


The word Mallee is used in two separate senses, First it is em- 
ployed for those eucalypts which have a large rootstock from which 
several rather slender shoots arise, and, secondly, it indicates that 
portion of the State in which these cucalypts occur. However, within 
this area, which is roughly one-fifth of Victoria, there are other 
types of vegetation, iu which no eucalypts may be found or be only 
sparsely present. Geographically, the Mallee is an area of very 
low relief and has no streams either arising in, or running throug 
it. Excepting in part for the fringing forest of Red Gum-Black Box 
along the River Murray, this portion of the State is dominated by 
two elements of its climate, low rainfall and high temperatures, 
and arising from these two is high evaporation, which at Mildura 
amounts to over sixty inches from a free water surface. 

The rainfall decreases from approximately Afteen imches in the 
south to ten at the corner of the State where it adjoms New South 
Wales and South Australia. Not only is the total amount of rain 
received small, but both its distribution over the vear and its degree 
of variability add further difficult conditions for plant life. In the 
north at Merbein, only three months of the year have a rainfall over 
one inch per month, and even in the south at Rainbow there are 
four months with less than an inch, No station in the Mallee has 
2 total exceeding two inches for a single month. The smonthly 
distribution of the rain is a miodified winter type, that is, the winter 
months receive more rain than the summer months and there ts 
therefore a coustantly recurring aunual dry period. However, the 
most unfavourable factot of climate for plant life is the unreliability 
of the rainfall. Drought years are not evenly distributed with the 
good years but may be grouped together as in the years 1943-5. 
Apart from this there has been a cycle for the bad years, for every 
thirteenth year since 1875 has had a very Jow rainfall; but the 
amount reccived is not always the lowest received in any ore year 
during a cycle, The years 1888, 1901, 1914, 1927 and 1940 were 
also dry in the Wimmera and even as far as Bendigo, 

Temperatures throughout the Mallee are high in summer and 
the century is passed several times in the year. The maximum 
teniperature recotded is 123.9 for Mildura. Although summer 
temperatures are high, the mean minintum temperatures in winter 
are Jow, much lower indeed than those of the coastal: towns Portland 
and Warrnambool. This explains why the Howering af the Harbin- 
ger of Spring is frequently recorded first from the coastal areas. 

Although climate dominates the whole area, there is by no means 
any uniformity in the vegetation, for indeed there are several very 
strongly contrasting types, and this is due entirely to the yery 
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different. soils present, which mm lufn are the fesult of different 
geological agencies. 

Jn Miocene times, the present site of the Mallee was ocrupned 
by a wide gulf extending beyond the present State boundaries, and 
into this the Darling, Murrumbidgee and Murray Rivers entered 
separately. Subseynuently, an the recession of the sea, the sea bed 
became <lry land, and the well known east and west ridges were 
formed, but there is comparatively flat land aswell. Shell life in 
those geological periods was richer than to-day, aud as a result 
the newly formed surface was hight calcareous. During subsequent 
periods rain water washed down the line to lower Jevels and thus 
was formed the present calcareous deposits beteath the soil, Ty 
places sheet limestone aecucs but in others only a loose rubble is 
found. This limestone conntry ts the especial home uf lhe Mallee 
eucalypts, 

J later period was arid and ducing this (ime red sands were 
blown from the north to form the reddish ridges which have a 
southerly or south-easlerly direction. The soil on the ridges, 
particularly in the north, is very deep and lime may be entirely 
absent, In some parts, however, lime does uccur at shallow depth, 
rand it seems probable that the red sand hecame mixed with loose 
lime during the arid period. The ridges are at times very broad 
and flat and are the home of the Pine-Belar forests. 

Suil later, and not far distant from the present time, another 
arid period occurred during which white sands. were blown from 
the south-west and moved in a north-easterly direction, reaching 

ssibly as faras Yungera. hese sands occupy large areas in the 
Sig Desert, which lies south of the Quyen-Murrayville line, and in 
the Millewa Desert, which lies to the north af the line. The Hatiah 
Sandhills are an extension of this area, but here the sand has 
assumed a reddish tint due to intermixture with the red sands from 
the torth. These white sands at times form long ridges but without 
general direction, at other times an irregular collection of hills, 
termed “jumble” by the late A.S. Kenyon, and sometimes sand- 
sheets, but these are not well developed in Victoria, Althotigh these 
sands have been stabilized by vegetation the suil shows no profile. 
This sand is clothed by the Mallee Heath. 

‘The final dry, or more or Jess arid, period for the Mallee brings 
us ta the present day and we can wifness the last stages ot the 
drying up of the numerous lakes scattered about this country and 
near hy areas, Some of these have been completely soiled over 
and veretated, as may ve scen on the Caldér- Highway betweetr the 
207 and 309-niile posts and alse on.the Henty Highway:at Bronze- 
wing. One cannot say whether the present dry period ts deepening 
or ameliorating but the drought of 1943-5 was the worst experienced 
by vegetation and therefore suggests the former, The widespread 
destruction of native pine nearly amounted to the wiping out of a 
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species in a given area, an event of unusual interest, Many other 
species were also seriously affected and a slight intensification of 
such a drought could cause a calantty. 

Beneath the floor of these lakes are large deposits of gypsum, 
and the abondance of this suggests a continuous supply of sulphur 
for the production of this mineral: this in turn suggests a supply 
of water to the lakes, In places, instead of crystals, white powdered 
calcium sulphate occurs, known locally as copi This can carry % 
sparse vegetation, chiefly species of Chenopedeareas. 

As these lakes were salt, this factor has an important bearing 
on the vegetation that comes in after the lake bottom is soiled over, 
for the plants have not only to endure the adversities of climate, 
hut the adverse effects of sait in the soil. The composition of die 
vegetation is not stabilized and a change is proceeding from salt 
marsh Lo salt bush plain. 


PLANT ASSOCIATIONS 


‘The hest known type of vegetation in the Mallee is the Mallee 
eucalypt association on the limestone country. This is definitely a 
scrub commninity with the spreading crowns of the plants meeting, 
or nearly so, overhead bui the rootstocks are jar apart. The several 
shuots which arise [rom the rootstock come oul at various angles, 
usually not greater than 45 degrees, and this naturally gives a very 
spreading crown. As the foliage is sparse, a large amount of stm- 
light passes threugh the crown to the ground, which is frequently 
quite bare. There is, however, an understory of shrubs, but its 
development is governed hy the density of the etcalypls, of which 
there are several species, H. entyeogona, £. gracilis, B. oleasa and to 
a lesser extent &. viridis. Tn the sonthern Mallee, naw well cleared, 
E_ dwose appears to have been dominant over a wide area and 
to have overlapped (he present marked boundary of the Wimmera, 
as for instance this species occurred south of Warracknabeal. Both 
&. dwinosa and E. inerassada ave alsa associated with the other 
species in the north but they are to be found more on the sandy 
areas, 

Near Pine-Belay areas, other trees from this assoctation are mixed 
with the cucalypts but this is not # usual feature, Species of Aracur 
dre found in the discontimious shrub layer and autong these are 
A. brachybotrya, A. calamifoha, A, ligulata, A mirrocarpa anid 
A. scleruphylla. Both species of Cassia are also present but not 
abundantly. These are C. ercmaphila and C, sturtit and hoth are 
very havdsome shrubs when in flower. Other shrubs present 
are Bertya snitchelli, Beyeria epaca, Dodonaea bursariifolia, D- 
stenosyga, Eremopinie glabra, EB. macnlata, Baocarpus spartea, 
Crevillen hnegetit, Oleavia muelleri, and O. pimeleoides. The under- 
shrubs ure equally sparsely distributed and among these the most 
striking is Trivhinien exattatumn with its large bushy pinkish-niauve 
intlorescence, Conspicuous by their light pale bluish-grey appear- 
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ance are Enchylaena tomentosa and Rhagodta gaudichaudiana, both 
belongmg to Chenopodiaceae, Small members of this family to- 
gether with species of Zygophyllum are fairly plentiful but appear 
to have been very aiengly developed in the southern Mallee. Small 
ammuals are numerous but the degree of development in any one 
year depends on the particular season. 


THE PINE-BELAR ASSOCIATION 


This association is of the greatest interest because of the fact 
that a forest can exist in so low a rainfall, particularly in the 10-11 
inch area. Sometimes these two trees form mixed forest and have 
a3 an understory a large nuntber of other trees, Erentuphila appos- 
Kjole, Bxocarpits aphylla, Fusanns acniminains, Hakea lencaplera, 
Heterodendron oleifolinm, Myoporum platycarpuns and Pittos- 
porwr phillyreoides. At other times, each of the dominants forms 
a forest by itself, but generally the pine is on the highest sandiest 
red soil, while belar seeks the heavier lower elevations, The develop- 
gent of the shrub layer 5s very irregular and does not appear to be 
wholly controlled by the density of the crown canopy. Among the 
most interesting are the very spinescent Acicia colictioides and 
Seaevola xpmescons, the former betng very conspicuous when 
covered with the very bright fowers of Loranthus pretstt. Oleara 
pitkeleoides, which as the species’ name implies is extremely hke 
some species of Piinelea, is very striking when in bloom. Both 
species of Cussia are present and are very attractive, The nuniher 
of species of annuals is not great, as is commeoniy the case ii) forests, 
but the floor of a pure pine forest is most attractive in a good year 
when carpeted with masses of small annuals, mostly species of 
Coampositae. 


MALLEE HEATH ASSOCIATION 


The vegetation of the sandhills has a connection with the heath 
ot the coastal areas ter here also occur Aolur villose, Hibbertia 
stricta and Olrarta ramulosa, The faniily Epacridaceae is also well 
represented, but is not found in other Mallee associations, and the 
following species are present, Astrotoma conostephioides, A. pint- 
folins, Brachyloma dapknoides, B, evi¢nides, Leucopogon cordifolius 
and Lrssanthe strigosa. Characteristic species amang others for the 
Mallee Heath are Aracia aconthoelada, A, calamifolia, A. rigens, 
Beeckea behnt, Bonksia ornate, Calliteis verrucosa, Casnarina 
muelleriana, Grewilea pterasperma, Leptaspermum coriacenm, 
Melaleuca uncinata and Triodia trritans. This association is a very 
rich one in species, and as the term heath implies, cowsists essentially 
of shrubs, teller however than is usual in heath, Among the shrubs 
present are Sycalvplus dvmosa and &. tncrasseta, which, however, 
are to be found more plentifully m the lower efevattons, In the 
northern parts, taller specimens of these and other eucalypt species 
hecome common and the taller shrubs drop ot bit the stnaller 
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remain. Of the species of Epacridaceae, Leucopayou cordifoliie 
reaches as far north as Ilattab. i" 

There are large areas of louse sandy country populated alist: 
exclusively by Encalypius iveressaza, E. diatnosa and Trtedia inrt+ 
tars and which therefore lack the other characteristic heath spectes, 
These sands may be of more recent origin than the heath eountry 
and ihe present occupants are the first settlers. Tov-the east. of 
Ouyen ate ridges, clathed with very small mallee and with abundant 
porcupine grass aud other members of the heath community, which 
are capped with loase sand which readily moves with the wind arid 
whieh is also probably of late origin. Typical heath plants Grevillea 
iteiolia, G. pisrasperima, Melaleuca waecinaia and Mtcromiyrtus 
cilajtas occur near Kulwin, Further east at Yungera, on abandoned 
farm land, are also typical Mallee Heath plants, Aracia dynoeana, 
A. rigens, Callitris verrncnsa, Olcaria tepidephyllum and Olearu 
rudis, 

Tt is possible that not all plant geographers will agree to include 
this porth-eastern section with ¢he bealtl on account of the Mallee’ 
eucalypt upper story, but the understory is certainly not that of the 
limestone country, TTercin possibly lies, in part at least, an explana- 
tion of why so much onsuitible land has been opened for settlement, 
The lower story is a hetter indicator of the soil than the upper. 
Owing to the density of the scrub growth uf the Heath, annuals 
aye nol a conspickons Teature of this assoctation and this is the 
case with heaths gencrally. {Ne 

LAKE FLOORS 

The vegetation of the Jake floors is not yet a unit, for change is 
still going on. Some lakes have a little water tn thenz, Some are 
just bare salt while others carry varying depths af soil, In the’ 
far slorth appears. the most primitive colonization of new land with 
the rare Pachycarnia. trinndre, but as this area hes within the ip, 
Hitence of the River Muvray it 1s not considered here, 

When the lake is dry and has heen covered witl) sui] the pioneers 
ure the succulents Avtkracnemum halocnemoides and Mesembri- 
datheonim australe and to a lesser extent Sodicoynia australis, These 
apecies da not give a complete cover for there is plenty of bare 
land between the individual plants. A bright colour is given to this 
community by species of Fraukenia. There is also present in the 
spring a variety of siuall anuuals, Where soil is accumulating the 
salt bush Alvipler vesicarivns occurs and this suggests that ulti- 
mately these areas will be a salt bush association, 

In the northernmost part of the Mallee just south of the influence 
of the River Murray, true salt bush steppe occurs, bot, tb is not of 
great extent. The chief component of this area is the shrubby salt 
hush Kachia pyramidato Nut very common but very striking. in 
appearance owing to its whiteness is the Dense Bluebush K.'sedi- 
faite. and there are alsa three other blue bushes, Very abundant 
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and very irritating is Bassi patentiruspis whose fruits have sharp 
spines on them. This association ts a fairly dense scrub about 3 feet 
high and is related to other plaut associations in still drier parts 
of Australia. 


Some of the large genera of the Mallee exhibit, in their species, 
a series of characters commonly associated with arid conditions, 
such as absence or smallness af loaves, hairiness, spines, cxudations, 
etc,, and the presence of these in the ane genus gives a very vreat 
individuality to the species. [n the genus FEvemopiila which is 
alniost éxclusively canlined to the Mallee the species exhibit dense 
hairiness in B. glabra yar, spinescence in_&, dswaricete, and silvery 
Seales in E, scoparia, 

The genus Oleavia, which unhke Zremoplnta, is found widely in 
fhe State, from the Alps to the couat dunes and to the Mallee, 
exhibits a wide range of specific characters, O. pimeleoides has 
hairy leaves while those of subspicata-are glabrous and recurved, In 
O. lepidophylla the leaves are yery small and more or Jess spherical 
resembling grains of sand. Q- rudis is readily recognized by the 
scabrous leaves while O. decurvrens has beth leaves and branchlets 
covered With a resingus exudation. Such characters as these hring 
us to another aspect of the Mallee and can therefore be left to an- 
ather occasion, 


“THE ART OF BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION” 
Try Woevren Brarr. 
(Ne 14, Now: Netueahst Series. Collins, London. 21/- sterling.) 


From earhest times to the present day botanists have found it mectssary 
to supplement the written descriptions of plants by drawings, and these 
have varied fram the botantcal to the artistic, from the realistic da the stytized. 

Wilfred Blunt has made a study of these drawings, bringing to the subject 
the cye of a giited artust dnd the sctiolarship af patient research. Mis selection 
of iltustrations for the book has been chasen ot ta display plants, but to clarify 
aml Whuminate the text, and the result is unique ie coanbuning an one work, che 
history of science and of art, showing how develapmients such ag the intro- 
ductan of new species Haye influenced botanical Wlustration no less than 
developments in the technique oi reproduction of the paintings and drawings 
thernselyves 

Throughout the book one meets as mcviduals the great illustrators of the 
past; many of them are well known as batanists, others were engravers and 
painters rathey than botanists, They are well known to-day tot onby by their 
wark, but by the plants to which their names have been given, Brimfelsiz, 
Fuchsia, Bayeria, Bhretia, Maltioius, these and many ather plant names take 
on a new interest and individuality when one has read Mr. Blunt's book and 
oante to know the artists after whom they were named, 

To-day the great tradition of horanical drawing continues Stella Rosa 
Craig in England and Margaret Stones here in Australia are working in a 
succession that began nv the Gh century with the Codes (advbunensis ut 
Dioscorides. 

Unfortunately there is uo copy af this book in the FINALY. Library, bur 
a copy will be on diaplay at ite next General Meeting. It is a book mati 
members will wish to buy lor themsetves, 

. MLC 
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THE KEILOR TERRACES ‘ 
By A. A. Baunton, Melbourne 


At the July meeting of the Club a Jarge quartzite core, worked 
hy the blacks, was exhibited. This core, now the property of the 
National Museum, was found iw the Keilor sumdpit on the Mari- 
byrnong River at a depth of 8 ieet below the surjace of the upper 
Keilor terrace, and about 36 feet from the site of the prehistoric 
skull and bones discovered there in 1940. The age of the upper 
terrace is in dispute and the time estimates vary from not Tess than 
12,000 years to as high as 130,000 

During the last century it was a common belief that the Australian 
aborigines had acrived in this continent at a very late date. Estimates 
of the time of their coming varied from 5,000 to 10,000 years ago- 
Since then a far longer period has beeiy generally conceded. Unlike 
Europe, the people of this land did not live in caves and so a vast 
accumulation af debris in stratified layers, from which much infor- 
mation could be obtained hy scientific excavation is not available 
here. The Australian climate was ideal for living an outdoor life 
at all seasons, and as there were no wild aninials dangerous to man 
there was tig necessity to take refuge in caves, as in the old world. 
On one great source of infortuation has been denied the student here. 

But there are other things which point taa great antiquity. One 
is the extremely complicated systems of niarriage relationships, 
customs, legends and beliefs at the different tribes. Each one af 
these knew their awn special tribal tersitory intimately, and every 
rack, gully or hill had its own special name and some legend of the 
far past attributed to it, Only by a very long residence in this*con- 
tinent could such things he 

After the discovery of the Keilor skull Mahony and Keble spent 
much time and effort in an endeavour to arrive at the age of the 
verraces, and they both came to the conclusion that they were formed 
in the Riss-Wurm interglacial period, and estimated the age of the 
upper one to be 130,000 years. If this is correct the following mist 
have occurred. Owing to the melting of the ice sheets the sea rose 
at least 103 feet above its present level and invaded the Maribyrnong 
valley at Keilor, forming a tidal Jake with very little cise and fall. 
The present rise and fall of the river at its confluence with the Yarra 
is 2 feet, and may have beert less then if the entrance to Port Phillip 
was smaller than now. Into this lake -at Keilor the Maribyrnong 
ran for a yast period of time, Hlling it with siltas the water gradlially 
rose to the height of the present top terrace. At one stage the owner 
‘of the skull and his companion were camped on the nerthern-edge 
of the lake, They hacla fire gaing, for a layer of ashes was observed 
alongside the remains. =? 
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What happened is not. beyond all conjecture, They probably 
disagreed about the high cost of living and settled the argument 
with quartzite cares, and so left hunes of contention for posterity. 
The watec rose higher anc the silt eventually covered them to a 
‘depth of 18 fect. When the temperature fell the sea level went down 
also, owing to 4 rebuilding of the ice sheets, arid the river cut its 
way through the valley of silt and eroded its bed in the underlying 
Silurian rock, leaving the great bulk af the terrace intact. Twice 
again the’sea rose, but not so high as the frst time. The subsequent 
falis resulted in the formation of the two lower terraces, 

At the tine all this was going on in Victoria, the sae thing was 
bemg enacted on the Thames, Somme and other rivers in Europe 
and elsewhere, the sea being a universal spirit level, The three 
terraces on-the Thames may be identical with the three here, The 
L07-foot terrace at Swanscombe with its famous skull is believed to 
have been laid down very late in the long Mindcl-Riss interglacial 
and the age of the skull ts given as 270,000 vears But this age, 
as. well as Mahony and Keble’s 130,000-year estimate, is anathenia 
to the younger generation of geologists and ethnologists, They point 
to the apparent youthfulness of the terraces and the sinal) amount 
which has been eroded away at Keilor. The terraces on the Thames 
are but fragments. The veasonu for all this is simple. 

The climate of England through the Jast million years has heen 
gauch colder than here, Keilor is in the corresponding latitude of 
“southern Spain and Tunis. Every winter on the Thames there would 
be continual freezing and thawing of the moisture in the terrace. 
The result is that the ice expanding has a heaving effect, and on the 
slightest of slopes the soil inoves forward and downward. This 
action is known in geological jargon as solifluction. and results in 
the material composing the terraces heing gradually pushed into 
the lowest part of the valley where the stream carries it away and 
deposits it elsewhere. Here in Victoria, owing to the wariner 
climate, there may have been little or no solifuction to degrade the 
terraces; also before the coming of the whites they were always 
covered with lush which protected them trom erosion. The silt is 
(very porous and the surface water soaks downward and Ands its 
Way to the fiver on the surface of the underlying Silurtan rock- 

Another theory has beer: put forward Jately ta account for the 
finetiess of the terrace soil, Tt has. heen suggested that it was de- 
posited.in the valley as loess by the wind during some dry period 
a} dessication. Some of the Somme terraces voritain Iness. Buc there 
are objections to chis theory. One is that in the saidpit von see 
stones in the face which could pot have been brought there by wind, 
_ The men working the pit for toundry moniding sand threw many 
of these aside, The quartzite core exhibited weighs about 40 Ihs, 
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But now a new method of determining the ape rs being tried, This 
is the vadioactive carbon method, and relies on the presence of radio- 
active carbon in organic matter, and bas been described thus, Ordi- 
nary carbon is Cl and the vadioactive isotope is C4, Lt is formed 
from nitrogen in the upper aimosphere, under the influence of 
cosmic rays. It is found in carbon dioxide which as a gas readily 
diffuses throughout the atmosphere. Some of this 15 taken up by 
plants auc Uhits incorporated in the cycle of life, In the air a fixed 
ratio exists between C!* and C', since there is equilibrium between 
production and decay of C, But once carbon has been incorporated 
ii Organic matter, the proportion of C™ ty C2 decreases, and a 
measure is proveded for the ape of ihe organic matier. 

Cl releases one electron and changes mita nibvogen of the same 
alomic weight. Its half-life period is about 5,720 years ( 47 
years), and quantitative determinations are possible between A.D, 
1000 and 30,000 B.C. The real difficulty of this method is the need 
far concentration af the radioactive carbon hefore Lests can be made, 
Because of the exceedingly small arnount of radioactive carboyt 
present i organic snatter, large quantities of fossil material are 
required for this purpose, and these are often difficult to obtain, 
at any rate in the case of fossil bones ur objects of archaeological 
interest. For wood and large hone accumulations, such as latchen 
inidden, the carhon imethad undoubtedly offers possibilities, but it 
is unlikely ever to lend ielf to estimating the uge of specimens 
older than the latest Pleistocene. 

Since the above was writlen some further facts about the method 
have been established. Wood arid peat give the best results but 
care must be taken to ensure that the roots of modero plants have 
not penetrated the trial: specimens, ‘Dates found in the fourth geo- 
lagical ice age appear much less than the estunates of the geologists. 
The volcano Mazama in Ovegon blew up according to the geolo- 
gists 16,000 years ago, but by using an overwhelmed tree for cathon 
the date is given as 6453 + 250, Charcoul, with Folsom dart points 
among it, gives 9,883 + 350, instead of the 25,000 given to thar 
culture. The paintings in the Lascaux Cavern which appear so 
wonderfully fresh, ace, by chateosal from a hearth in the cave, 
15,516 + 900, 

The latest estimate of the limit to which this dating method can 
go is 20,000 years, but by improvements in procedure it ts expected 
to be further extended, but not beyond the late Pleistocene. So if 
the radioactive carbon rest fails tu reyistet on ‘any matertal from the 
Keilor terraces we can be sure that they were not laid down recently, 
and our up and commng geologists und cthnologists will have to 
iry something else to disprove the Mahony and Keble theory. 
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KOALAS IN. THE GIPPSLAND HILLS 


Although so much of the original forest has been entirely destroyed on the 
ranges that tie sautl from Morwell. we still see au occassional “native hear.” 
perhaps half a dozen of theny during the course of the year, They evidently 
travel quite a distance ucross country between kivown food trees, usually 
during the hours of darkuess, but we have met with them on the ground 
durtng the day, foc, 

Manwa Gums do graw along the upper reaches of the Morwell River, but 
koalas seem ta fayour the loca) form of Blueswm CEuc, bicostnta>, which 
was ance the prmeipal timber of many of the hill spurs. Sv earhier days 
Bluegunt country rated highly with selectors, and to-day there femain-only 
comparatively few trees, mostly young ones in naccessble places. 

On our farm at Budgcree stood one stunted busliy Bluegem, al the head 
ofa gully. [t always haé a “moth-eaten” appearance and was seldom well 
efothed with Jeaves, The reason, we found, was a visitng koala which would 
appear in the tree one morning and stay undal the food supply ran short, which 
aight be several weeks, It would thew depart, as unobtrusively us it came. 
There were uo trees of the same kind for at least half a mile in any directrow 
No sodner had 4 nice fresh crop of foliage grown again than a Jarge furey 
ball would be noticed sleepmg in one of the highest forks, We sunpesed 
that bear had a regular rownd which kepr it busy throughout the year—when 
the last tree was eaten out, the first one would have freshened wp once amore. 

There can he no doubt that fire has been, and still is, the great enemy of 
koalas, There are still fairly large areas of Messmate-Peppermint bush, with 
a sprinkling of several’ other eucalypts, om the Horthern slopes of the balls, 
Much of itis privately owned and subject to severe burning off at intervals. 
Pulp cutters take only the best parts of the tree trunks and.leave a welter of 
Inmbs and leaves, ripe for burning, amongst he thickets of acucta and dogwood 
which are themselves the aftermath of earlier Ares. Ground-dwelling animals 
aid even Jyrchirds can con before a slow-burnitig fire front, but the unfor- 
tunate tree-dwellers must perish miserably. = 

Tt would scem that the plantmg of Blueeunts on a large scale in the halls 
(they are fast growers on their native heath) would attrace and ynaintain 
ihe yemainig koala population and ‘arrest the decline of thear numbers in this 
purt,-at least, of Victoriz. . ' 

- : —E. Lyepon, Yirniar. 


~ iat "STRENUOUS EXCURSIONS’. 


A glance at excursion reports in the special Helmetedt Honeyeater issue 
of the Viet. Nat. published in 1933 and a note of the small murmbers who had 
attended some ‘retent excursions make goo ‘wonder whether we have de- 
generated from “feld’ naturalists ito “picture show" naturalists 

A 1933 excursion to Wattle Glen on a very rainy day attracted some twenty 
persons, while twenty-seven anembers and friends attended a Saturday alter- 
noon excursion to Frankston, and a hst of excursions shows thal these were 
held weekly, Recent excursions to those game areas have attracted very much 
smaller numbers, but the “tourist excursions, including 200-mile motor ogach 
trips, have attracted goad attendances. 

Have we become so afraid of healthy oulking exercise iy the open air that 
Wve rust be transported everywhere in motor vehicles? A recent excursion 
ta the Loch Valley and Neojec with 4 motor coach which had a very tempera- 
mental engine causing the partly to tfaverse colisiderable distances on foot, 
and aut excursion to Mé.Piper last year which resulted in a walk for’ many 
miles through pouring rain, make us wonder whether perhaps the “tourists”- 
are daing more than their shire of walking and wlicther- we are the ‘soft, 
wnes who go on Ue easy walking excursions, 

' ' —A. E. Brooxs. 
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IN THE ALTHOFER: COUNTRY 
By the Rev. H. M, R. Rerr, Northbridge, N.5.W, | 


The Althofer brothers, George and Peter, are already widely 
known for their enthusiastic advocacy of the cultivation of our 
Australian native plants; and their printed catalogues of those 
which they successfully propagate at their nurseries near Dripstone, 
on the Céntral Western Siopes of New South Wales, are probably 
familiar fo many readers of this journal, Last spring it was my 
good iartune to be invited by Mr, and Mrs, Norman Loader, of 
Castlecrag, near Sydney, to accompany them ori a visit to Drip- 
stare, where they wished ta obtain a supply of native plants for 
therr delightful property at Castlecrag. 

Dripstune lies abeut ten miles out of Wellington, on the railway 
line linking that town with Orange, From Orange, nearly 3,000 ft. 
above sea level on the Central Tableland, the country declines in 
height over the Central Western Slopes to about ),000 ft, at Wel- 
lington, The Althofer breathers took*me on an excursian to the 
upland ‘seribs' towards Orange. They had hoped to let me see 
something of the orchid flora (see Vict Mat., Vol. 63, Aug. 1946, 
p: 101), hot the excessive rains of the year 1950 had kept these 
plants from developirig to any extent, Wellington's average annial 
rainfall is 23 inches; from January to the end of September, 1950, 
nearly 50 inches had fallen! ; ; 

Neverttieless, the general flora of the country we traversed was 
extreniely interesting, such genera as Acacia, Pultenea, Daviesia, 
Jyiliwynia, Greuillea, Stuphetia, Lencopogon, and Collitris being. 
prominent, 1 think the gem of this excursion was.a tall, slender 
shrub of Acacia veraicifien in iull bloom at Kerr’s Creek. A, 
Janigera. was also very showy. About Dripstone and Wellington 
there is a very leautiful.form_of the variable Darling Pea, Swainsona 
galegifolie, with light piuk flowers. We did make one new orchid 
record for the district—Pterasttis cycnocephala, Dinris brevissiint , 
was found near Kerr's Creek; other otchids seen were Caladenia. 
cornea, GC. angustata, C. dilafate yar, toxochila, and Glossediu 
majar. But the usual bewildering wealth of forms exhibited. by 
the genus Diners in thig area was abserit. ; 

With the arrival of Mr. aud Mrs. Loader, attention was focused 
for a whole day on the Nindethana nursery, which of course I 
had explored beforehand. The incessunt rains af the winter months 
had turned the place into a quagmire, and “Mr. Althofer was 
jamenting the Juss of some of his choicest shruhs from the dry 
interior, Nor could he cupe with the rank growth of grass and 
weeds everywhere, as the ground was tog wel. Nevertheless we 
revelled tu the lovely things from every State growing there—far 
toa tiumerous to specily. “Western Australian Myrtaceae and 
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Proteaceae particularly excited onr admiration, hut there was am 
Acacia from that State which drew 115 irresistibly time after tne’ 
the glorious A. sadtgna, front the neighbourhood uf King George's 
Sound, Fram New South Wales, Victoria, South Austealia and 
Queensland there were many lovely species of Grevillea, Prastan- 
thera, Westringia, and Eremophila. 

Next day Mr- George Althoter guide us on what proved to 
iw one of the most wonderful botanical excursions of my Tife, 
We first drove 31 miles ta Dubbo, and then tutved in the directiorr 
of Gilgandra, and ahaur 18 miles ant arrived ar the Ganoo Forest 
Reserve, | cannot attempt any adequate description uf this forest. 
Within it, we drove hither and thither for shout 2] miles; and 
there was never a moment (save when we passed through a small 
cleared selection) in all those mules when we were not finked 
on both sides, as far as we could see. by acres and acres of [ovely 
flawers. Calytrir was, I suppose, the dominant shrub chroughotit : 
many Victorians knaw how beautiful st can be, especially when 
growing in great proiusion. But it was closely attended by various. 
species af Acacia, Dilkeynia, Prastanthera (including the rare 
P. leichhurdti, with its curious blue-green flowers). H’estringia,, 
Boronta, Phebalium, Zieria, Kunsea, Melaleuca, Leplospernyvumy,. 
and a host of other things. : 

‘Two very beautiful species of Phslotheca were plentiful. Dar 
fiera awmadeniana, with masses of deep royal-blue flowers, and 
)). adpressa, ot a lighter shade, excited our apmiration at once. 
Quandongs were in full hearing ; Flannel-flowers were just begin- 
ning; beautiful specimens. of Drosera glandulégera studded the soit 
with scarlet, and in damp proundl there was an abundance of the 
ever-interesting little Levenhookia dubia. But 1 think the Inveliest. 
of all the many Jovely things we saw that day was Rtcinvcorpus 
bawnragii—white and pink, covering several acres, 

We picked up Plerostyits evcnocephakt again in the forest. 
Almost the only other orchids seen were some renackably fine- 
specimens of Calochilis robertsontt. 

Next day we were to leave tur Sydney, having planner. te- 
spend av hour or two on the western fall of the Blue Mountains, 
But the weather, which hitherta had been perfect, deereed other-: 
wise. We drove out of Wellington in heavy sain, which beraine 
worse arid worse'as we proceeded. The ammual Cherry Blossom 
Festival ar Orange was to have been held that day, but had to 
be abandoned. Around Bathurst the water was rusniig over tle: 
road—in fact 4¢ rained for almost the whole 240-odd miles trout 
Wellington to Sydney. We: felt we had had such a splendid Hine 
among the western flowers that we could not ewuplain; and the 
cool, wet day enabled us to get all our plants and specamens’ down 
in perfect condition. ‘So we were well content. 
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SOME NOTES OW CASSINIA 
With Description of a New Specias 


By NA, Wanretenn 


Robert Brown's generic name Crssinta, as published by him in 1817 ( Tras. 
Line. Sec. 12-126) has heen conserved (ref. Kew Bull, 1949 p. 128), This 
vactian Was necessary because of the premature publication of the name it 
1815 (ex Aiton, im Sort. Kew, ed. ji, 5: 184), Aiton listed and cleserihed a 
species “Cossitia_oureg R. Br." thereunder, the adentily of which was Angie - 
flitts lomeutorus Wendl, [af t809), As Robert Brown used the combination 
“Cassino ovedo" again, for a different species, in 18L7, the latier—z later 
‘hotaonym—cuimwe stand, and henoe 33 here designated a3: 


CASSINIA AUREO-NITENS, nant. now—Syn. Cassone avrer R. Br, 
Le 127 C1817): non R. By, ex Ait, Le 185 (1814), 

The last comprehensive suinmary of the Australian members of the genus 
Cassini, appeared in Flora Auslratiensis (3: 584-"9, Jan. 1867), Perusal of 
the large suites of material now available in the main Australian fecharia, 
indicates the necessity for the following adjustments to Bentham’s delimitation 
there af the species: 4 , 


CASSINIA TRINERVMA, sp. alon 
Fretex ; Joltis angusto-lanceolatrs, civca 5 wel 7 rms tomuges, fuser, supra 
glabris vel glonduloso-scabris, subtus. drinervis romudisqgue glondulasis; 
corymnbis sumgus. albidis; capiéutis angiusto-ovals, circa 2 vel ¢-floribus, 
paidee epaleatis; innolucrs sapamnis ovteruig pellucidts, intiiis apier duris 
albrdts, ; 

HOLOTYPE; "Paramatta, Woolls.” Cielbartene, and duplicate at Kew} 
This material is cited by Bentham under Cassinta dongifalie RK. Br, (Le 586. 
Aw erect shrub with glandular branches and no cottony tomentum; leaves 
AMlat, narraw-lanetolale. about 2 or 3 inches long. dark-caloured, glabrous to 
glandulay-scabrid on their upper suriacts, underneath glandular and with 
~conspicugis nearemarginal ribs; Inflorescence larce, white. corynibose , heads 
small, sessile, narrow-avate; outer irvolucral bracts shart, transparent? 
inner ones with har, white, concave apices; florets 3 to 4 in each capitula, 
with few ar ne inter-Aoral pajeac; corolla reddish-brown when dry. 

The species is close}y allied to C. awreg-aitens, which has a golden inflores- 
wence anda flavescent coloucing on the upper branches and the under-surfaces 
4oi the leaves. C. Hrinerva has, until the present, been included under C. longi- 
johu, which has single-vened leaves with ralled margins and a tightly 
appressedl tomentum beneath them. 


© trinerva is apparently Wot uncommon in south-eastern New South Wales, 
ranging from the Blue Mountains southward inta Vietoria (East Gippsland, 
Black's Spur, Olinda), and réaching the narth-castern extremity of Tasmania. 


CASSINIA UNCATA A. Cunn. ex DC., must stand as a species, It was 
~designated by Benthant as a variety of C. aculcote, and it includes also 
Mauvller's Macallister River specimens commented ‘upon in the same place. 


€. wneota Nas long or short, asperous to smooth leaves, always volled 
quite terete, mucronate and usually uncinate; a variable degree st white 
tamentum or glandular asperili¢s: corymbs latze or sil; bur the narrow, 
aften yellowish head: have the bracts usually conspievotsly Z-serjate, It 
‘ranges frow: Wallangarra jn oxtreme south-vast Queensland, through all 
eastern New South Wales (tneluding ihe alps), and ia scattered across Vie- 
loria, being abundant fn parts of Gippsland, 

Cassie complanata J. M. Black, may be only a desert for of C. waeatar 
byt it is much smaller jp all its parts and has wrinkled leaves always quite 
smooth, Its habitat is if Malice serw) areas of South Australia, Victoria 
and New South Wales. 
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CASSINIA ADUNCA EF: Muell, must be-distingtished tog Tt has 
tereie, usually very aspernus leaves, amb unique S-seriate bracts with outward- 
curving acute apices, and the florets number 10 to 17 m cach head. Its habitat 
is Wiland New South, Wales and South Australian 

CASSINIA ACULEAYA (Labill) &. Be, under which Bentham placed 
the specimens he examine! of the three preceding species, is. distinguished 
At once by its often bread, always more or jess aculeate Ieaves, and particularly 
by its distinetly dimorphic often pinkish hracts whi¢h ave never setiate. The 
lower outer bracts are round und papery; while the muer ones have white 
apices, usually hard and concave, but inclined sometiines to be cretwlate. Jt 
ranges throughout Tasmania and Vietoria to South Australia and eastert 
New Saath Wales 

CASSINIA COMPACTA ¥. Muell, of south-east Queensland and with- 
east New South Wales, should be broadened ta include Bentham’s var. 
strammea of C. fougifoha: The foliage of the comprehensive species is broad 
or narrow, rolled or flat, smooth or asperous; but (he heads are wiiform, 
being broad with straw-coloured bracts with crausparent apiuts. 

CASSINIA CUNNING AMIT DC. must be transferred back from the 
genus Helrchryswr Where Beithan placed it. These two genera are usually 
distinghished mainty by the presence or absence of paleae on the invelcure 
between the forets. dn Casting, cach floret is subtended by 4 pales placed on 
the quter side of it, so that, when there are less vhan four Morets in a capitula, 
there are nu paleae actually between them. Specimens of CL Csamurgamnt 
show heals with cither three fiarcts, without paleae beturecn, of else 4 or 5 
florets with onc or we ailer-Moral paleae. Thre same yariation has been noted 
th C, acwlentea and C_ trinerva. 

Th such cases of rofuction um, Cassia, ibe generic pking of the specres- 
cancemed, can bc ascertained only by apparent alfinities with other species. 
tt has been noted that no Australian speaes of Cossana ‘has spreading white 
appendages (rays) sou the ends of any of the inyolucral bracts; and im, those 
Australisn Osothawnatd spocies of Helichrywim which lack these bract-rays, 
the florets invariably number 8 or more per head. [tis probable that Cossinia 
is a purely Australian genus; and the tepe affinities of the alleged species 
thereof in New Zealand and South Africa confd well be investigated. 

[The description af Casonia glossoplylla Cass. suagests that it js sdentical 
with the New Zealand C. Jepropiylia (Porst C) EF. Br. which would mean. 
that the allegedly Australian eype specimen of the forener iad its origin. 
actually m New Zealand.) . 


BIRBS AND HERES 

The late Mra, Colernan's question “Da birds know that herbs laye autisepte 
properties,” in the Meel, Nad, May 195), alludes to Haery Burrell’s eemark 
ot the ase of green Raves by owlet-mightiars. < 

Recently af “Kelso,” Mount Tainborine, Duerns!,, on June LS, T was 
frvileged (0 witness the daily feeding of many beds of the localty—Regent 
and Satin Bower-hirds, Pied Carrawongs, Black-backed Magpies, Magpie 
Larks, Wille Wagtails, White-shafted Fantails, various Parrats, Spiuetalls, 
Lewin Houeyeaters, Silvereyes, Spectacied Flycatchers, ete. An outsize clant 
shell forms un ideal bied bath in the garden, Miss Stoddart mentioned that 
on actasinas same of the smaller birds after feeding on Crus of the intea- 
duced Red-ink Plant, supposedly poisonous, regurgitated jhese in the bath,, 
necessitating ils eleansine luyarably alter this wperation the Black-backed 
Magmes would arrive to Uathe in the fresh cleats water. ne particular 
Magpie hat a habit of depositing a single guinleat, never more at any one 
time, before splashiiige ii Une Water, Miss Stoddact considered ihe bird wished 
to gauge the depth of the watcr in the sheli, but Mrs. Coleman's query 
possibly points 1o aiitiseptic precaution by tins sagaviows Magpie. 


=H, C. E. Stewart, 
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HELP WANTED 
Coirns 


During the peziad 28th September to 6ttr October next the North Queens- 
tand Naturalisis’ Club proposes to hold a “Wild Nature Show’ int conj(metian 
with the "Back ta Cairns Jubilee Week" and the Clob’s President writes to 
ask Jor the assistance of FVN.C.V. members in providing exhibits—especially 
Aowers and foliage—representative of all parts of (he Commonwealth, 

We canmiend this appeul to our members, particularly the Groups, and 
trust there will Ike a good response front those of us who specialize in toe 
cultivatiol of Vietaria’s wild-Rowers nud shrubs, ‘ 

' Exhints should be sir-freighted to the North Queensland Club, c/o the Hea, 
secretary, Mr J. Wyer, “Lochiivar, 253 Sheridan St., Cairus, Narth. 
QOveenstand. Such costs as are incurred by the sender will be refunded by 
the recipient Club. ‘ 

The President (Mr A.A. Reid) is co supertntend the “Marine Exhilats" 
section af the Show and de has asked for an exchange of shells with iterested 
menthery, Our cuticholvgists and menibers of the Marine Biology Group may 
he able to assist here. If so, thew are invited to write to Mr. Read at § 
Grove St., Cairns, North Queensland, ; 


Boirnsdale 


The Native Pians’ Preservation Group asks for local interest aud belp in 
Shires of Avou and Bairasdaie, particularly far preserving a ¥ery good area 
east of Perry Bridge Interested members are asked to get in touch with Mr. 
O. 5. Green, Goold St., Bairnsdale, 
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LOWER GLENELG NATIONAL FOREST 


The proclamation of the Lower Glenelg as a Natlotal borest ‘or Parle as 
recommended thy the Committee of the VYN.C.V which visited the area in 
April 1947, sti hangs fire althouvh al the Goverument Depattinents oun- 
cerned are in favour ot the imave. The Minister for Lands and Forests is te 
visit the aled of) May, aril as a result of lis inspection some finality is 
expected.* : 

Since che Committee's inspection four years aga, another tree-iern gully 
has heea. discovered. This contsiws both Reowl) Tree Ferus -(Cyalheu 
australis) and Sofie Tree Ferns (Dicksonie antareticaj—and My. C Reaugle- 
hole has added a number of hutanical species to the list for the area, Those 
readers who Dave the hird list as given dn Met, Nat, August 1947, may tke 
to «dd the follawine birds whielt have heen recorded in the forest, or round 
Nelsan, since the Conumttee's visit: Spotless Crake (Parsee plinibea), 
Fluttering Shearwater (Prffans gavia), Giant Petrel (Macronectes gigan- 
tows), Fairy Prion (Machyphia iene), White-capped Albatross (Dtamedia 
cuvfa), Grey-mautied Albatross (Phovhetrin-pulpebyara), airy Tern (Terna 
nereix), Grey Plover (Sqnofarola squatarola), Banded Stilt (Ciadorhynckus 
leurocephalis), Receneckod Avocet (Neevrvirostra Nowac-hallasdiae), Cur 
lew Sandpiper (Eralie lestacea), Litthe Bittern (Lrabrachnus anita). Pink- 
eared Duck (Matacorhancus memorancaceur), Golden Bronze-Cuckoo (Lane 
procuveys plagosus), Pink Rabin (Petretca redmogasier), Chestiut-tailed 
Ground Wren (Halacola-pyrvlopynit), Spiney-checked Tloncy-cater ( Acane 
thageups rifagularis). 


— Nort. F, Luarmonray, Portland. 


BOTANICAL NOMENCLATURE ~ 
Th conformity avith present practice tivepeeas, this Journal will use small 


Ietters for of! specific Hotanical namep. 
: . —Eriror. 
+ Sen coferenve by Proceedings.—Rd, 
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WHAT, WHERE AND WHEN 


Gencral Excursions: 


Sunday, August 19—North Williamstown. Subject: “Mangroves.” Leader: 
Mrs, Pinclies, Train: 947 am. Williamstown, fare 1/1, alight North 
Williamstown ; 4-mile walk. Bring lunch and afternoon tea. 

Saturday, August 25—Day excursian, by motor coach, to Bendigo and Whip- 
tick, § Subject + “Gold Centenary, and Ankea and Golden Wattles,” 
Leaders: Members of Bendiga W.N.C.V. Coach will leave Batman Av. 
7.30 a.m. sharp. return to-city 9 p.m. Fare, including midday meal, 27/6. 
Taokings, Mr, Fl, Stewart, 14 Bayswater Tce, Ascot Vale (FU 1096). 

Saturday, September 1—Chandler's Boronia Karm, Boronia, Leader; Miss 

Watson. Train: 148 pm. Ferntree Gully, alight Bororta, fare 3/2 
second return. Bus details ar August mecting. 


Preliminary Notice: 


Wroperfeld National Park—Intending members please note that the date 
will hea week tarber= September 1, net September & The party plans 
to leave. Melbourne on Saturday, September i, by private car, and to 
camp in the Park. Menibers will seed to bring their own tents and to 
cater for themselves. Meat, bread and tinned food can be baught at 
Rainbow, by arrangement, on the way. Further details: Miss M, Elder, 
17 Adelaide St, Malvern (U 7297), 

September 27—Shaw Day Jixcursion, hy motor coach, to Taradale Leader: 
Mr. Iya Hammet. Coach will leave Batman Av. 8 a.m. sharp. Bring two 
ineals. Bookings, Mr. K. Atkins, Botanic Gardens, South) Yarea, $,E.1. 


Group Fixtures: 


Tuesday. August 21—Native Plants Preservation Graup. At hume of Miss 
W. Waddell, 3 Denham Pf, Toorak, at 8 p.m, 

Monday, Avgust 27—Botany Discussion Group. Royal Society's Hall, 3 p.m. 
Subyect) “Orchids,” by Mr. Ros Garnet. 

‘Tuesday, September 4—Geolugy Discussion Group, Royal Society's Hall, 8 
wn, Monthly meeting. Subject: Fossil. Invertebra—Their Life anil 
Form, 4th Group, “Anthozoa-Graptolites,” by Mr: A, A. Baker. 

Saturday, September 8—Geology Discussion Group. Excursion details at 
ironthly mecting: 

J. Bracxavex, 
Excursions Secretary. 


A DOUBLE FORM OF EPACRIS IMPRESSA 


During a holiday visit ta the Grampians in October. 1930. 1 was forlunate 
io find a splendid double pink form of Efueris tyzpressad, and when discussing 
this specimen with one of the older residents of Halls Gap I was interested 
m the follawing claims that he inade regarding its occurcence! 

1, Very few double-flowered heath plants have been found over the years, 
and then usually ina pink or red specimen; to find a double white forn 
would be even rarer, 

2. Double farms are later in flowering. This was corlainty the case with 
the one 1 found, for 1 had hoth flowers and buds, while nyost other plants 
in the vicinity had long since finished flowering and had formed seeds. 

Some of our native plants seem able to vary the form an colour of their 
flowers with Ereater facility shan others. 

J. S. Seaton. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meeting of the Club was held at the National 
Herbarium on Monday, August 13, 1951. The President, Mr. BE. F. 
Lord, was iv the chair and about 120 members and friends attended, 

The following were elected and welcomed to the Club: as ordi- 
naty Meinber, Mr, E. M, Jackson; Country Memher, Mr. \W. EL. 
Bebb. 

The President presented! Mr. Géorge N. Hyam with a Certificate 
ot Honorary Membership and spoke of Mr. Hyain’s utttiving cftorts 
to further the aims and objects of the Club. In his brief reply Mr. 
Hyam expressed his willingness to assist the Council and members 
at any time it is in his power to do so. 

The President expressed the regret of members at the death of 
Professor W. E. Agar, OLB.E.. MA... D.Se., F.R.S., on July 17 
last. Professor Agar joined the Clal) oy January, 2920, and nntil 
his retirement from the Chaiy of Zoology al the University of 
Melbourne he had made the Club excursion to the Zoology Schuol 
an annual event which mentbers recalled with considerable pleasure. 
Members stood in silence for one minute as a mark of respect. 

The Hoadley County Boy Seouts’ Association is holding a course 
in nature lore for young Scout leaders on Saturday, September 22 
and October 6, and’ appeal to the Club for two jeaders on each of 
those days. Members willing to assist are asked to contact Mr. 
W. L. Williams, Assistant Commissioner, Hoadley County, at 19 
McCracken St., Essendon, W.5. 

Miss Waddell introduces] Mr. Bull. who is petitisning the Shire 
of Winchelsea in an endeayour to have the destruction and felling 
of bine gutus stopped at Lorne and surrounding district. Meinbers 
were asked to give their support by signing the petition. 

The organizers of “Save the Forests’’ Campaign would be grate- 
ful for the loan of any 16 1m. film relating to flora. Members 
wishing to 29sist are requested to contact Mr. E, M, Jackson, “Save 
the Forests’ Campaign, 422 Collis St.. Melbourne. 

The Chairman reminded members that subseripuons are due and 
appealed Jor the early payment of same. The Club budgets on the 
lowest possthle subscription, and delay in payment of these can 
cause fmancial enibarrassment. 

The evening was given an inemory of the late Mr W'. H. Nicholts, 
the leader being Mr. J; 1. Willis. He anavunced that Messrs. 
David Mathews and B, Reeves were unfortunately prevented front 
being present to assist. Mr. Willis read a message from the Rev. 
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Mr Rupp. Mr, Willis spoke with deep affection. of samme of the 
happy memories he has of Mr. Nicholls, the amazing capucity tor 
work, the modesty and Iimour, the rare companionship of this 
brilhant naturalist and great nan. At Mr Willis’ invitation Miss 
Waddell, Messrs. Fiennes, Miler and Stewart spoke of their 
- association with him, then followed a screening of a Selection of 
Mr, Nichalls' slides of WA. flowers with commentary by Mr. 
Willis. 
EXHIBITS 


VLOWERS—Large variety of native flowers, garden grown—Mr. J, 3 
Seaton, Mr, Ro Sayage, Mr. L. TMaznme. 


“THE GEOLOGY OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA” 
(Boor Revirw) 


Members of the Club, and particularly those with a leaning towards the 
fascimatiig study of rocks. have now the opportunity to delve deeper inte such 
studies by the recently acquired, comprehensive and authoritatrve work on 
the aenlogy af Australia by the late Sw T, W_ Eedpewnerth David. 

This work. published as two voluntes of text and one of maps, was com- 
menced in 1924 by Sir Edgeworth, but was interrupted by his death uv 1934, 
Realizing the importance of such a project, Dr. W. RK. Browne fortuately 
undertook to complete and edit the entire mansucript—some 1,300 pages of 
deactipiive mauer, logether with some hundred sections, maps. and pliega- 
graphic reproductions. ; 

Volume T deserihes the history of the rocks from the Pre-Cambrian to 
- the Recent: the Australian student of geology is fortunate in that the foll 
sequence of time periods between these two ages is amply represented in 
Australia, Each geological period is given—firstly, as a general introductory, 
chen as tegianal description, finally rounded off as tectanic and economic 
geology, : 

An entirely new work is the geology of. Australian New Guinea, while at 
the end of ¢ach chapter a bibliography on each subject is particularly gratify- 
ig, adding: much to the reader’s knowledge. 

The second valumne ty divided inta (wo parts; the first presents the physio- 
ae features of Australia, commencing (as in Volume 1} with a general- 
wed description, and then dealing with cach State separately, finalizing witha 
history of the subject. A separate chapter in this volume introduces one to 
the new and very important study of Australian soils, Part IT ot this volume 
is devoted to Economie Geology, the natural resources af the Commonwealth 
fonming an intportant study both from the natural and scientific angle, The 
mode of occurrence of minerals, from gold to salt; the important urauium- 
beating rocks; coal deposits; off and aytesian water—these are but a few 
of te abies presented. Again, a useful bibliography of each subject is 
sppended, 

Valume LT cémtains coloured geologict] maps of the continent, including 
several cross-sections, Printed in four sections, the large map teasures six 
feet by five feet six inches. Originally, 11 was publislied with one volume of 
explanatory notes by Sir T. W, E. David in 1932, A separate new map of 
Australian New Guinea is ineluded, as an addition to our knowledge of the 
northernmost portion of the Commonwealth. 

Altogether, this work farms a complete geological library compendium, 
wastter ina mater as suitable for the general reader as for the ardent student, 
and is invaluable to those who seck jor references within ils covers, 


—Aurrev A, BAKER, 
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RESUPINATION IN ORCHIDS 
Ry Rey. I], M, R. Rupp, Northbridge, N.S.W, 


“The vast majority of orchids possess resupinate flnwers.'” This 
statement will doubtless be received without enthusiasn) by tany 
readers, for the simple reason that they have nu idea what resupina- 
tian means. Yet the known iacts in connection with it are not only 
of great importance, but are the gateway to one of the most fascinat- 
ing fields of butanical study. Far too litele attention has been paid 
to it by Australian orchid students. This brief article ts offered as 
a belated but sincere attempt to stimulate interest i the subject, 
for the inyestigation of which there is ample scope among our five 
or six hundred species of native orchids. 

First then let us see what resupination ineans, The term was int 
use nearly 200 -vears ago, when it was defined thus: 

A Resugination; which is, when the upper Lip of the Corella looks 
towards the Ground, and the tinder Lip towards Heavety (Lee) 
Putting this inte more modern orchidological terms. we may 

say that an orchid flower is resupinate when the labellum or “lip” 
occupies 4 Inw place among the floral segments, and the dorsi] sepal 
the highest place. A moment's glance at such well-rnown orchids 
as Caladenia carnaa or Calochtlus robertsonit will serve to suggest 
that these are the normal posilions for the labellum and dorsal sepal 
in most orchid Howers, Yes; but they were not always so, Actually 
the labellum is the “upper Lip"; and it stifl is the upper lip when the 
flower-huds are formed. But as the flower is developed, cither the 
ovary or its pedicel is TWISTED through 180 degrees, ringing 
the labellum down to the position so familiar to us, and raising the 
“lower Lip’ or dorsal sepal to hecome the highest segment This 
is the process of resupination. 

And its purpose? Most of us know that an orchid flower has ihree 
sepals and three petals. In each instance two of these segments 
form 2 pair, and the third is “on its own’, [1 the course of the 
evolution of the flower, the third petal {originally the uppermest 
of all the segments) in the overwhelming majority of species he- 
comes greatly modified, differing remarkably from its paired fellow- 
petals; and we call it the labelfwn or lip. Its modifications-in the 
various genera and species are practically innumerable, Frequently 
the labellum becomes by far the most cohspicuous part of the flawer, 
arresting our attention by the.diverse shapes and colours assumed, 
or attracting insects by the secretion of “nectar” of various kinds, 
In fact the attracting of insects is'almost certainly the object of all 
these mudifications of the tabellum, the exploring of which leads 
them into contact with the reproductive ‘mechanism of the coluinn, 
and makes them the anconscious agents offertilization.. But so long 
as the Jabelluiu remained the uppermost segivent of the flower, 
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“looking towards: Heaven,” insects would have to explore it upside 
down, Now we may assume that for same insects this would be to 
great inconvenience; in faci, as we shall see, some orchids still have 
the labellum uppermost. But by other insects this upside-down 
approach would not be appreciated. Tf their visits were discontinued, 
pollination might fail. Therefore in the evolution of the flower their 
objections are met by the process of resupination, which brings the 
lahellam down and makes it function as a convenient platform on 
which the insecis can alight without effort, 

But we have just seen that there are some orchids which still 
have the labellum uppermost. Why, then, dues not this process of 
resupination take place in qf orchid flowers? We commonly speak 
of certain of our Ausiralian orehid genera (Prasophyltem, Crypte- 
sivits, etc.) as having their fowers reversed, because the labellum 
is above and the dorsal sepal below. As orchid flowers are actually. 
“reversed” by resupination, surely it 1s wrong to describe a Hower 
where the labellum occupies its original position as ‘reversed!’ ? 
Well, the extraordinary fact is that where such orchid flowers have 
been thoroughly studied, the investigation hax led to the following 
amazing conclusion. For reasons as. yet unknown to us, it has 
become obvious that certain orchid species, and evén genera, which 
have undergone the process of resupination, would be better served 
by their particular, pollinating agents if the labethan were in its 
original position above jot below, the column. Do they then simply 
“untwist” the ovary or its pedicel? No! THEY GOON WITH 
THE TWISTING tut the flower is coripletely turned round on 
its axis; the labellum has described a complete circle! 

Surely enough has been said to show what a fruitful field for 
exploration lies ypen to these who are disposed to investigate the 
strange phenomena of resupination among ont Australian orchids 
Of course much inay be learnt {ron) what has been written by uver- 
seas botanists in commection with ihe orchids of other lands. And 
for such as may have access to public hbrarics, or to the “exchanges” 
of scientific societies, | would recommend the following studies 
jn the subject by the late Professor Oakes Anes; Americus Orchid 
Saciety Bulletin 15 (1948), Bp 18, 19; fhid, 16 (1947), Pp 370- 
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372; Botanical Muscian fea ets, Harvard University, 6 (1938), 
pp. 145-183, 
. FINCHES 


Bitds do get in the most unexpected and extraordinary places. One after- 
oon in thid-May 1 went to Cape Geant to. see thé glory of a wild, sou’-wester 
on the rocks. Jt was a hare windswept spot and only foot high dwarf :vegeta~ 
tion for some distance beck. Among some low rocks wet with driving spray 
hopped six small birds—Beautilul Firetails (Zonae-ginthus belius})—certainly 
the [ast place I would look for this scrub-dwelling species - 


Noet F. Leanwonts, 
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MINERS AND BIRDS 


Some Centenary Bird Notes From Bendiga 
By WrittamM Prery, Eaglehawk, Vic. 


This ear Bendigw is celebrating its Centenary. Perhaps among 
the first things which attract the attention of visitors to the district 
are the heaps of sand and mullock, These, with gullies and hillsides 
torn about with old imime shafts, cvasseuts aud drives, are the 
residue from a century of mining. One hundred years ago, these 
gullies and hillsides, were virgin forests of Red Ironbark, Grey 
Box and Yellow Gum among other cucalypts, and hundreds of dif- 
ferent species of wildAowers: 

Although the Bendigo section of the field produced the most gold, 
it 15 interesting to note that the largest and greatest number of 
alluvial nuggets. were fond in the Whipstick Serub, Some very 
rich surface reefs were aiso found in, the Whipstick, and towards 
the close of the last century this section of the field supported a 
large population. In my boyhood days the exploration of abandoned 
mine workings was an interesting und exciting pastime. Obserya- 
tion af nesting sites of birds among old workings and sand-heaps 
at this period was responsible for retracing my steps to these old 
haunts when, in maturer years, bird life became a serious study. 

The following notes extending over the last three. decades are, 
for the most part, from observations throughout the Whipstick. 


futroduced Birds 

Sparrows. and Starlings have adopted the mouths of old shafts 
as nesting sites They uswally prefer timbered shafts, the timber 
consisting of red-gym slabs, being wsed to keep the sides of the 
shafts from falling in. The birds build their nests behind the timber, 
between the slabs and the rock, I have noticed Sparrows nesting 
as deep us twenty feet, the position of the nests being determined 
by dropping a few stones down, and watching, the birds fly out 
from cracks hetween the slabs. Often the position of a nest ts indi- 
cated by dry gvass and feathers protruding from between the Slabs. 
Starlings, however, prefer to nest clos¢ to the surface. I have noted 
their nests in rotted hollow logs which were originally built as a 
collar for a shaft. | 


Swallows and Martins y 


Both the Fairy Martin (Hylochelidon ariel) and the Welcome 
Swallow {Hirundo ncaxena) firid old shafts and open cuts very 
suitable for nesting sites ; in fact, no other species of bird uses these 
plates to such an extent: Of the two, the Welcome Swallows are 
the most daring, for their nests ate found ai greater depths, and in 
tunnels they fly further in to build. On the southern fringe of the 
Whipstick is a well mined’ hill knawn as Apollo Hill, Its crest is 
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riddled with shallow shafts, and on is eastern slopes is a long 
erasscur which tunnels several hundred feet into the hill, For the 
last thirty years or more, local hoys have explored this tunnel. They 
have dragged hushes and scrub into it, and at the end of the tunnel 
have lit bonfires. Afterwards, as a grand climax, they scratched 
their names on the smoke blackened sides, many names heing there 
tinday, For the last twenty years they have not, fortunately, found 
the nest of a Welcome Swallow, whieh | have had uider observa- 
tion. Swallows have sometimes built their nests at the entrance of 
this tunnel, but they have always been destroyed. The nest men- 
tioned is forty-five feet in from the entrance, high up on the wall, 
1 have not visited it every nesting season, but have examined it on 
many occasions throngh the years, when it has contamed eggs or 
young. | onee took a flashlight photograplt of this nest, a piece of 
sheet iron being bent at right angles, nailed to the wall, and used 
az a shell on which to place the flashlight powder. About six inches 
of water on the Hoor made operations rather wet and muddy, and 
in the hurry to leave, I overlooked removing the iron shelf, On 
visiting the tunnel the next year, J] noticed that swallows had started 
to build a nest on the shell, but after Jaying 2 mud foundation had 
apparently called off the building project. The old nest contained 
two eggs. Whether the sane birds or the young birds which are 
bred in that nest return to use it the next season is unknown, but 
from the continued use of this mesr over so long a period there ts 
every reason to believe that this is possible. 

On the sides of many old shafts are small holes, nsually from 
fifteen to cighteen inches apart. which were dug and used by the 
early tniners as steps. by which they ascended and descended their 
shafts in the absence of ladders. It is net uncommon for Welcome 
Swallows to build their nests in these steps. In a shallaw shaft at 
Adelaide Hiil I once saw three of these nests huilt in steps, one 
above the orher, and all in use. The lower nest had been builr on 
top of an old nest. On-looking down a deep shaft at Flagstaff Hill, 
a Welcome Swallow’s nest containing young birds was observed, 
‘This nest was at least twenty fect irom the surface. with several 
well developed young birds perched on its rim; in this case, the 
young bird's first flight would be a difficult, vertical climb, 

Fram personal experience I know that Welcome Swallows do 
not always wait for miners Lo yacate their claims before building 
nests m their workings. “Back an- the depression days avy brother 
and 1 decided to sink-a-shaft at Jobs Gully tu test some-spurs which 
we fancied might prove payable. Having erectesl the windlass, the 
shaft was sung to a-depth of about twenty feet without incident. 
One moehing as we drilled # hole ti the bottem uf cde shaft in 
preparation for blasting, we suddenly heard-a.vbrating sound— 
this was caused by 4 Weleoinue Swallow hovering tn the afraft, the 
hird being joined by its mate. During the morning inany flights 
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by the pair were made into the shaft above our heads. Descending 
after dinner, we were surprised yo see the start of a mud nest, about 
ten feet from the surtace, in a depression in the side of the shaft 
wheré sote slate had fallen away. Every afternoon that ‘we fired 
our charges, we stead back from the shalt and watched showers 
of stones and dust belch forth. It was a souree of wonder that the 
nest, which was completed and twa eggs laid therein, was never 
damaged or the eggs broken. 

“Phe nest building was of great interest to us, for ag we hammered 
at our drills the swallows continued their werk as though we never 
existed. However, i our absence one week-end, some desiruciive 
person climbed down and destroyed the nest, and our bird friends 
leit, With their loss, oir luck wert also, We never saw a colour 
of gold, underground water flooded us out, and I am foreed to 

admit that we m no way contributed to the grand total of just on 
22,000,000 ozs. of gal which have beet won from the Bendigo field. 

Fairy Martins favour shatlow open cuts and drives in which to 
huild their bottie-shaped mud nests, often a doxen or more nests 
being hailt adjoming each other to forma colony, During the winter 
months some of the old drives fall im. These falls are viten duc to 
water seeptug it and causiug large flakes of slate and quartz to fall 
from underniined walls, which often follow along the strata, Nests 
winch have beeu built.on such flakes crash with them and are buried 
in the debris. Nevertheless, a visit to such a place in spring scarcely 
fails to nd new nests being constructed. Martins ( Welcome Swal- 
lows alsa) return to the saine nesting sites year after year, and 
damaged nests are repaired. Wery oiten the mvcles of old nests 
are broken off and have to be renewed, 

I recall one hot day in February. when at the northern end of 
the Whipstick, an old dray track, overgrown with Green Mallee 
and scrub, eventually led me to some abandoned alluvial workings. 
A huge hole which sloped from the suriace to some twenty feet 
in depth éxténded ovér an area of two ta three squure chains. The 
lower end contained muddy water, and.under a sloping earth wall 
was 4 colony of Martin’s nesis. Paddling along the edge of the 
water, closer inspection revealed that there were twenty-two vests. 
As the nests were not in use. a bird’s -betk protruding from one of 
the opemngs aroused my curiosity. The bird was dead! Its neigh- 
bour had extended the neck of her nest about half-way across the 
other opening while the unfortuttate, bird was inside. Unable to 
force its way out, this bird had starved te death. But this.was not 
all, for os cutting away the meck of the nest which contained the 
dead bird 1 found two well-fledged young birds i the nesting 
chanther, both dead. . ae ' 

Tnsteact af the proverbial two lirds heing killeet wath the one 
stone, it Was a case of three birds’ starving to death through one 
daub of mud, ' - -- 
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Owlet-nightjar ( Acgotheles cristala) 


At various paris of the Whipstick lines of old shafts and open 
éuts extending north and south through the serul, sometimes for 
a half mile or further, define where yuartz reefs were extensively 
worked, Well away from habitation, and only visited on rare 
occasions by fossickers or prospectors, these places are secluded 
ad lonely, Fram these shafts Owlet-nightjars venture forth on 
their nocturnal quests for food. In day-time they rest down these 
shafts, and can easily be flushed by dropping stones, Usually only 
ane pait is flushed from each group of workings, and never the 
two birds from the one shaft. T once fhished a Nightjar in an open 
cut at Bolles’ Reef, This bind would not fly oul of the hole, but 
fiew down a huge cavern which extended downwards into the 
earth. On being followed the hird eventually ran, or rather shufited, 
under some fallen rocks. ’ 7 

The nests of Owlet-nightjars are not often found, and, incident- 
ally, the only nest of this species of bird that ] have seen was wher 
a bird was flushed frou a hollow stunip at Flagstaff Hill, The nest 
contamed five eggs, these being laid on the rotted wood at the 
bottom of the hole. ' 


Rainbou Birds, Pordulotes and Kingfishers 


Heaps of sand and dams, the latter much silted, matk the places 
where crushing battertes once pounded the gold-hearing quartz. 
Fron: the quiet stillness which prevails in the Whipstick to-day, 
ané tries to imagine the noise which carried for miles aroutid these 
crushing plants i the years gone by. Finally, these heaps received 
the altention of cyaniders, who, as i were, squeezed the last dregs 
of gakl from the sand; gold which was too fine to be retrieved by 
the batteries. The addition of lime to the’ sand ‘in the cyamding 
process has Icft these heaps much firmer than they originally were: 
actually the mixture might be called weak mortar, In this state, 
burrowing birds such 4s Rainbow Birds, Pardalotes and the Sacred 
Kingfisher utilize these heaps in the nesting season: 

The Rainbow Bird (Mferaps ornafus) is a lovely migrant to this 
district for spring and sunnner. Their nesting tunnels are frequently 
found in these heaps, Pardalotes excavate their nesting tunnels in 
sand-heaps also, hut they prefer the mounds of soft mullock around 
shafts. Sonietimes they go down the shafe several feet and tunnel 
inte the sides. The alluvial workings at Adelaide Hill are dug in 
alluvial conglomerate, A nest i the side of a shaft, some three 
feet from the surface, was once noted: this nesting tunnel was not 
straight, as the lirds had to deviate around sume pebbles, 

Another beautiful bird, the Sacred Kingfisher (/7aleyon sanetus ) 
is # spring and summer migrant, nesting m Decetnber and January 
and not uncommonly in sand heaps. J note in my field note-book 
a record of a nest with young in cranided sand at Bolles’ Reef, 
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January 4, (941, Althougli Mjth beautiful birds, Sacred Kingfishers 
have very dirty nests. Remains of crayfish and other food rejected 
by the young birds is not removed, and for close or prolonged 
observation of these nesis the use of a gas mask would be advisable! 
The nesting holes are short. from ‘twelve to eighteen inches in 
length. That Kingfishers should live and nest in such a dry and 
waterless area as the Whipstick may secm strange. However, where 
there is a sand heap, there ts a dan). and with quict watching these 
birds are often scen to fly down and pick crayfish out of the water. 

I was very surprised on ove occasion to find the nest of a Kin- 
fisher on the very edge of a shaft) The entrance was on the shaft 
side, the nesting tunnel being: excavated into the soft mullock which 
sutraunded the mouth ef the shaft, I recall lying gn my stomach 
and peering at the white, rounded eggs within, while listening to 
loose stones which clattered to the depths below, 


BIRD OBSERVATIONS AT ALBURY 


Mr, Jim Watson, Country Member at Atbury, writes (Jan, LI, 1957) 
énter aha: “Finches have been numerous this year, especialty the Red-browed 
Firetail, and Zebra yanetivs, whichhave been absént for the past two seasons, 
bur the Diamond Firctail seems-comstant each vear. Dozens of nests of both 
species were located, usually in briar-rose bushes heside small streams, 

“The most interesting discoveries were two new birds noted—s stranger in 
the White-thraaied Warbler (Gerygone olivucen), and the startlingly beauri- 
ful Black and Wlite Swallaw (Cheramoeca feucosterne}. No soaner had 
these two been abserved than both were found nesting. What an attractive 
little hooded home Gerygouc makes! ‘The Swallows drilled inte verticle 
sandy banks of small dry creeks in the Lavington Hills, only four miles from 
Albury itself, and mot far from the area visited by a jew of the members 
who were here in June 1949. Of course, our old friends the Rainbow Birds 
and Pasdatates shared she san territory as in years past, but the alarming 
way these hills are being cleared fills tne with foreboding. 

“Earlier in the season, a round trip througl: Holbrook, Culcairn and Wal- 
bundric to the north revealed one new bird type, Noisy Friar-bird, and a 
oest of the Blue-faced Honeyeater in at old Bahbler’s nest, only four feet 
above the ground! A nesting hole of the Cockaticl was seen also: Crested 
Bellbirds still exist in this arca in fair numbers, but Houded Robins seem 
scarcer, and the Red-cappell ‘species has not’ been ‘seen for two years. 

"A puzzling feature at Albury is the almost complete disappearance of 
wwaterfow! over recent months. Spoonbills, Nankeen Night Herons, three 
types of Grebe, three of Water-hen, two of Ibis. and most types of. Duck— 
all these are missing almost completely, I have tot seem a: Ibte, Grebe, or 
Egret for months, yet normally a journey over the Wadanga flats would 
teyeal dozens of these, Scemingly, the foodings on the Darling have attracted. 
most of: this bird life, and it may be many years before they retarn here 
Derinls dyeninas asked following a Iccture by Mr, P, Crosbie Morrison at 
the Aibury Summer School recently, I mentioned this disappearance, and Mr. 
Morrison's opinion was that floodings im northern rivers could have attracted 
thein'to new feeding grounds, ¢ven the feeble-winged Grebes being kuows 
20 cover hundreds of miles in might fights.” 


—H.GES. 
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THE KEILOR TERRACES | 


(To the Editor) 


Sir.—We are of the opinion that certain points made by Mr. A. A. Brunton 
in his fiotes entitled “The Keilor Terraces" (published in the Angust 
Naturalist) should be clarified, viz. : 


1, Tt cannot be. proved that the quartzite “core” was the result of aboriginal 
wotk, although it may be. ; 


2. The unpublished work of one of us (F.1.G.) was reported erroneously. 
The suggestion was not that the Keilor Terrace consists of loess but of 
loessic silt, ic. silt with certain characters of loess. The stones referred 
to do not oceur in the Keilor Terrace, but in the retnaiig of an older 
one beneath it, No evidence is known to indicate that the terrace was- 
formed by a tidal lake. 


% Ci4 tests have been applied in Victoria but not to the study of the 
Keilor Terraces.—Yours ete. 


R. T, M, Pescorr, Director. 
Epwtnxp D. Ginn, Palaeontolowist. 


Dowarn J, Tucsy, Ethnologist, 
National Museum, Melbourne. 


ODE TO AN ORCHID 


O thou monocotyledan, [ must write a verse to thee, 

For, Sarcochilus parviflorus, beauty calls to me! 

Thou dwellest in the gullies, for thou findest moisture there; 
T can observe thy Jong wlrite roots depending in the air. 
With central threads within these routs, thou surely lioldest tight, 
Thou chigest to the trees, but thou art nota parasite! 
Alternately about thy ster, elliptic leaves T sée. 

And perfumed pendant Howers, in racemes one to three, 

Thy flowers i shape are similar to neat Dendrobium 
Bilaterally symmetrical with fleshy labellum ; 

This tongue, ben¢ath my microscope, is cavered as with dew, 
Thy dorsal sepal’s hooded, and thy laterals incurved too; 
Thine ovary’s inferior—one-celled with seginents three, 

And gazing ou thy column too, ny heart goes out to thee. 


N. A. WaKEFIELD. 


NATIVE PLANTS’ PRESERVATION GROUP 


- Local interest and help, including botamcal information, is needed jn the 
Wangaratta Warby Range district. Miss Nzson, Kurringa-gai, South Wan- 
paratta, is formiug a local committee. " y 


‘SPECIAL ‘NOTICE TO’ COUNTRY MEMBERS 


If you intend visiting Melbourne you are invited to attend our €xcur'sions, 
either mator coach or intra-metropolitan. — _ _ 
A. letter addressed to me, Botanic Gardens, South Yarra, S.E.1, giving 


details of which excursions. you desire to attend, and indicating your natural 


history interests, will receive immediate attention. 
K_Arrins. Excursion Seeretary. 
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A NEW SPECIES OF VICTORIAN MOSS 
By J. A. Wirtis, National Herbanuin, South Yarra 


FISSTNENS HUNTER, sp, nov. (Section Senuiaebidiua), 


Plantar geraciles,s gtegariac vel laxe cacspitosac, sale humid? vipat? 
Muvicrium crescom extra Victoriam/orjentalem ignhotue). Frons 5-2 
min. longa, foliis faxe plorijugis superne contertioribus. 

Folia anguste elliptica, 1-2 % +3.-5 mm, /ote oeutas lamina vaginans 
poullo supra medivin folium attingens, libata in falits supremis poucis; 
lamina dorsalis immarginata, ad basin valde angustata. Costa viridis, infra 
valida, sub apice solute, Cellule Aaud papillosae, translucens, plus ininusve 
subquadratae, circa 10 mic.; infra (prope costam) majores, nsgue ad 20 mic. 
Limbus hyalinuas viridis, acd basin laminae yvaginantis solo invenitur, versus 
matginem serie wutea celiidarumn normalinns. 

Seta brewis, ca. J-4 muin., rufescens. Theca erecta, peofunde poculiformis, 
ca, -S mom, longa, viride-brunnea, ubscure tesseilata. Peristonmmi detles ca, 

2 mm. long, ferruginei, fimbriolati, in duobus segmentis filifarmibus 
superne fissi, Opercalui haud yisum, 
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A. Typical plants (natural size}; B. Capsule, showing short fimbriolate 
peristome tecth; C, Upper teaf frany a sterile plant, 1 show gross morphology; 
D. Leal tip Gnuch enlarged); EB. Leal base, enlarged to shaw cell structure 
and short border un the vaginant lane. 


figh,: Far eastern Victoria, on’ the banks of Goonmirk Creek 
(near "Gunuark” Rock j—a head-branch of the Delegete River— 
jn wet subalpine forest at about 3500 ft, (Collector's wore: “Oss 
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firin portions of the stream bank, with a slight coating of mud , . - 
eould be taken as characteristic of such wountait streanis,” ) 


Leg.; W. Hunter, 6/4/1943 (No. 95, ex Herb, F Robbins), 

[TYPE in Herb, MEL, also in Herb. GOK. Sainsbury (No. 15, 546) 
amd Herb. H. T. Clifford] 

Although none of the 25 species of Fissidens at present recorded 
from Victoria is known to occur in Europe, i diay seem foolhardy 
to veriture establishing any further “new species” in this already 
very large and puzzling genus, until the 700 (+) listed by Broth- 
erug in [924 are erirically tevised—undouhtedly many of these 
would fall into synonymy. However, the section Scmilindidtiuin, is: 
poorly represented in the Australasian region, and the propnsed 
new plant differs markedly from any of those few species which 
have been described therefrom 

The collector, Mr. W. Hunter, after whem I have named the 
present novelty, forwarded all his material aud precise field totes. 
to Mr. F. Robbins (then of Castlemaine), who in tur, being unable 
to identify it, sent exumples to Mr. G QO. K. Sainsbury (New 
Zealand's moss authority). Sainsbury also failed to recognize the 
species and sought 4n opinion from Mr. E. B. Bartram, the eninent 
world bryologist (in Pennsylvania, U.S.A.). Bartram ecplicd as 
follows: : 

15546—As far as iny knuwledge goes, this is a new and aquite distinct 
species in the Sameilimindiun graxp. [t certainly has no comection with 

F. cairivnsis Broth and Watts, which, with #*. vittatys Ak, f, and W,, are 

the only (vo species in this group recorded from Australia. This section 

normally has. the leaf cells papillose and rather obscure, whilst here the 


cells are smooth and pellucid. This character, along with the bluvtly pointed. 
leaves, seems to mark the species quite distinctly. 


While F. huntert differs from the southern Austratiai J’. wittetas 
{with long seta} and minute North Queensland F_ catriiensis in its 
clear, 1109)-papillose leaf-cells, it also differs inanifestly from the 
non-papiitose Papuan J, pungentissunis Dixon (1942) in having 
bluntish- (not very long-acunmnate) ‘leaves and pellucid cells. Mr, 
Sainsbury recently placed material at my disposal, suggesting that 
i prepare arid publish a description of this new Victorian moss. 
Tt is only to be expected that the species will ultimately. be found 
across the New South Wales border (about 10 miles north-east) 
and also in other paris of Victoria. ‘ 

Tt is deemed unnecessary to give an English version of the above- 
Latin diagnosis, because the accompanying drawing {to scale) telll 
all that is needed ta distinguish F. Iwilert from its allies. Later,. 
T hope to publish same account of the genus Fissidens as represented 
in this State, with synonymy and a key to facilitate rdentification 
of the various species, 
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CENSUS OF BUTTERFLY SPECIES KNOWN IN THE TEXAS DISTRICT, 
QUEENSLAND ITO OCTOBER 1950) 


Ry R.A. Huwxt, Texas Stale School, Queensland 


This census covers thiety-nine species of butterflies found im Texas district 
on the Ouvernstand side af the Dumaresq River about sixty miles east feora 
Goondiwindi, The list Would never have been contpiled had it ant been for 
the unfailing interest aud co-operation af the children of the Texas State 
School. L would hke to mention here those children in particular, who, by 
supplying specimens, host put records or other mformation, have lielped 
considerably in the compilation of dhs article: Jack Beard, Bert and Bob 
Hart, Joan and Rol Rosetta, Barry and John Rigney, Nonman Cameron, 
Clive Collin, Ray Potter, Bil Wolman, Graham and Carmen Kelly, Ross 
Koina, James and Dion Danalis, and Rarry Baker, 


Swallozw-taits (Papifonidae) 

The Texas area can claim.only three zepresematives of this arresting 
family. The Orchard Butterfly (Papite aegent wegevs) is usually abroad 
in fair numbers from about October lo April, The adults show much yaria- 
tian im size, 

The Chequered Swallow-fail (Mapilty demolens sifienetus) ip by no means 
@ common butterfly, but a few may be observed during the summer and 
autumu months, At one ‘time they did not seetn to go far from their host 

fants, bot recently several were observed flying in aw east to south-cast 

rection. They were not flying together, but all passed within a fairly short 
periail 40 a5 Lo suggest migration. 

The Dingy Swallow-tail (Papilio anactis) is found in yumbers only dunue 
the spring, summer wat early avtunw They are faicly common, though vot 
as numerous as the Orchard Butterfly. The main hosts for these Swallaw-iails 
stem to be cultivated citrus plants, but the larvac of all three have. been 
observed om the Native Orange (Afiructtris aystrolis), The larvae of the 
Chequered Swalleny-tail have also shown a liking for the Wild Salvia, All 
three epecies seem very protie to parasitizution by a small black wasp which 
we believe to be somte species of Chalcid. Here, many of these butterflies 
emergé alter a wither in pupation, 

hires mnt Fellows (Pievidac) 

These include twelve of our recorded species. The Wood White (Dehas 
aganiphc} is cae WH oue sarest) The first specimely recorded was in 1948, 
emerging from a pupa found near oistictoc. One was collected in 1949, but 
hone since, : 

The Nottheri) Jezabel (9. argenthein argenthana) if seen mainly during 
mid-summer here, They are high Micrs and rather difficult to capture, These 
are smaller than the coastal specimens. The local comman mistletoe ts their 
host plant. 

The Conumon Jezabel (L. nigring) 1s also found upon mistletoe, The first of 
these was taken in the Pinnacle area, some twenty miles towards Tenterfield. 
This Jezabel is also a high Aler. 

The Nysa Jezahel (2. wysa nyse) ix very rare: only twa Speeitiéns have 
ever been captured here, the first during the 1948-49 scuson, So far we lerxne 
nothing of its life histery in Uiis area or its host plats Possibly mistletoe 
supports the larval stage. . 

The Common Migrant (Catopsilia pyranthe) is always well_represented 
during summer months, appearing to gather in the areas of Cassta along 
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gullies and the hehter timber nearby, Cassia being the known Tost plait, 
T have nover seen these in inase migration about here 

The Lemon Migrant (C. pomeia pomaitay is often seen in company with 
the former, having Cassia also as its Bost. 

The Caper White (4Anaphacsis jaw tentonia) is certainly one of the com- 
monest of all ovr local species. The hoet plant, Capparis, or “Bumble-bush" 
a3 here in large stands, aud, during the summer, hardly a tush im free o 
Caper larvae, Sane seasons see ihe pupae practically covering bushes, They 
were especially cummon during the summers of 1940-4) and 1944/49. At these 
tunes they wauld migrate in dense numbers towards the saull-east jor ceveral 
davs, Liv ¢asé¢s where the foliage af the Canparis was msufficient to support 
the fall colony, many af the larvae oupated prematurely, resulting in many 
stunted adults, Many pepae were eaten by starving larvae. ‘I'he 1949/50 
season brought strange parasitization by Chalcid Wasps, Fees of the Caper 
White were observed on Capparts as late as Fehruary 1950, and in April 1950 
several small larvae were found on ome bush. The carliest eves Unie summer 
were seen in tid-Detoher 

The Narrow-winged Pearl White (Elodina podusay was first listed tor 
Vexas during Christmas 2949. hi February £950 fair numbers were ected. 
Recently, a female resulted from a larva collected) on a slender species of 
Cappans 

The Challe White (£. porthie), su dar Sound only iti te Pinnacle aren 
fméng the Capyaris, by far out-mmmbers the Caper White in that region, 


Last Octrber the Commun Albatross (Appias pariine coa) was collecteil 
near Boushaw, about fifteen miles up-river fram Texas, of the N.S.W. side. 
So far we kaww nothing of its Afe Iistory, nor of the plant upon which its 
lai var Foc. 


The Cormmon Grass Yellow (Torios hereabe snlphurata) ig usually im large 
numbers during spring and early summer. The numbers wate towards mid 
and tale suuiiner, While oceasisnal specimens are senn in early autumu. ‘They 
share Cassia as hast with the Migrants. 


The Small frrass Yellow (Feria sinilaw) ig actually more conunon than 
the former species of Tertas, its host plant and period of occurrence beng 
dhe same. 


Nymphs (Nynrphalidac) 


Seven specie? camprise the local} Nymphs. Tho Glasswing (A crava daden- 
mache) Js, as a rule, well-represented each season, caxpecilly during the 
summer Gf 1998/49, when larvae, pupae and eges in great numbers were 
reported in practically all] the known local Wild Passion-fruit vines (Passi- 
fora alba), They ace obeeryed ag late as April in some seasons when the 
aulutina jg a Warm one, 


The Common Egg-fy (Aygolinmas boling serine). known locally as the 
“Hluc-dat”, is usually prevalent, especially dary the late summer and autumn. 
Tu late March. many pupae are ahserved hanging under logs, ete, clove by 
the host plant (Sida rkowbifelial. Another plant, the Peastrate Smart-weed 
CPalyganume peasteaton), was recotded last summer as a second host for 
this species. The larvae. being nocturnal feeders, are rarely seen. Two 
nmeresting variations, both females, have been collected—the white patehes 
af fore and hind wings hardly discernible, 

The Meadow Argus (Press willida calpbe) is always common during the 
warm Months i) any open grasstind areas. Rarely have we seen this butrerfly 
amongst timber, The Wild Verbena ov “Blne Weed" (Perbena pentose) is 
fairly plentifal bere and explains the large numbers of the Meadow Argus. 

The Painted Lady (Pyranvcis cardui keesiawi), relying an Cape Weed as 
est, has not been a commun gpecies until this gear. During late October 
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1950 they were observed jn much larger numbers thaw al any previous seasan 
and nsually kept to mpen places 

The Australian Adnjical (Parents tteg) is here i greater wianbers thats 
the Painted Lady, doubtless awing to the prevalence of hest plauts (Stinging 
Nettles). We have observer pupae both on the host and away [rem it, Thits 
hutterAy becaine really cammion durmg the 1949/30 season and again during 
1950/51. 

The Tailed Emperor (Exibocd pyrslirs scurpronine) ts rare Up ta Apml 
193 only one pupa was found, aod that away from tle Noat plant. A Jacva 
collected av Kurrajong during the same month pupated and emerged a periecs 
imsect. The lutterfly is rarely seen here despite the fact Thal its digst tree 
is common, Our frst specimen was recorded during the 1947/43 seagen, 

The Danaid Egeg-fy (Hypotimes auisippus) or “Lesser Blue Det’ \« 
known here by one apeermen only. Tt wasa febtale collected on 12 Pebryavy 
1950, Incificieut observation and lack of specimens cause its hest plant th 
be unidentified at presen, ' 


Donegids {Doneidae) 

Only four species recarded for here. The Manarci) Wanderer (Pant 

leeippus) is not as caminon as in the coastal areas, probably owing to the 
fact that its host 1s nota plant frequently met in this part, The tuo introduced 
Milky Cotton bushes of the Hoya family, seltnias canfacanved and Gompha- 
corpus brasiltensis, sre the only host plants known jo thig area. The former. 
u rather fow bush with red atid yellow flowers, yrotws in fertile pockets along 
river banks, and the latter—a tailer plant with nvauve and cream flowers -— 
sometimes known as the “Swan Plant"—is grown in some gardens, but 
does jot occur wild, 

The Lesser Wanderer (Danoide cheysippus potilic) shares the same hosts 
as 2 Mexippics, bit beige much moré comrien, surgests another plant supply- 
ing Tarval food but not yet identified, 

The Blue Tiger (Daniida melissa fametar) was frst cuptured in the early 
1949/50 sesso. Its host plant is not known here yet, aid, because this migrant 
slick not appear agaiat during 1950, there has heen no appertuuity ta find aut. 
Early summer seems to be its. optimum period, but it had disappeared by 
early aurtum, 

‘The Common Crow (Hiploca core certine) was cue al our commonest 
species Luring the 1947/48 season; however, dae to pacasitization by the wasps, 
the next season saw itiuch fewer numbers and they live not beem abundant 
here sitice. The commentest host plant for the Crow is garden-grown Oleander, 
Larvae have been noted also.on Monkey Vine, sa possibly this plant is ane af 
the natural hasts, One puna was found on a Moreton Bay Fig, well away fram 
either of these Lwo known iosts—perhaps the fig tree too iso host. 


Ries. Coppers ond Hatestroohs CLyvoenidne) 

This. fannly has nine recorded species here. “The Grass Blue (Ztzcrria 
fabradus labradvs) is particularly common about lucerne paddocks in Mlawer, 
Any open country with low, flowering herbage is favoured as a gathering 
place for these hutterfties. Lucerne, clever and another small jucerne-like 
plant are local hosts for the Grass Blhe. 

The Dark Grass Blue (2, Iysiiton Ravsandes) finds Bulf's Head Boer a 
suitable host plant, and is plentiful here. The adults are easily caught on 
flowers of the hurr (Tribulus terrestris) and adjacent flowering plaiits. 


The Imperial Blue (Lotincrns pvogorar cvageras) has been observed only 
three tines so far. One was caught durmg the 1948/49 season and two durirur 

949-50—ane as late as March 19, in scrubby acatia and cypress eointry. 

The Mringed Blue (Neruluan agricola agricola) as fairly conmion in spring- 
time and early sumimer when ils larvae feed chiefly on the Rawer huds of pea~ 
Tike plants anil lumecne. 
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The Small Copper (Lucia bicarus) was not noted here before the 149/50 
swiszon. They have made thor appearance oe large mumbers along the erver 
Mats this October 

Yhe Speckled Line Blue (Macedube doer flovinda) is common dunng 
uur summeck. Poach-leaf Paigon Rush (Trema asperd), host of ths butterfly, 
is often sec Wrowing wmane of diene nettles here, 

‘The Satm Azure (Ogaris uniarylliy hedettsotic) las heen noted only once, 
and that chiring the 1948/49 season. It had apparently just emerged froin 
pupation, and was on the growl under a clump of mistletoe 

The Anaryllis Azure (Ogyris oniarwhs ainaryllts) is represcoled by only 
one specumen—a female freshly emerged, and also near gy inistleroe, 

The ¥Yellaw-Spat Blue (Canudatides waothaspitas) so far has not heen found 
beyond one arca—a vecky aranite Lil) near Minidoey, about debt miles distant, 
We do not know yet the Socal host plant. T have caught this species as sanity 
Wallum country nerth from Noosa Meads, Q,, but the two tracts of country 
hear Jite relationsiip to each other botanieally. 


Browns OSalverdoe) 

Phew are saorly represented here, having only three species, The Common 
Brown (Hefronymiha wmerafe amecrape) may be wet wth on open erassy 
enuntry, timbered creeks and Jighth: timbered grasslands, Toe males euerge 
rnuch earlier than do the Jemales and were observed on October 1, while the 
frst female (newly emerged) was noted an October 27, Certain prasses ure 


Uie host plants. 

The Brown Riyalet (typocysia ietivivs) wes test observed durin Clirist- 
mas, 1949 when they were fairly abundant in sgrassy country shaded by river 
etins, ‘Phey were noled huwer ot a grassy inon-bark ridge, Like the Common 
Brawn, they have grasses 4s the host. During Easter 1950 they were the 
ccummonest butterAies a the Pinnucle arcs, 

The Dingy Ringlet (Hypacyste pseniiring) Was bee recorded onty once 
Cduein: the 1947/48 season), 


Skippers and Durlors (Herperniloc) 


_ This family te represented by one species found te April 1950, viz. the 
Common Dare (Padracn freaperne hespera). which lives upon local grasses. 
They reapeared dueing curly October 1950 in fair puibérs aloe creck 
bunks, A skipper ts know to be it tie district, hut has so fur eluded capture, 


Tulradiced Species 
The Cabbige White {Preris vofee) is proving a meiidce to cabbages unt 
cauliflawers io the town area aud ig ducreasing rapully, We bave not maled 
ay incdigenoss plant beips used as host. 


AFTERMATH OF SNOW AT SHERBROOKE 


A visit to Sherhrooke two weeks after the recent “bi freeze” and record 

suowiall (July 1951) showed the devastation caused to vegetation not adapted 
for such conditions. 
The wliole Moar of the forest was littercd with leawes and large branches 
(some of conswlerable size) broken from the Mountain Ash, Wattles ait 
other trees. With many of the sxplings, the erowi was on toe frownd ait 
the slender trunks split and broken. 

Tree ferns were howed symunetricully so chat the eds af the lony fronds 
touched the ground-—-the whole resembling partly ‘opened ambecilas—anu the 
bracken was flattened and splotehed with brawn, 

As the snow was widespread over the State, the total damage must liave 
been considerable. “* —1,.M.w. 


' 
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EXCURSION TO PAYNESVILLE 
BIRDS 5 


Woe saw a variety ot birds at the Gippsland Lakes on March 10-12, 1951. 

AS we waited for our launch at Paynesville, Sdver and Pacific gulls 
squabbled for titbits near the fish shed, Watching them was a-dark brown- 
black bird, prebably an imunature Pacrhe Gull. Presently ie swooped down 
ona gould that had at exrea hip helping mf fish and chased it Over the strait, 
tus getting a meal. 

The shig, as Professor Wood-Joues says (“Sea Birds Simplified”) “exer- 
cisce all his wit to Gnd a handy place on wiich eo sit Byery harhour pile 
and buoy av our voyages carried a shag. Shags and mullet go together, asl 
the fish gre plentiful im whe Lakes. Mostly they were the Jitthe Black aod 
the Pied Cormorant. Again the Professor, “And please remember that tuspite 
the name ihe Carmetant and Shag are just whe sane,” 

We landed at Ocean Grange for 4 look are the Ninety-Mile Reach, and near 
the lunch camp a party of the Rainbow Torikeets were enjoying the Coastal 
Batiksia trees, We savy a Natkeen Kestral and sonic Wattle-birds and heard 
31 Grey Butchersbird. A dog showed us x Ring-tarled Possum, long dead, 
hanging by its tail to the simall branches of a wee, 

Later, at Sperm Whale Head Natiowal Park, we did not see as siaay Lirds 
as we expected—dry country in a dry season, We dushed a Brown Qinil 
and saw some Musk Torikeets in gum blossom. Mr, Barton, the ranger, 
told us of emus with chicks. but die Lind tot actually found their uests. 

Members were yery interested int the datterely way of stirring up insects 
in the saud, shpping their long toes just ender che surface, dutch hee methord, 
apparently very suceess{ully. 

There were numbers of Spur-winged Plovers about the swamps and epen 
country, Ace they inereasing ov Nave [just noticed them tore in recent 
years? 

Duricg Sunday's trip to Sandy Point and Raymond Island, we saw Teal, 
Black and Mountain Ducks, White-taced and White-neeked Merons and 
many Black Swans, Oh, the Black Swans Jifting fram the lake near Sandy 
Bait! We missed the real Nighlight of this trip; time, dhe enemy of bird 
obeerving, forbade us crossing to search the isics near Occan Grange, where 
Mr, Barton says the Ground Parrot is defintely to be igund They have been 
ecen also on Raymond Istaned in vecent years. Lhe told us ofa pair of White- 
Hreasted Sea Eagles nestintc for years at Rottermint Islanl, but be has noe 
seen them in the last few years Mow often dacs the story eh this way? 
When evn we go anil see the bright green Ground Parrots just (o make sure? 


M, Evanee. 
PLANTS 
Fron ure bocaneat pomt of view tae highlight of this trp was tae visit Lo 


the 3,aM0-aere Lakes National Park. This area, thougn small ia size, is 
impressive, ancl should receive more attention and, study [han at does Fron 
chilly members : 

Unfortunately our seity was a very brief one, so i was not possibie to 
identity and name all the extensive range of plants observed, especially when 
not in flawer. However, three species deserve special mention: 

1. var, canescens of Golden Grevillea (GC clirysophura). 

2. Mahogany Ginn (ue. betraicses), 

3. Yhrypiomenc anquehana, which was growing in profusian, 

An diteresting feature on one hill was that under a thin layer of top soil 
was pure beach sand, this was surprising sccing, the neayy caver ql wos 
casrying (2 ecclained san dine), 

Raymond Island, with its array of holiday shacks, was an wainspienie sihi 
viewed from Paynesville, but iurther investigation revealed sather story. 
This onee well cultivated ashen) was long ago ahandoned and is now zeyert- 
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ina back to its natural state, Very flat and low, it carries a heavy cover 
including Manna Gum and Mahogany, also a Jarge atnount of Wedding Bush 
{Ricinecarpus pinifoling) ; leptospermum and melaleuca were also abundant. 
The Committee of Management have arranged for school children to plant 
mative trees on this island, Each child tends his own tree and watches it 
grow and develop. 

By way of showing what Raymond Iskind soil can do, the party made i 
call on one resident who is doing experimental vegetable and fruit growing | 
With onions ayeraging a pound in waght and everything else an a similar 
scale the results were astonislung. (Abd 30 would be the odour in one or 
uvo Ssuit-cases at the finish af the trip!) AJ. 


MELBOURNE'S MANGROVES 
(To the Editor) 


Sin—With reference to the note published in your journal (Feb, 1931) by 
Mr. J. BH. Willis and entitled “Melbourne's Mangroves Are Dead!" the fol- 
lowing may be of interest. 

In July 1950 several members of the staf of this Department visited the 
Williamstown Salt Marsh and found that all the seedling mangroves af the 
area had been recently killed. On the surface of the water ia the pools and 
on the vegetation of the small channels in and along which the young man- 
Erpves commonly cecurred, there was present a thick scum of some heavy 
mineral oi! which appeared to have heen carried iheré by a very Ingh tide 
and left behind at the ebb. ; 

Shortly before wur visit there liad been a spell of very Wet and rough 
Weather will strong south-westerly witids. If | remember correctly, there had 
been about this time, too, some newspaper comment deploring the common 
practice of ships dumping waste oil in the Bay. As we also found a deposit af 
oil along a high tide mark on the beach which bounds the marsh ou the sea- 
ward side, we assumed without further inquiry that the oil had come fram a 
ship and, being washed inshore, had been driven through the mouth of the 
ereck and spread out over the marsh as the waters backed up under the 
influence of the wind. 

At the time all the larger mangroves appeared to be healthy and vigoreuts,. 
but 1 remember wondering what the effect of a coating of olf on the surface 
af the pneumatophores would be, Mr. Willis’ repart of the death of the adult 
recs seems to provide the answer:—Yours etc., 

Stenna G. M. Fawcers, 
Botany Dept, University of Melbourne, 


CLIMBING PLANTS. 
{To the Editar) 


Sir~-During the last few months some observations have been under way 
here regarding the direction in which twining plants turn, This query 
originally arose from an English fete of Professor Cleland, who requested 
tofarination regarding the way in which certam English ¢chmbers turn ia ihe 
Southern Hemisphere. 

Professor Cleland has made several mteresting olservations and a brief 
note will appear shortly in dhe S.4, Naturalist. As there appears da be yery 
little information available ap the subject, especially relating to Australian 
climbing plints, | therefore thought it might be of interest to seek the assis- 
tahee and opinions of members of the Victorian Club, If anybody has any 
observations to record I shall be pleased to lear fromm then. — Yours tle, 


T. RN, Lorwian, 
Dircetor, Botanic Gardens, Adelaide. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meeting of the Ciub was held at the National 
Herbarium on Monday, September 10, 1951, The President. Mr, 
E, E. Lord, was in the chair and about 100 members and friends 
attended, 

The following were elected and welcomed to the Club; as 
Ordinary Members, Messrs. G. R. Ricarby and R. A, Cromb 

The President announced that a letter bad been received from 
the National Museum asking for representatives to attend a 
meeting to discuss the selection of a floral embleni for the State. 
The Secretary, Mr. F. Lewis, and Mr. H. Stewart were appomted. 

The announced speaker, Mr. Charles Brazenor, had been unex- 
pectedly called to Queenstand, and Mr. Donald Tugby fectured in 
his stead on “Understanding the Australian Aborigine.” A very 
sympathetic and interesting description was given of their family 
life, their customs and their initiation ceremonies, iNustrated with 
films and some unique records of their ritual songs. 

A vote of thanks was moved by Mr. H. Stewart and seconded 
by Miss Wigan. 

EXHIBITS 

FLOWERS, Etc.; Large variety of native flowers. garden grown—Mr. 
I. Hammett, 

Dipidax triquetra, also known as Melanthnow triguetrnse—Order Sili-, 


aceae, native to South Africa. Garden grown at Hawthorn East—Miss F, 


Raff, 
Ghost succulent (white) aml Gehrveria moulticentiy (red) —Mr. H. Haase, 


PHOTOS.: Makca wattle and other native flo. taken on Bendigo 
excursiou—Mr. R, D. Lee, ; 


ORCHIDS» Cymbidium hookerianwn abd Dendrobinn speoinguy). Lat- 
ter specimen taken jrom Mt, Genoa about twenty years azo while on 2 trip 
to Mallacoota with Mr. Charles Barrett, It has flowered gtite a number 
of times, is grown under a bottle-tree and is taken into a plass house when 
about to flower.—Mr. V, Miller, ; 


EUCALYPTS: Ooldea Mallee (Bucalyptis pyrijermisy. Seed pods of 
Weeping Gum (Eu. sepilcralis), Bell-Fruit Mallee (2u. preissiana). and 
Rose-of-the-West (Ex, wacracarpa rosea). the seed pods of which may be 
up to 4 inches in diameter.—Mr. A. E. Brooks. 


NEST: Pigeow nest from a ledge nf the Melbourne Town Hall—Mrn 
A. Haase. 
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NEW BEES AND WASPS—PART XVI 
_ Primitive Wasps 

By Tarcton RayMEnt,.?.2.2.5- 
Istroduction 

The archaic wasps in the Family Orussiwar present several very 
remarkable niurphological structures, and since little mforimation 
is available in the textbooks, the author has given more prominence 
lo the subject than he would otherwise have done. 

Imms (1924) regards the wasps as relies of an ancient group, 
distributed widely over the world, but nowhere very plentiful, 
either in species or in numbers, and the same author gives only on¢ 
species for Europe, Ornssus abietinus Seop., which is very dis- 
tinctive with a ferruginons abdomen. O. sayi Westw. is said to 
resemble this species very closely, and Harrington (1913) says 
the twa may he identical, 

The median plate behind the metathorax is divided longitudinally 
in Syricapae, but undivided in Orussrpar, Rohwer and Cushman 
(1917) proposed the Suborder Intocastra, falling between Syas- 
PHYTA aid Apocrita, but lms retains the wasps in S¥MPBYTA 
because of the broad waist. 

The former authors describe the larvae of O. ulnetinus, ant) they 
established the parasilic character of the wasps, but as there is little 
published infortnation on the habits of the Australian species, 
Norman Kodd’s observations on the habits of the new species is a 
welcome contribution to onr knowledge of the Orussids, O, o¢et- 
dentatis is said to be parasitic on the larvae of Buprestid beetles. 

MeKeon (1924) says only. two species of Oryssus have been 
described fram Australia, and both are exceedingly rare in cul- 
leetions. G. queenslandensis (Turn,) is a beautiful black and gold 
spectes, distributed from Mackay mi Queensland to Dorrigo in 
New South Wales, and Rodd's record extends the habitat still 
farther south to I'raser Park, south of Newcastle. The larva is 
almost certainly parasitic on wood-boring beetles, but details of 
the biolagy are not knows, 

Froggatt records that a single genus, Oryissus, is present in 
Austraba, Tillyard (1926), however, says the OryssmpAE is 
represented in Australia by a single genus, Ophrynapus, of 
which 0. sericatus Moes. is found in North Queensland, while the 
closely allied O. schaninstandi Ash, occurs sparingly in New 
Zealand and the Chatham Islands. The larvae are parasitic on 
wood-boring beetles. 
~ At Ujney, Victoria, the well-known coleopterist, 4; Erasmus 
Wilson, found numerous larvae of the Buprestid beefle, Mfelabasis 
burparascens, in the trunk of an old specimen of wattle, Acacia 
verniefolia, ow which he collected the genotype of Orussobains 
wilson Berson, 
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The author is indebted to the courtesy of Mr, Wilson for the 
opportunity to study the Holotype, Paratype and Allotype respec- 
tively of O, wilson? Bens., O. anuties Bens, and (. meseutbrines 
Beus. 

Adthough Turner published the name GO. gueénslandviists, and 
Froggatt prints O. queenslandiens, 1 cannot discover which author 
effected the change, ee ee 

No specimen of O, macultpennis was available tor study, 
although Mocsary gives “New South Wales” as the habitat, and 
Tillyard says it is found m North Qteensland, 

The depiction of the morphology of te two wasps was simplified 
by the loan of @ mumber of mounts prepared by Norman W, Rodd, 
and his assistance was sincerely appreciated by the author, 

The author is indebted to Keith McKeown, of the Auseralian 
Museum, Sydney, ior a copy of Mocsaty’s deseription of O. 
gericatus. Maoesary (1900) regarded Ophrynopus as a_subgenus 
of Orussus, but the characters are sufficient to warrant full generic 
rank. oP kale : 4 

Mr. McKeown says (in lit.) ; “Several years ago I tried to trace 
the Froggatt specimen, but without success, and it seems to have 
disappeared, and the first reference to O, queenslandicus that 1 
can And isin Froggatt’s work,” 

| am indebted to the. courtesy of Alex. W. Burns, of the National 
Museum, Melbourne, for the loan of a specimen of G. guecis- 
londensts, and assistance in checking same of the references. 

Reason (1938) published a good paper* which-added two néw 
geneva to the insect fauna of Australia, and his 27 diagrams of the 
scutella, femora, antennae, and clypeal carinae wall assist the 
stirderit of the Faruily to separare the several gevera.. 

The literature is therefore not without difficulties fur the student 
of the Elymenoptera, and the confysian may be due to the paucity 
of specimens available for study, The author, therefore, deems it 
advisable to attempt a clarification of the positiory, 

The author's researches in the HyM&NoOrPrera are assisted by 
a grant from the Trustees of the Contionwealth Science and 
Industry Endowment Fund, and the author desires to record his 
appreciation of the support accorded to his research by the Chair- 
wan of the Fund, Sir David. Rivert. 


CENSUS and DISTRIBUTION 


Konow (1897) proposed the genus Ophrynopus for six’ species, 
which are disiributed as follows: , ro - 


(, endroi Konow i. .. 2) .. +s Brasil, South America.* 
O. batesanus Westw. .. -. .. -. Amazone South America. 
CO, Sutenstignins Westw. - -. .. -. Aru Island, South Pacific. 


VThere is a alight error in the citation of this paper in the Zoolomenl 
Record for 1938; it should read—Series IL, Neniber 7. meine OF 
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O. maculipemnis Sim .. cee. ee 
0. mevleanns Cress. 
1, sertcatus Mocs. 


reser or 
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Aru Island, South Pacific, 
Mexico, Central America. 
New South Wales, Australia. 


Tn the genus Ovyssus Latr., Konow lists ten species: 


» abtetinus Scop...  .. és 
. aofftus Harris, .. -- cs ae 
. aniasenirus Westw. . ee 
. lnvtae Manteéro. 2 .. 6. ws ee 
. uigricans Cam, 2. 6. 1. ee ee 
accidentalis Cress. -. .. 22. 
sayy Westw. .. 
. ternunotis Newm. ., 

. thordcicus Ashm, .. 4. a, 
wticoloy Late, 5 22 en ve oe 


re 


Europe, 

America. 

Amazon, South America. 
New Guinea, South Pacific, 
Central America. 

America. 

Atuerica, 

America, 

America. 

Europe. 


Dalla Torre includes in his Register for Orussns the following 
additional species: 


O, dentifrons Phil, 2. 1. 6. we oe 
1). imperialis Westwo .. .. .. 
O. pliinicornis Goer... .. «. 


es 


+e 


Chile, South America. 
Gold Coast, Africa, 
Abysinia, Africa, 


The Australian species are recorded from the following localities ; 


Guigha haubyciuts (genotype) .. 
O. aivsembrinus Rens. si) Ga wh ope 
{taken on Acactsh pendula) 


Kurantla, Queenstand. 
Bogan River, New South Wales. 


Bogan River, New South Wales. 
Lane Cave, New South Wales. 


Lane Cove, Narooma, N, S.W. 


QO. munity Benge. 6s 65 ya ve oe 

O. Hormanti Raynn o. 6. ee ee oe 

G, queenslandeusis (Turn.) . Mackay, Queensland, 
Dorrigo, Fraser Park. the eubspecies coronatus ; 

Q. awilsoni Bens, (genotype) . .. Upwey, Victoria: 

Q. sovicatits (Mocs.) .. 2. 2. 4s North Queensland, 


The several inkects inay be eee by the following key: 


Large insects (females) . 
Smal) insects 6. 2+ +. : 
Three carjnae on mesonotusm i> 


No such carinac .. .- . 


Tergites without yvoiden maculae 5 


dh ove ba ayes 


a. Ca oe 
. G. queenslandensis 
and subsp. ca 


a 


O. mesembrinus 
3 


Anterior margin of duprehatedoel carina, 5 depressed as od . 
Prerostignia amber .. .. .. 2 td Gt See Hoyt 2 Oy wilson 
Anterior margin not depressed . Bee RO oh ons at 4H 


Pterostigma blackish 


er er) 


Radius obsolete, tegulae Prtiaae het At « 
Longitudinal rugae of tergites fine 9. 6. 6. eee 


Larger, longitudinal rugae coarse. . 
Radius strong, tegulae black ._ _- 


Ten nodes in two lines ou froné .. 6. ey i ee trary 
Carina. of metathorax conspicuous. . Wei he node 
Some reddish colour about the scutellum whe feat delet om 
White or ivory on the hind itbiae . 


. OL xormani 
» OL minutus 
» GO, norman 


a 


. OJ sericains 


.. G bombyeinis 


October 
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TAXONOMY 


Order Hymenoptera 
Suborder CHATLASTROGASTRA 
Superfamily Tentareprnorea 
Family Orussmae 


Genus Ornssus Late. 
(Prec. Car. génér. Insects, p, 11, 1834} 


Genus Ophrynepus Konow 
(Term, Fiiz,. Vol, xxiii, p. 605, 1897.) 


Genus Orussobaiws Benson 
(Ann. Mag. Nat. His., Vol, 1], Ser. 11, No, 7, p, 8, 1938.) 


Genus Crigla Benson 
(Ann, Mag. Nat. His., Vol. If, Ser. If, No. 7. p, 11, 1938.) 


Benson separated the several genera by the structure of, the 
frontal and clypea) carinae, the sub-apical segment of the female 
antenna, femur and tibia, and tibial spurs, the scutellum, ptero- 
stigma, and the adjacent nervures, all of which present stable 
characters. 

On his diagtiosis, O. gueénsiandansis Turn. is referred to 
Gaigha, and he believes that QO. sericafts Macsary and 0. 
schattinslandi Ashinead should almost certainly he separated from 
Orussus. Besson states that R. E. Turner assumed’ that his wasp 
from Kuranda was the same species as that collected by his brother, 
G, Turner, O. gueensiandensis, but Benson had to erect the genus 
Guigha for R, B. Turner’s wasp, G. bambycinis, 

The material before me-raises the qtiestion of the identification 
of Q. sevicatiis, for, as Benson observes;.,Mocsary’s description 
will fit several of the wasps; and as the type does not appear to 
he available for comparison now, it is possible one of the other 
species described may be synonymots with it, 

Ylawever, the wasps show variation as they extend farther south, 
and the present author believes with his cullector, Norman Rodd, 
that the Orussids are not se rare as has hitherto heen believed, 
aud the number of known species will be increased in the future 
as the insects become more familiar to collectors, 

lt is of interest to students of evolution and comparative 
morphology to find that the asynietrical hind tibial spurs oi 
Ophrynopus ‘and Stiricorsia Konow haye a homologous parallel 
im the Victorian wild-bees Goniocolletrs CK. The spurs are more 
nearly equal in the genus Orissahaitts. 

Unfortunately, the papers by Bischoff, H., 1926, Buysson, 
R, Du, 1911, and Guiglia, D., 1935, all referred to by Benson in 
his paper,.were not available to the author, 


4 Nat. 
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The Fraser Park specimens are not_typical G. gyevnslandensis 
and are entitled to subspecific rank at least, and the author proposes 
the name cordnatns for-the New Solith Wales insects, and appends 
the specific description. 

A specimen which was collected at Bushley, Queensland, on 
November 15, 1924, by A. N. Burns, proved to be the largest 
female of typical G. gneeisiardensis studied by the author. The 
carina of the plate apicad of the metathoran 1s coarsely punctured 
(finely tessellate in the subspecies}: andl the two carinae of the 
supra-antenmal area reach the anterior margin (shorter in the 
subspecies), ; 

It differs irom {he subspecies by the pubescence extending en- 
tirely over the two apical tergites in a heantifel golden imdescence ; 
the carinae of the apical sternites are smaller, with a different 
sculpture, . 

The fifteen spiculae of the hind tibiae are much stronger and 
blacker than the twelve of the subspecies, ariel the anture of the 
anterior tibiae 3s very different; not sa well deevloped. The sub- 
species ceronatis is to quecnslandensis what miniitts is to narra, 

Rohwer and Gahan figure the ovipositor of Orussns abictinis 
nor only coiled inside the abdomen, but extending into the, meso- 
thorax in a series of sinall irregular loops, Rodd sent the author 
a drawing; from a preparation, and this shows the ovipositor of 
G. gueenslandensis coronatns within the abdominal cavity as 2 
single coil, but without any trace of the mesothoracie loops, Tt 
seems better to refer all- the Australian species ty Ovussobatns 
Benson and Guiga: Benson. é ae: 

(To be contiaued,) 
(Detailed descriptions will appear-next issue.) 


JUNIOR -FIELD NATURALISTS 


The Hawthorn Jumor Field Naturalists Clch celebrated its 81 birthday 
on August 31. Mr. A..A.-Baker occupied the chair. and before-cammencin 
the business of the evening welcomed the Mavor (Councillor George) a 
Lady Mayoress, the guests of the evening. introduced Miss Ina Watson, a 
Past Presideut of the F.N.CYV., and warnily congsatulated Mrs. Freame 
whose untiting etthusiasm and hard work is largely responsible for the 
success Of the Club. Susan Fisel) picked wild flowers fromthe home garden, 
made them into delightful bunches, and prevented. one each to the Lady 
Mayoress, Mrs. M_ E. Freame and the [enturer, ' 

Miss Ina Watson gave an illustrated address on Skokholm Tsland and 
greally ittterested the meeting ov the banding of English sea birds, counect- 
ing it with the present Banding of the Silver Gulls at Altona, 

The usual matty fine exhibits were ou the table, and the exhibitoca (all 
les members, te youngest aged six years) gave their ow descriptioi 
of therm, 

At the end of the meeting retreslinjents, provided ‘Iyy tlic parents and 
friends, «were’ very rouch enjoyed by the 105 present. 

The Mayor, whose couneil bas. Itelped the Club m every way, Was greatly 
impressed by the work done, and especially by the deportment of its. junior , 


menibers. ' ML. Wreasv. 
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NOTES ON SOME EASTERN VICTORIAN BUTTERFLIES, 
WITH A NEW VICTORIAN RECORD 


By D. F. Crosey, a.6s.. 


f. EF. Crosay, Lestorn Ptetoran Rottes flics oF 


INTRODUCTION AND Discussiox 


Til) the present Hine the extreme east of Vietorsa has been more 
or less neglected from an entoinological point of view, OF recent 
years the most notable excursiuns Lo this district have been by 
Burs.” and Burns and Wilson in early 1946 and 1947 respec- 
tively. Previously Wilson {Burns!). had recorded for the first 
time (1935) the presence of J phthima orctows Fah, near Nowa 
Nowa, Following these important visits-the auther made two 
trips to the district, the first in January, 1948, and the second in 
February, .1949, with J. M. Landy. These notes are compiled 
fram the observations and captures of these two trips, 

[Lis a significant fact that in the coastal belt the present range 
af Hesperifia picta. Leach, Vphthina arctovs Bab. Candelides 
xanthospilos Hub. and Toxidia pereut Latr- ends sharply ar the 
Lakes Entvance district. West of this area the country hecoines 
flatter and comparatively drier and the fact that it is mow cleared 
to a great extent would tend to lintit firther western extension in 
their range. The above species are all common in New South 
Wales and have most probably graduatly extended their range 
into Victoria, Present records indicate that in Victoria they are 
almost wholly confined to the coastal belt and as sued: it would 
geen thal they have merely moved south along the coast. How- 
ever, odd Specimens of two of the above species have been taken 
in the mountains of northern Gippslatid—a specimen of VY, .arctous 
was taketr by Wilson at Lightnmp Ck., Vic, in March, 1951, and 
a single male of 7. peroni was caught in January, 1947, by Landy 
on the Howqua River a few miles east of the Jamieson-Mansticld 
road. The most probable explanation of these-two captures 15 chat 
their predecessors came west through the mountains of central 
southern New Sauth Wales to these of central eastern Victoria. 
There is much interesting work,- especially fram the pot of 
distribution, yet to be done in the latter mountain area, 


Y phthinus arctous Fab, 1775 L ; 

At Nowa Nowa.a single speciinen of this species: was taken 
about half a mile south-west of the town in & Suurty, grassy place 
beside the main road, Despite a diligent search, no more specimens 
could be located in the vicinity, lot at Tostaree, about six mules 
east of Nowa Nowa, a good patch was found and many specimens 
were seen, As-has been. noted by Burns,“ Victorian specimens 
show to differences: when compared withy Sydney and. Carns 
(Queensland) specimens. A small series of speciniens-was daken, 
including. two females. , A ; 


"4 i 


5 
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Like fost nyimphalids, this species prefers bright sunlight tlear- 
ings that occur alnohpst gums and wattles commonly beside roads. 
This small dark species is rather difficult to follow on the wing 
and not very interesting from an aesthetic point of view, but ss 
ot considerable iimerest because of its geographical distribution, as 
has been mentioned above. 

Other than at Tostaree and Nowa Nowa no further specimens 
could be found, in spite of 3 long search hetween that locality and 
Fden, N,S.W? However, this is probably because it is very local, 
and there seems little dowht that it will be found eventually on tbe 
coast round Mallacoota, 


Heloranyapha paradelpha pavadelpha Vower, 1893 


ft was of interest to note the abundance of this beautiful large 
satyrid from Nowa Nowa through to Mallacoota. At Cann River 
over 100 specitteris were seen near the river in an hour, but as was 
to be expected at this time of the year (carly February), there 
were very few females. Jt isa strange fact that with mast butter-, 
flies of south-eastern Australia the males emerge earlier in the 
season than the females and this difference im time of emergence 
is most pronaunced in'the Satyridae, where im some cases there 1s 
-Hitdle overlap in the flights of the two sexes. : 


Cendalides vonthosplos Hibuer, 1806 


Four male specimens of this species were taken on February 7 
ina cleared patch near the main road about a quarter of a mile 
east of Nowa Nowa. These were in rather poor condition but 
nevertheless interesting to take, as the species is far from common 
in Victoria: most of the specunens caught in this State have come 
from near the Gippsland Lakes. Some four days later, however, 
at Mallacouta this species was tu be sten in dozens only a few 
hundred yards suuth of the town. Here the species liked to Ay in 
sheltered spots amongst the trees, especially in mid-afternoon, and 
although hard to see when on the wing, the specimens were in 
good condition aud well worth the effort of capture. Odd ones 
were taken at Tostaree and Gipsy Point, 

The larvae usually feed on a species of Pimelia, and although 
@ stall species similar to P. Jruanitis was quite common where the 
nisects. were flying, a careful search failed to produce larvae or 
pupae. 

Paralucia aenea sence Miskin, 1890 


Several dark male specimens of P. aritea aenea were taken at 
Nowa Nowa near a patch of their food-plant (Byursaria spinosa) 
growing by the creek, A number of females, which were more 
common than the males, was also yaken, A series in the National 
Museum. Melbourne, and those taketr on the trip show: that all 
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the males appear dark, mainly hecanse they almost completely 
lack the copper scales on the hindwing above found on more 
northern examples. The specimens from this locality represent 
the most sauthern extension of the range of the typical race of the 
species. It was the spéciniéns caught here that lead ultimately to 
the describing of P. cenea lucida from the Greensborough-Eltham 
district, °? 


Hesperilla. mastursi Waterhouse, 1900 


The highlight nf the second trip (February, 1949) undoubtedly 
was the capture of a female specimen of H, itasterst which was 
flying with C. xanthespilos and T. peront (see below) a quarter 
ot a mile south of Matlacoota, The most southerly record of this 
species prior to this was probably at Moruya, N,S,W., and thus 
this specimen may he recorded as being the first Victorian one. 
The fact that the specimen was in good condition indicates that 
it had bred nearby and there may possibly be a small colony in 
the area, Time did not permit a really thorough search vi the 
vicinity, but there ig a small amount of Guhwia growing in the 
locality for the larvae to feed on. Since this specimen was taken, 
F. E. Wilson took a perfect femate at Merimbula, N.S,W., in 
early February, 1950, Apparently, then, the species oceurs from 
Gosford, N.S.W., to eastern Victoria, and like C -santhospilos 
and the’ following species has migtated down the coast, thereby 
almost doubting its range as previously recorded,@) © | 


Hesperilla picta Leach, $814 


The-first encounter the author had with this species was in early 
January, 1948, when half a dozen bright yellow hesperid larvae 
were taken in a small gully aear the stde of the road about half 
mile from Gipsy Point. These were feeding on a species of sword- 
grass (Gahnia amelonocarpa) and were practically full-grown, 
producing specimens of A, ptcta towards the end of February. 

In mid-February of the following year a further examination of 
the locality produced a large patch of the sword-grass growing in 
a swampy gully m which many specimens of H. picta were to be 
seen on the wing. This skipper is rather hard to net because it 
flies very fast and rarely settles, so a search was made jor pupae, 
which were ultimately found to be reasonably conunon. These 
pupae were in well disguised shelters, usually located in the outer 
part of the food-plant and composed normally of only two uneaten 
leaves, When searching for the pupae it was mteresting to note 
that larvae of two distinct sizes were found, Some were very small, 
possibly only in their first or second instar, being not more thar 
half an incl long, whilst the others were completely or very nearly 
full-grown. The smal! Jarvae died when transferred to a food-plant 
in the author's garden, so proof that they were actually H. picta 
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is lacking. Old shelters which nay have indicated the presence of 
Hesperilla donnysa ov Oreisplanns perornatis ly their pupal shells 
and caps were also absent, so these. small larvae may possibly 
iidicate that. an earlier brood of H. picta was an the wing some 
six to eight weeks earlier (i.¢., late November or early December), 
Further north along the.coast near Sydney the species is common 
in spting as well as in late summer, 

At Nowa Nowa, near Lake Tyers, several specimens of HY. pieia 
were also taken, There were several patches of the food-plant’ at 
this locality, but the species was not nearly as common as at 
Gipsy Point. The species had heen recorded in-the two preceding 
years. (1946 and 1947) by Burns” from Lake Tyers and also 
at Wingan Inlet, Whereas at Gipsy Point the butcerflies emerge 
at the beginning of. February, they are not seen at Nowa Nowa 
till mid-February and are more common towards the end of that 
maénth.. In the batch of pupae taken in 1949 from Gipsy Point a 
high percentage (approximately 40% ) were parasitized hy a smal 
black Chaleid wasp—a gregarious internal parasite. 
Toxidia pevont Latrielle, 1824 

Flying with the Candalides xauthaspilos were winy specimens 
of the dull skipper Tostdia perowt. These, like the Candolides, 
were im fine condition, indicating recent emergence, but they 
seemed to prefer the sunnier.spots in the coastal scrub rather 
than those of the nearby forest. Dozens of specimens were seen 
during the four-day stay at Mallacoata, and of those caught. only 
a sinall percentage (approxumately 159) were females, 

With regard to the genus Foxtdia it was surprising to find that 
T. porvula, T. doulledayt and T. andersont,.together with the F- 
peront, could all be caugnt at Mallacoota in one amall patch of 
about two acres extent. However, the 7. poron? were by far-the 
mast commen. 


GENERAL Notes . 

Male aud female specimens of the pretty skipper Mesedina 
halyzta .Hewitson were taken commonly with 7. peront in the 
coastal scruly at Mallacoota. A sinall species of Patersonta {P. 
fragilis?) was growing commonly in Lhe area and no doubt this 
was their Tood-plant. 5 

Several specimens of the handsome large skipper Trapesites 
suneimomes were taken at Mallacnora in addition toa three at 
Tostaree. Careful examination makes it almost impossible ty 
sepavate these as either the typical ar soma yace. Thus it is of 
rather doubthul merit to regard the southern Victorian specimens, 
hitherto. called sema, as a distinct race. Frequent bushes of the 
large coarse .sward-gris Lotiandia longifolia would suffice to 
support the larvae, bee ta ‘ap SS 
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During early Jantiary, 1948, four specimens of a large species 
of Candalides were seen at Gipsy Point settled high on a large 
privet bush in flower. These had most distinct satiny-white under- 
surfaces and were too large to be C. ranthospilos, so it ig most 
probable that they were C. absimilis. It is interesting’ to record 
that about sixteen specimens of this latter species were taken by 
V. Smith on the worthern reaches of the Macallister River in 
Gippsland north of Heyfield, The species is very rare in Victoria 
and probably most specimens have been caught, ii Central Gipps- 
land. j 

The pretty blue hairstreak Jalmenus evagoras evagaras Don, 
was found to be plentiful at Nowa Nowa, where pupae found on 
Silver Wattlés produced sniall specimens with rather unusually 
grey undersides, Pupae fron: Mallacoota, where the species was 
not as common, however, yielded larger than normal specimens 
still showing rather grey undersides compared with Melbourne 
examples. , 

Specimens of the heautiful large Pierid Delios horpalyce Don, 
were common flying round the tops of large eucalypts and settling 
an clumps of fowers, an those that were in bloom, This species 
has a slow, easy flight which js most tantalising, because it usually 
stays well out of reach of a het. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 

Congratulations to Mr. Hough C. E. Stewart, wha has heen elected as the 
first honorary member of the Bendiga Field Naturalists Club. This was 
done in appreciation of the niany duties Mr. Steware has performed for that 
Clob, in acknowledgment of his contribution to natural histary, and his 
interest in the Bendigo district. 

Mr, Stewart will represent the Bendigo Club as well as the F.N.C_V. at 
the conference called ta decide on ait emblem for Victaria. 

—LY, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION 
Members are reminded of the R.A.O,U. Jubilee Photographic Exhibition 
on view al Kodak Galleries, Collins Street, from October Sti to Lith. This 
is 2 UMGue Opportunity to sec a fine collection of some of the work of our 
foremost Mrd photographers, Later it wilt be shown in Brisbane, Sydney, 
and probably Adelaide, Perth and Hubayt. 
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WHAT WOOD IS THIS? 


By Mancaner Cuatrawar, Wood Stviierure Section 


Part } 
tulragiuctory 


People why banile Uniber regularly béeeoine able, in the cotirse of time, 
lo recoguize various woods by thelr fee) aud lack, by the way they cut, andl 
there effect-on cools, and come to know and recognize a vast range of species 
But this is the result of experience and cunstaut association with Ue timbers 
im question, amd even these peuple are at a loss when they meet a timber 
they haye never seen belore, a piece of Wood fram oyerseas, or 4 new species: 
that has anly recently come: on the market. 

The present shortage of tiinber has brought may pew wanes ov to the 
inarket, butt by the utilization of a greater number of home grown specics- 
aid by the import of woods hitherto Little used in Australia. As more woors 
appear on the market, the tusk of memorizing, then hecumes more difficull, 
especially 2s same of them are net often encountered. Many people whe 
are cumstantly working with woods are now asking how they ean recored 
inva handy lorm the main features on which recognition pests. In order te 
assist with the identification of seme of these unfamiliar woods it is proposed 
to publish a series of shart articles m this aud Miter News Letters, elving 
the tumlamental principies on whiew the correct ideatification. of timbers 
depends, lists of the features that have proved of yalye if identifiestion, anc 
diagrams andl line Arawings which will explain clearly the terns im oun 
indnesl use 

This need co identify something unkuown and to relate iL lo a plolograph 
or a nublished descriptions o¢curs in ntany brinches of hiology, and has led 
to the prepartion of xeys which teduee this ratios complicate! process of 
idemtificanon tn as mechanical an operation as possible, These mechanical 
kevs all depend on the selection of various features trom the anknawsr 
specitien, and, by choice of alternatives, they eliminate mappleahle anes 
and lead to a foal correet determination. Experience will sluiw that seme 
features ia Wool vary front sample to sample, and somietines even withilt 
a single sasuale, while others remain relatively constant; and that some— 
such as coleur—change with the age of the sample or wath the amount af 
moisture it contains. Some groups oi features may te! lo occur Lagetier 
sud tnay quickly give a poimer to the woods of a paniculay botenical groups 
others. may he relatively widespread and uceur commonly arneng woods of 
quite anrelated groups. Someuines the palteru pf Uae wood is so characteriatic 
—as in the silky oake and many trees of the pea faimily—ihat even If yeu 
are Inoking at a totally unknawn wood vou can say at once, “This wood 
belongs to the Proteaceae or the Leguminosae” Seanetimnes you can. even 
say an which geous it should be placed, but more often there are several 
alternatives and unly a careful examination of the pattem om fhe three 
different surfaces will give the carrect identification, After a little practice 
tt is easy to know which are. proving ty be straight forward and obvious 
features, aid thetefore wie ones to be usedl first, and which are the unts 
calling for an exercise of judgment; these are the ones to leave till the end, . 
aud, with a Little Juck, the identification may he ade without haying to use 
When at alt. 

When an unkuwwa Umbec bas com, to hand the Jirst thing ta do is te 
note al} the things about it whieh ean he seen with the naked cye, by fecl 
or sinell, Jagether with such details as where it comes from, whet type of 
country it graws in, and sa on. The next thing to do is to prepare a clean 
cut cross surface, using a sharp kniie or a tazor blade, Radial (nrarter 


7 Reprinted, with permission, from che C.S.1.R.O. borest Products News Lotter, 
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sawn) and tangential (back sawn) surfaces should be split and then 
smoothed. ft is on these surfaces of the Wood that Ute anatoniical details 
can be séev. and it is on these anatomical features that the ultimate deter- 
mination oF genus and species will he made. 


Physical Reatnr es 


These are the things that can be seen with the naked eve or tested by 
the ather senses, feel, sinell, and even aaste, While they are seldoni sufficient 
ik themselwes far the tdentificatian of an untnown timber, they arc useful 
as adeitional aids whe the final assessment of the features is male, 

A definite odour may be present as in sandalwood, cedar aud rose 
mahugany, but it must be remembered that odour varies considerably with 
the age and previous history of the tinther. Green timber often has a 
characteristic. otlour which disappears. on drying or expasurt to the ais. 
hafidelint this odour may be recaptured by exposing a fresh surface of the 
Umber. 


Colour anny yary considerably, depending ons 


(a) the surface 2xamined—the end surface may appear iiffcrent im colour 
from the longiturlinal surfaces; . 

(b) the mobisture canlent af the wood—wood front ifeshly felled logs 
usually appears darker than the same wood when dry; 

(e) whether it is sapwood ar heartwoodl—in same timbers there is Hele 
diffcrence between the ailour of sapwood and heartwood, in ollters tie 
difference is very marked, Uke supwood |eing slwost withow colour what- 
ever the colour of the heartwood may be Colour decisions should always 
be mare on heartwood, at, in the case of sapwood trees, on the colour af 
the mature wood; 

(d) the age of the tree—tiniber from saplings is generally paler thar, 
tunber fren older trees of dhe same species; 

(=) the ave of the specimeu—the surfaces of ane piece of dry Ember sauts 
darken when they are exposed to the air; the true colotir is revealed by 
making a fresh cut and exposing an underiying syrtace of the wood; 

{f) decay and sapstain alter the calour of any timber. 

Colaur tay range from whitish of strayw-coloured to alima3t black. Tt 
1s 4 useful aid to identification, as lang as it is remembered that, in addition 
to the points mentioned above. there may he a wite range of enlour within 
a single species. Ry using five main, colour groups omany timbers may be 
sorted out from one another, 


1}. The pale colours, white, straw-couloured, etc 

2 The browis, woods with definite browm heartwood. 

3. The reds, all those timbers with a distinct reddish or pinks ange. 

4. Other calours, black (e¢2, ebony), purple (eg. purple-heart), bright 
yellow ar ovange (ee, yellow walnut); these are so distinctive that they 
form very useful features jor identification. 

5. Mottled ar streaky. ay in blackwootl or Queensland walnut. 


The Frothing Pes. Shavings {rom cerlain imbers produce a soupy lather 
or froth when shaken up in 4 test-tube of water, ‘This ls a constatt ad 
réliable test, depending on the presence of saponins in the tinther, 

Pool. A distinct soapmess or greasiness is apparent in some woods—ee., 
talloy wood or sheesewood. 

The Bwenvg Shisiter Test, Match size dry sphuters ab true-woodl are 
hurt. This test is of limited application, but is particularly -uselul wien 
identifying the eucalypts and other pairs of umbers, ey, turpentine and 
brush box, the silky oaks, rose and miva mahogany. 
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Weight and Hardavss. Weight is based on the weight of air dried speci~ 
mens at 12 per cent moisture content Hardness is, of course. correlated 
with weight, but jor purposes of identification it is uscd to indicate the 
difficulty encountered in cutting dry wood across the grain with a sharp 
knife. Hardness varies with the motsture content of the timber, 

The classes used are as follows: 


Very heavy—above 62.5 Ib./cu. ft. A.D. 

Mederately heavy to heavy—d0-62.5 Ib./eu. it, AD, 
Light ro moderately Meht—30-50 tb./ou, ft, A.D. 
Very light—less than 30 tbh./cu, ft, A.D, 

Very hard and horny to eut—as iranhark. 

Hart to cyt—as satinay or blackbutt. 

Intermediate to rut—as silky oak, 

Soft to cut—as kurrajong. 


“here are other geiteral features, such as habitat, strength, uses, ctc., that 
can be added ta this list, hut howeyer many are added they seldom serve 
for 4 complete and certain: idesitification of an unknown or unfamiliar vinber, 
For such woods recoursé must be made tu features which are less casily 
visible, or even not visible at all, to the naked eye, but which can be seen 
readily with the help of a hand tens giving.a & I) magnification. With this 
aul the pattern of the wood can he seen; this is formed by the different 
arrangements of the various. types of cell of which the timber is composed. 
There are not niany of these different cells, but they can be arranged in & 
great variety of ways, and affer a short study of them it is often possible 
to place 4 timber quickly and accurately among a grap af closely related 
woods. Just as crimimologisis have found that the whorls of the human 
thumh or finger can give an infinite variety of “prints, sa the wood 
anatonist comes to find a great variety of patterns appearing on the surface 
af the woad, and giving to cach timber a characteristic “finger print” by 
which it can be recognized, The anatomical features that cat be seen with 
4 hand dens will be listed and explained in later articles of this series. 


ERRATUM 


Ta “A Now Species of Victorian Moss” (Piet, Nets, Sept. 1951, p 85), 
first line ot Latin diagnosis, read: “soln lvaaide rifts,” instead of ie 
haaidt ripe.” ‘Uhese mistakes iu spelling are regrettable and the author 
actepré full resporisibiliyy,” . 

; —J.HW, 


"GIFT FROM THE ESTATE OF THE LATE DR. SUTTON 


We have réecived through Mr. Don Greenwood, on beliali of Mrs. Sutton, 
a valuable and extensive callectiow of 343 different species of eucalypt se 
cases. There are also a few specimens ai native timbers. 

Anyone with any knowledge of tine difficult genus will understand the 
work entailed in collecting this quantity of material, 

The Librarian also gratefully acknowledges a number of buoks dealing 
with New Zealaud flora. 

—N. Ay Burrr 
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THE EUCALYPTS, MOTHER OF AUSTRALIA’S RIVERS 
By A, O. Bansert 
(Resumé of a Broadcast Address. by pernnssion A.B.CL) 


My first observations on eucalypts were made in 1886 at the Mrlbourne 
Chureh of England Gramisiar Setool duying 2 heavy shower of rain.” J had 
just come fram the felds and lanes accond the ancient town of Banvucy, iv 
England; abd being an English boy, T ran to iat large eycalypt tree for 
shelter. JT found there was mo shelter except on the lee side of its trunk. 

T was astouished, on gazing op through tle canopy of the eucalypt, to see 
sain drops hurthng down to the ground ieact, Others splashed ante spray, 
hitting voung leaves, but to drops remained on them, because the leaves 
were covered with a kind of plum Aloam, and hung downwards. No water 
could therefore adhere to them. As for the old leaves, only a skeletal frame- 
work af water remained on them. 

Then I noticed another extraordinary effect. When the rain drops hit 
tke smooth white bark of the branches, sume remained and ran to the 
wuderside, where 1 gooued up with a rlninel of Water that coursed down the 
main trunk, dowe which streams of water were flooding to the ground. 

Now all this L thought was magic; so different and opposite to what 
happens in England, where the deciduaus trees in Jeat, and a certain pine 
tree in winter, give aroplée shelter from. rai 

Just when the school bel! pealed out its summons to the classroom, so I 
had to walk out of the world af wonderment, and store its dreams away in 
the world of memory. But 1 had fone out what goes on with a encalypt in 
ran. 

A year afterwards, my brotlers and L went to the foot of the Dandettores, 
and camped by the side af @ pool of water, in the forests there, During the 
Wight a foe enveloped us, and all through the dark hours great drops of 
water condensed on the leaves of the trees, and fell continuously on the tent. 
Spray even came througl. About dawn, | got up and made up the fire, antl 
went to fill the brily tor tea. I found all around was drenching wet, just 
as if we had Had a storm. 

Since then, 1 have seen this in wany cucalypt forests, and on roadsides 
at well. An enormous ancunt ot water that feeds the springs comes from 
this source, Bat if une examimes the effect uf fog on the conrfers one 
discovers that it condenses among their needels as water. There at stops 
and littl: falls to the graund, 

Many people in Victocia may remember, years ago, when the Prince of 
Wales Gaited Melbourne, that we had dense fogs at night. One night 1 
went out with my lanters to see what wat going om, arid found all the 
Australian trees in my seven-acre garden were so dripping with water ther 
on the houndary fence it had averflowed over the footpath into tie gutter, 
and rin in a stream right to the main road, two hundred yards away, 

At the same time, litthe water was fallous from the conifers, of which 
Tiere were trahy, althouea if one shook any of their branches a drenching 
resulted. When the sun rose and heated this imprisoned water, and so 
reduced its viscosity, some did full, bat the wrent mass. of it on the ieedles 
evapocated, and was lost to Australia. 

Shartly alter this, some genius proposed that half a million acres of the 
River Murray watersheds shoald be planted with conifers co provide us with 
seitwoad limber, aud that the encalypts should te removed. 

So, knowing what L rhoughe L knew, f deteruiined to measure the water 
thar got i the ground from conifers and from eucalypls and compare it 
with a standard cain gauge, just to find aut the bruth of my ihearies.* 


* For full details and phowos, soe. dnetraioy Entel, by A. O. Burritt, published. 193? 
CRabertion & Muhine ed.). 
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The-only way I could think of 1a do this was to huild a setiés of huge 
rain gauyés wider selected trees, and ‘compare the water collected from them 
with the water callected by the slandard rai gauge. The Director of the 
Weather Bureau in Melbourne very kindly Jent me a rain gauge, 

QE the ewealypts, I arose the Fucalypies betryaides and the Eucalyptus 
raligud. The pines I selected were the Queensland Kauri (Aguthts robusta), 
the Pinus snorquis, the Cedras doudara and the Codris attantieds 

The reason I chose the Kauri pine was hecause [ had noticed that it 
jiecitated more water irom fog per square fart o7 ground area around it 
than any other tree jh awwy garden. This was due, ud doubt, ta the fact that 
its densely Jonved branches do wot éxterd mare tan about 8 feet from its 
crunk. As it happened. however. no foe came to give point to this part 
af the experiment, 1 had therefore te rely an rainfall 

Tt was necessary to builil the eatetments imder the trees of timber, floor 
them with wood, aud cover this with Mat galvanized iron of 18 gauge. The 
water bul ta be aiade to run down 4a dénch pipe into the calibrated rain 
tanks below. These tanks were 2 feet square, anf contained a dat Jeugth 
of iron fastened to the side and painted with aluminium petint, on vluch the 
points of rain collected could be seen at a glance, when the lid was removed. 
Many of these catchments were 24 feet square, an) were built so as to 
prevent any raln getting on to them yntess it fell Erony the canopy of the tree, 

The catchineiis. Were tot easy to make, but they were passed as Correct 
as was humanly possilile by all the botanical and weather experts who were 
called in to examine them. 

U also built a smaller edition oF thent in the open to And owl how many 
points of ral were required to cause the water to run off those heteath the 
trees It was obvious that it was necessary to wet the surfaces, before any 
would run aff. T found it took 1.5 pomts of rain to do it, but I could not 
use this anformatwy, because although all the surface af the catchments 
unewe the Australian Trees were weet alr the ram, sometimes they were 
riot wet under the conifers; so litle got (hrough, 

AM dhe eaichnwats were fasteied to the trunks of the irees, and frouted 
im or sealed with bitumen, so a4 to retain ave measure the water that ran 
dawn their drunks, 

Tach rain tank was fitted with a 2-iach drain cock and as soon as the 
volume of water callected Tram olte raindall was noted, dhe tank was cropted 
ready for the ciext, This was done at we o'clock in the mornme for fifty 
rainfalls, and campared with the water collected by the rain gauge, 

Each catchment had x ladder attyched to it a0 that ji could be cleaned 
of debris, and each rain tank sleo, if required. 

‘Lhix experiment began on July 17, 1934, and ended on the following 
Recember (0, after fifty nieasured caitfalls. 

And these were the results, The rain gauge showed 1404.0 prints of sain, 
The Lucalyptris hetryotdes showed 100625 points and the Evcalyptus tatigne 
1140.3 points, The Queensland Kaun catchment registered 1203.2 points. 
The three conifers showed 371.8, 419.5 and 545.5 poists, The lowest of them 
was the Cedrns atlantic. ; 

Tt was clear therefore that, taking the rain gauge as having made 100 
per cent gam of water, the conifers caused a 68.1 per vent loss nF water ta 
the earth, wile the loss irom the Australian trees was oily 20.6 per cent 

| thereiore deduce that, if the conifers had grown on cur watersheds alter 
He fast law Age as they have done in Rurope, our myers would only he 
one-third of their present volume, and Tb euculynts bad grown on weir 
Watersherls instead of conifers, their countries would he drowned in swanips, 
lakes and huge rivers. Yeé np one here puts up a monument ta glunfy the 
treet, Ural alone allow us to live here 
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1 read, years ago, a book by Stuart Chase of USA. called ich Lnued, 
Poor Land, in which ie dealt with water that got into American rivers 
fram the primevat forests of conifers. Jt had heen found, be said, that in 
ey years some 13% of the rainfall reached the rivers, and in wet years 
about 23%. In Victoriz, 1 am informed, 31% Nowed off cur watersheds in 
dry years, and up to 559m int wet years, 

This corresponds singulacly to the measurements ih my experiments, ard 
explains the puzzles of water conservation engineers outside Australia, wha 
Jo not compresiend the flaw we get from our watersheds. 

All this. presupposes the realization by most people that unless watersheds 
aré clothed with trees, herbage, grasses and so on, heavy raintaile will smash 
soil down the mountains, and tpin rivers, creeks, lakes and reservoirs 
with silt. 

Therefore, as. we must have forests on watersheds, we may as well leave 
aur inestimable Avra ion ours, and glorify Australia’s salvation—the eucalypts. 


“THE NATURALIST IN THE FIELD TODAY” 
(By Dy, A. E, R Ennion} 


At the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
which was held tast year io Birmingham, Dr. Ennion addressed the Con- 
ference of Delegates of Corresponding Societies, and took as his theme the 
work that it being done by fieid naturalists in Great Britain today. While 
nich of his discourse refers particularly to the study and preservation of 
the remnants of the uatural Hora and fauna of Great Byitain, there are parts 
of it which can he applied with equal firness to Australia. 

Dr, Ennion, Warden of the Field Study Centre at Flatford Mill, Essex, 
streeses the importanee of working in the field and indulging in serious 
etudy, which will not merely be w pleasant hobby for the individual, but 
will also advance knowledge. : 

Recently the FLN.C.V. was invited to take part in an cecological survey 
of plants in Victoria, The iniportaner of such 4 work does hot need stressing, 
but it will take time, and call for individual training on the part of ilose 
helping. How Great Britain has approached the problem of further training 
for the amateur makes interesting reading. 

Members at the P.NICV. can read this address for tiemselves in The 
Advancement of Science, Vol, Vii, 27, Dee 1950, pp 285-292, A éopy is 
available in-the B.NLC.Y, library, 

—MM.C. 


ABOUT A SPOTTED PARDALOTE 


Ou a recent excursion ta Hursthridge led by Mr. W. Haase, a call was 
thude on Mr. Wilsou of Flat Rock Road, who provided tho party with hot 
water for hunch and showed us the native plants in his garden, 

A Spotted Pardalote (Pardelotas punetaivs) which pirsued his vigarous 
search for insects al our very Jeet Was first favourite among te visitors 
ty that garden, His nesting tunel was in the face of a hole froin whictt 
stoné was being quarried far use in the foundations of a new home, and at 4 
depth of about aghteen inches below the suriace. The quarry hole. some 
twelve feet across and ten feet deep, will eventually be used as an under- 
ground water storage. 

Quarrying operations are carried out in such a manner that the pardalote 
15 disturbed as hittle as possible and, up to date, he has not found it necessary 
TO ‘seek a new nesting site 

7 —AE.B. 
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‘WHAT, WHERE AND WHEN 
Generol Excursions: 


Sunday, October 14—Kalorama, Mt. Evelyn. Subject: Botany. Leader: 
Mr. B. Jennison. Traing 9,15 aan. Croydon, then bus to Kalorama, 
Bring two meals. 

Sunday, October 21---Mystery lxcursion, Leader: Mr, A, E. Brooks. 
Trains 1.30 pan. Cheltenham. Book 2nd return. 


Preliminary Notices: 


Thursday and Wriday, November 1 and 2—Junior Field Naturalists Club 
Exhihition, Hawthorn Town Hall. 10.30 am. to 930 pm, 

Tuesday, November 6--Club Avuual Picnic. Brien’s coach teaves Batman 
Avenne 8,30 aim. Itinerary: Ferntree Gully, lunch at Emerald Park, 
then Gembrook and Pakenham, home along Prince's Highway, Reserved 
séat boolkiugs, 15/-, with Mu. K. Atkins, Botanic Gardens, South Yarra, 
S.E. J, Melbourne. 


Group Fixtures: 


Tuesday, October 1 itive Plants Preservation Grouy. At |tome of Miss 
W. Waddeli, 3°: sham Place, Toorak, at 8 p.m, 
Monday, October 22—Botany Discussion Group. Royal Society's Hall, 8 


p.m. 
‘Phra. November 1—Wildflower Garden Group, Royal Society's Hall, 
pm. 
Friday, November 2—Marine Diology Group. Royal Society's Mall, & p.m. 


—K, Atkins, ; 
Jexcursions Seeretary. 


EXCURSION TO BORONIA FARM 


Gace again, through the courtesy of Mr, A. C. Chandler, ahont cighty 
munbers aid friends (including some Hawthorn jumor members) visited 
lis property at Boronia on September 1, where they saw the growing, ot 
_ a large commercial scale, of the fragrant Joaronia megastiqma. The lovely 
“red” boronta was much adinired. Mr. Chaitdier has received an award 
from the Horticultural Society for his work in propagating thts strain. 

The many questions of interested members were patiently answered and 
at the end of the visit members were allowed to wick daffodils to accompany 
the generous bunches of borania, the pefume of which over the next week 
would revive happy memories of what is always a most popular excursion 


—T MAW. 


OLD COPIES OF “NATURALIST” NEEDED 


The Director, Botanic Gardens, South Yarra, SJE1, is anxious to obtain 
a set (or any particular volumes, except Nos. 52-56 inclusive) of the Ite- 
torian Nateralist trom Vol 1 to f4 Any member having such “spares” 
which are no longer needed for reference, is asked fo contact the Director 
and'state the value that fie places upon them. 


+ 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meeting of the Club was held at the National 
Herbarium on Monday, October 8, 195]. The President, Mr. 
E. E. Lord, was in the chair and about 300 members and visitors 
attended, 

The President pave a cordial welcome to members aud their 
friends, and to the visiting delegates and members of the Royal 
Australasian Ornithalogists Union, who were holding their Jubilee 
Annua)] Congress in Melbourne. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Bourke were elected and welcomed as 
Joint Ordinary Members, and nominations were receiver on behalé 
of the following: As Ordinary Members, Mrs. Opal Glenie, £2 
Crimea Street, St. Kilda (Miss Waddell/IK. Thomas), and Mr. 
Perrm, 54 May Road, Preston (E. E. Lord/Miss Morton), 

The Secretary remmded Club members of the Aninial Pichie to 
be held on Cup Day, and announced that a Natura) History Night 
will be held at the Herbarium on November 23, 195! to raise 
funds for the purchase of a screen, Members are requested in be 
present, accompanied by their friends. 

Mr, Swaby announced that 25 acres of Cheltenham Park had 
heen set aside as an Australian National Garden and expressed 
gratification at this supplement to Maranoa Gardens. 

The meeting was then placed in the hands of members of the 
Royal Aystralasian Ornithologists Union, Dr. R, Falla (Presi- 
dent) gave an intraductory talk, followed by films of the rare 
Notornis, a bird thought to he extinct, but recently re-discovered 
in the South Island of New Zealand. The niuecophone was ther 
handed to Mr, Norinan Chaffer, of Sydney, who gave a com- 
mentary on his fine colour films of birds. and of marine life on 
the Barrier Reef. 
~ Mr. Lord expressed the appreciation of the Field Naturalists 
Club of Victoria for the memorable evening given them by the 
Royal Australasian Ornithologists Union. 


EXHIBITS 
PAINTINGS: Group of native flower paintines—Mr. H. P. Dickins; 
series. of paintings and drawings of native flora—Mr. Haas. 
FLOWERS; South Africa: Chincherinchee (Ovmithogalune lacteune), 
grown as a pot plant at Hawthorn Rast—Miss E, Raff: collections of native 
plants, garden grown—J. 5. Seaton, FE. J, Carherry. 


- 
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ORCHIN: Red-beak Orelid (Lyperanthas nigricans). E. Brooks. 


PHOTOS: Cut-leaf Phebalium (Phebatind abéeardatan), showing the 
flowers and the. markings on the back of the petals enlarged many times— 
R. D. Lee. 


KISH: Mal-farmed Browi Trout fry; “Siamese twins” and two-headed 
ego's from Tasinania, hatched-at Wartook—kR. BL Jennison, 


SHELLS: Marine shells from various localities—Ypondylus fenellus 
Meeve, Victoria; S. tunperiaiis Chem, Western Australia: §. sicobaricus 
Chem, Barner Reef, Queensland; 5. gerderopys Lina, Mediterranean, 
“Thorny Oyster,” somenmes ralled Spiny Oyster, Not an oyster, but au 
affinity of the scallop. Victoria is represefited by one species onty, Specimen 
displayed waa dredged Iron Bass Strait —], Gabriel, 


“MEMOIR ON FOSSILS OF THE LATE PRE-CAMBRIAN 
INEWER PROTEROZOIC)” 


{By Sir T, W. Edweworth David and R. J. Tillyard,} 


This book; a recent gift to the tibrary of the F.N.C.Y,, has beev, and 
indeed still is, the subject af much coutraversy ix geological circles, 

Tt describes in detai) what Sir Edgeworth David and Dr. Tillyard believed 
to be—alter much work and study—the fossil remains of Arthropotla, 
resembling ja very peneralized way Arachnids and Crustacea, but coming 
from a series of rocks very much older than any fram which fossil of this 
type were knowit previously. Many perhaps most, geologists are sceptical 
regarding the organic origin of these “fossils”. and consider them to be of 
mineral origin. or prefer to be non-committal. The whole guestion needs 
very careful restudy, both on the original material which is available in 
the Geological Museum af the University ot Sydney and any new materia! 
which may become available. 

Tt should always. be remembered that Sir Edgeworth David and Dr, 
Tillyard wete cminent practical scientists in their own fields, and that the 
“daring” coneldsions of pioneers, rejected at first, have often heen proved 
correct hy later and more extensive knowledge, 

—1.C.B, 


THE PRICE OF TEA 


When Mr. G, N, Hvam conducted an excursion in the Botamicat Gardens 
carlicr this year, he took “Economic Plants” as his subject. Among much 
interesting information, he tald us. that in countries where tea i grown it 
takes 4 picker one whole day of unspecifted length to gather enough young 
shoats to produce me pound of tea, He explained that the reason why tea 
has not been grown in Australia is not through unsuitability of climate 
but because of the high cost af harvesting. 

My oln estimate 15 that if tea were grown in Australia and gathered by 
local amanval labour, the cost of tea fo the consumer would be about five 
Australia: pounds for one pound of tea! 


—A EB. 
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NEW BEES AND WASPS— PART XVI (Contd.} 
Prinative Wasps 
(With Description nf a New Species and a Subspecies) 
By Tartvron Ray MENT, F.-z-8- 


Guigha gueenstandensis coranains, subsp, voy, 
(Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S,W., Vol. ssa. p. S514, 1900.) 


TYPE. Female—Lenegth, 12 ni. approx. Black, ved lees. 


Head. sinall, citeular from the front, deeply pitted. numerous 
short silvery hairs; face elevated, the margins deyeloped to high 
fine ¢arinae, so that the irons appears to occupy the whole of the 
Trent of the head; clypews excessively suvall, with a median uode ; 
supraclypeal area indistinguishable, unless the whole area of the 
_ “face be so regarded; the vertex depressed, forming a basin 
surruunded by a corenet of nodes, with the awedian ocellus im the 
centre: compound eves ¢iverging widely hclow; the coronct has 
forced the lateral ocelli om to the orbital margin; genae ruguse,, 
wiih short silvery hair, a sharp carina parallel with the orbital 
wiargin; labrum uot visible on the type: anandiblae spherical; 
antennae with the shori stout scapes inserteil under the anterior 
margin of the frontal area, and so low down that they appear to 
be abave the fabri. 

Prothorax from above extending laterally as. two large sub- 
circular plates covered wilh straw-coloured hair; tubercles masked 
by the large lateral plates of the prothorax; mesothorax rugose, a 
dusting of fine silvery hair; the scutal and parapsida) carimae 
exceedingly developed; scutellum coarsely punctured, with similar 
hair; postscutellum more rugose; metathorax very large. coarsely 
punctured and, of course, not at wll constricted lo a waist as in 
SprHecmar: abdominal dorsal segments deeply and closely punc- 
tured, shining, and each with a lateral patch of irtdescent golden 
liair; ventral segments black, and small, sternite 2 with small jateral 
noxles. 

Legs red, comparatively simall, femora strongest, the inedian aud 
hind timae with about twelve black spiculi; the anterior tibiae, with 
a remarkable development as though it were cividing into an apical 
sesment; anrenior tarsi with only three recognizable segments ; 
claws red, simple; himdl calcar short and stout; tegulae black, and 
not prominent; wings with two transverse areas sirongly mfis- 
cated; the hairs on the dark areas are much stronger and blacker : 
those on the clear areas are smaller and paler: nervures blackish- 
brown in the infuscated areas, but pale-amber on other areas; cells 
approaching the form of the Triconwatrpan, rather than that of 
the Saw-flies; ptcrostigma large, hyaline, suffused, basally witlt 
reddish-antber: hamuli four or so of primitive structure, 
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Lacality : Fraser Park, New South Wales, 29th December, 1947, 
Norman W.. Rade. 


ALLOTYPE, Male—Length, 8 mm. approx, Black, legs red. 

Head rugose, deeply sculptured like that of the female, especially 
on the vertex, where the nodules are very protiinent, fornting a 
stmilar coronet: frons as in the female. bur the rugose sculpturmg 
15 coarser; the whole of the integument in both sexes is “dusted’’ 
with shining fine short white hair; compound eyes approach the 
holoptic condition of Mehtribus and Apis; there does not appear ta 
be any dimorphisin or specific characters tu the mouth-parts of the 
sexes; antennae with 11 segments, the apical one heing acute. 
There is little, if any, difference in the antennae of the two new 
species. 

Prothoras very strongly developed; tiibercles net conspiciious ; 
mesonotum excavated, and much rougher tn sculpture ; scutellun, 
postscutellum atid metathorax strongly rugose; coarsely punctured, 
with silvery hair; abdominal dorgal segments coarsely and irregu- 
larly punctate, witht a minute pryidiat plate; ventral segments 
simple, 

legs with five tarsal segments on all; a eonspicinus patch of 
silver hair on hind coxae; tarsi with the fourth segment smallest 
on both sexes; all the tibiae and tarsi are slender; tegulae with 
antber patches; wings infuscated on certain <lefined areas only; 
nervures are éhghtly better developed on the male, but no inter- 
cubits nervyres are present; no defined cubital cells; pterostigma 
conspicuous; hana four. 

Locality; Fraser Park, New Seuth Wales. 24th December, 1947, 
Numan W. Rodd. 

Type and Allotype in the collection of the auther. 

Alhes: Not very close to Q, nermaii, sp nov.. which has much 
rougher tegument. (. wernumdé nay easily he separated from G. 
gueenstandensts (Turn) by its. smaller size; the absence of the 
coronét on the vertex; the large deeply-pitted sculpture or the 
esonotum anc total absence of the three prominent carinae; che 


KEY TO ILLUSTRATION 

1. Aimerior Ieg of the temale wasp, Orissoboins worn. sp. nov. 2. 
Median leg. 3. Posterior Jeg, showing the stout coxae and we spictll, 
4. Enlarged view of the remarkable auteriar tibia and tarsi. 5, Dorsal view 
al fenale G. avecastondensts coronas, \.egs not shown, 6. The short 
spoctlike mandible af the female. 7 Hypopharyix of male O. norman, 
& Mouth-parts showing the short stout stipes, galea. labial and yaxillary 
palpi af male. 9. Antenna of mule. 10: Antenna of the female OQ aurmuant, 
1]. Protharax, mesothorax arid sevtellum of mate GC. guecnslandensts coro- 
nalus—out of proportion; being pressed flat. 12 Enlarged view af a tibial 
spicula. 13_ Entorged view of margin of the anterior basitarsus oF female; 
14. Genitalia of inale Oo norarant. 15. The cearse punctures produce a 
Tugoxe effect an the tegument, 16. Apical sevment of the female antenna 
36 alike in both species. 
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absence of the lateral carinae on the apical ventyal segment oF 
the abdomen. which lacks the golden hair-patches of G. ques. 
landewsis, Turner stressed the presence of two smoot maculae 
laterally on the plate bexons the metathorax, and rhe Fraser Park 
specimens have such maculae, although they are nue correctly 
escribed @5 micrascopieally granular, 

G. sericatus Moes., with wale 8 inm- and fevial G-)t mm, js 
larger than O. nornnnn, which lacks the tet tubercles disposed in 
tivo orderly rows on the frontal carina. The reddish legs are 
coloured like those of O. nortan, 


Orussobains normaat, sp.nov, 


TYPE. Fenwle—Length, 7 mm. apprax, Black, legs red, 

Head with deeply-pitted seulprure; face entirely Jacking the 
Jareyal longitudinal carinae of G. guecnshandensts, frons excessively” 
long: clypeus excessively short; supraclypeal area huge, owing to 
its fusion with the frons; vertex without the coronet of gmeens- 
fandostsis} compound eyes converging above; genae prominent; 
labrum nor visible im types mandibulaé shart and spoorlike: 
antentiae with a minute apical segment, and a more ar less ovoid 
seape! there are no specific characters in the flagelium. 

rvothorax deeply pitted. anc well developed; tubercles incan- 
Spicuons ; mesutharax magase, and lacking the seztal and parapsidal 
earinae of guecuslardensis, but there is a slight median depression 
posteriorly; scutellum, poxtscutellum and metathorax all riugose 
from the deep pitting, the whole insect is sore. rugose than 
gucenstandensis; thdeminal dorsal segments coarsely punctured, 
but ali Jack the lateral patches of golden hair; apical ventral 
segment withont the Jateral carinae of queenslandensis. 

Legs dark-red, the anterior tibiae marked, as in gtteeuslandetsis, 
with a circumferential stture, anterior tarsi with only three seg- 
ments! claws simple: hinel calewr red, finely serrated: tegulae 
blackisi, hut incotspicdeus, wings with the iniusgation of gucens- 
fondensis veversed. and not so prominent: nervures dilute sepia: 
celis not well defined, except the small discoideus anc) the racials 
pterostigina large and well developed; hamuli tony. 

Locality: Lane Cove, Syduey, New South Wales. 


ALLOTYPE. Male—tength, 5.1m. approx. Black, red legs. 

Head transverse. coarsely rugose, face without any hair; frong 
excavated, with the median sculpture very rugged, but without 
the lateral carinae of quecusfandensis: clypeus exceedingly smalt: 
supraclypeal area anc frons appears to form a large single area; 
vertex with the lateral ocelli close tu the arbital margin, anct from 
the cop the rugae go down the front in transverse waves; com- 
pound eyes converging above ; wenaé with excessively deep pitting. 
and niwnerous fine white hairs; Jabruna mgose, sinall; mandibulae 
apaonlike ; antennae as in greduslandensts. 
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Prothorax praminent, coarsely rugese, with ne white lures: 
tubercles jnconspictious; pleura coarsely wugese, with fine wite: 
hair; mesothoran with the excessively coarse tugosity Teuding- to 
tun in concentric 1'6ws; fine parapsidal sucures: scutellum with a’ 
file low cafina and coarse pitting; postscutcliam coarsely tugase : 
metathorax with a fow median longitudinal line, rugae tending 14 
became longitudinal ; abdominal dorsal seginents with large cinse 
circular puiictures on the basal thitd, but the apical iwo-thirds are 
longitudinally rugose, the hind margin with a fine golden line: 
ventral sepinents with considerable fine shart siivery hair; a minyte 
pygidial plate, t 

Legs with coxaé, trochanters and basal halt ot temora black, 
other paris dark-red: hind femora alwost ovosd; tarsy dark-red, 
with Ane white hair: claws dark-red; hind tibiae and femora with 
a number of black spiculae; both hind calcariae amber, finely 
serrared; tegulae finely punctured; wings slightly jfuscated, the 
posterior With a large anal lobe: nefvures dark-brown, and better 
defined tha in gweehslandensis; the radial cell well defined. and 
s0 35 the rectangular ciscoidal; plerostigma blackish- brown all 
aver; hamuli three in a group, with two primitive ones very 
distant | 

Locality: Lane Cove, Syduey, New South Wales, 4th October, 
1947, Normau W. Radd. 

Type and Allatwpe in the collection of the author 

Allies: Approaches (. greenslandensy Turn and G, sericalus 
Moes., although not very closely, but is very near O, weriintis 
Bens,, which is smaller ' 

The species is dedicated ta ihe collector, 


A TIVrerparasrre 


AV eritical examination of the ventral surface and legs ot the 
large females of G. guconslandensis covouotus revealed twenty or 
so tiny mites, of a galden-amber colour: clustered about the coxae. 
These acarine mites ave- rather elongate, with a more or Jess dark 
spherical structure autcriorly on the head, and which is quite 
unlike any acarid mite found on the many bees studied by the 
author. The genus of the mites has not vel heen determined. 

On bees the mites usnally cungregate in a depression om the 
basal segment of the abdomet, and that place is probably the most 
inaccessible to the leg-brushes and the claws of the hosts. 

Since the Orussids have no such basin, and are capable of only 
very restricted lateral and still less downward saovement, the coxal 
sutures probably afford the safest shelter, ’ 


Gross MoreHotocy 


The geneval aspect of lhe long, parallel-sided body is due ta the 
ulter absence of any constricted segments to form a waist, so thal 
the insects are capable of only slight vertical movenent, 


* 
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Front the front, the small head is cimost civcular, with little 
development of the vertex, although the gense ave rather prov 
inent; che frons 1s huge, and occupies the Jargest part of the licad; 
the margin is marked by conspicuous carinaé, so thal a-paraocular 
area (Michener) is sharply defined in G. gitecnstondenst. 

Michener, 1944, suggests : 

If fgonta) sutures exist at all in the Hymeworrera. which seems 
doultttul since they ace clearly evident in vione af the CHALASTOGASIBA 
whieh T have examined, they have fused to a point gar below the anterior 
geellus -- . and are represented felow by tie subantenial sutures. Thus 
the frons would be separated by the formation ot a parietal Bridge into 
lwo parts, = small one around the anterior ocellus, atid 2 larger ome or 
antefrons (Crampton 192] 4) above the elypevs. 

The condition pastulated by Michener appears tu he resent in 
G, quecislandensis, although [ have to specimens for dissection - 
which would cnable me to put the point beyond dispute, 

The clypeus is excessively small, the globose seapes being 

inserted just above the maridibles, which ave sinall, subtrangular 
and spoonlike; the antennae long and slender, with LO segments 
in the femate, and 1] an the snale, the apical segment of the female 
being very small, and highly specialized: the apical segment of the 
male flagellum is acute, a condition seen in the Amenean genus of 
bees, Hoaplitis; the ocelli are widely spaced, gle lateral anes leing 
contiguous to the small compound eyes} adjacent to the posterior 
orbital margin is a deep groove, the homolowuy of a structure 
present m many bees, especially Meqachie: the ‘alvim is sinall 
and ineonspicuats. 
' The Jongitudinal lateral carninae «f the froms appear to he 
liomologeus with the prominent processes on the remarkable hee 
Sphoerhylocns procurwus Raym. 1939. There ate hye segments in 
the tnaxillary palpus, Init in the Femaie it would appear that (te 
very short basal one is marked by a diagonal suture. and that only 
four segments are present, but in the female it is snore clearly 
defined as rwo distinct sepments. The labial palpus las three 
segments, the apical one being the largest. The glossa is excessively 
short, with a primitive arrangement of sataé, the stipes are almost 
aval, and the gaulea short, broad, and heavily fringed with setae. 

The thorax is excessively developed, owing to the absence of 
constricted segments: the. pronotum is conspicuous dorsally, but 
Jaterally the angles are represented by large flat plates: the meso- 
natum is small. burt the parapsidal and inedian tesnscutal lines in 
G. gucensiandeass are developed into broad strong carinae: the 
scutella are well defined, ancl the metathorvax ts large, and the plate 
posteriorly ot the metathorax is large and strony; with @ thedian 
carina, bnt not divided. 

The abdaruen is parallel-sided, the jerga often, depressed along 
the hind margins, and frequently ornamented laterally with patches 
of iridescent simple hair; the sterua are smatl, bet Me apical 
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seginent is long, sometimes with carmae and a sutire adapted for 
the extvusion of an excessively long ovipositer. with a slender 
terebra, as in CYNIPONEA, 

This remarkable organ is coiled longitudinally and medianly 
awithil the abdomen, just under the interior of the abclominal plates 
as in the gall-wasps, 


SS 
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Graphic section of a female wasp to show the position af the ovipositor when 
coiled inside the abdomen. Inset: At the base of the anterior wing, in all 
the species, there 1s a microscopic area covercd densely with Jong and short 
. ptg-hairs, 

From a sketeh by Novman W. Rodd 


The Jegs are small, but the coxae of the antertor and hind legs 
are large, the latter markedly so; the median coxae are poorly ' 
develaped; trochariters very small und simple; femora strong, but 
«specially the hind pair; the median and tind femora and tibiae 
bear a number of spicules, bat the anterior tibia of the female is 
most remarkable, for it appears to he partially divided, and but for 
the strigilis at the apical end it might be mistaken for the basal 
seginent of the tarsi. In the mounted preparations the apical 
portion has actually become detached as though at a suture. 

The meclian and hind ‘tarsi have five slender segments, byt the 
anterior tars? of the female have ouly three seginents, as Jefroy 
(1923) observed; the basitarsus is developed apically heyond the 
smal] second segment. The caleariae are short, and finely serrated ; 
the tarsal claws small and simple. ‘The male has five segments in 
all tarsi. 

The strigilis has a strong, bowed malus, but only a narrow line 
of Iyaline velum; the opposing “comb” is the merest development 
of the margin of the closely-spined basitarsi—the most priiitivé 
conchtion vet observed hy the author, 

The tegulae are poorly developed, although the sclertes of the 
asillae are large and strong; the four hamuli are hardly to be 
terined hooklets, being little nore than small bent pegs- 
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The wings are small in comparison with the bulk of the hody, 
the anterior one heing blotched: only on such syfuseated areas are 
the nervures strongly defied, but on the whole the neuratian 15 
‘less defined than in the saw-fhes. The chicf features are the large 
radial cell, the absence of defined cubital cells, the branched 
‘brachius nerve, the well developed pterostigima, and there is & 
large anal lobe on the posterior wing. ; 

The males are very miuch smaller, but there is a conspictious 
variation in the size of individiials my both sexes; the head-capsule 
sshaws (the same large frontal area, the anterior margin of which 
forces the lateral ocellt against the orhjtal margin, and the con- 
verging of the compound eyes at the vertex suggests the origin of 
the haloptic eyes of Mehtribus and the drone of the hive-hee, 

The antennae differ trom those of the fernale, the apical segment 
being acute; in the female i) is very different, being small, and 
‘unique in steucture. The collector thought that the specialization 
might be selective in detecting the presence of the hast. In Orwssns, 
sensu Stricta, the subapical segment js truncated. | 

The anterior legs lack the extraordinary suture of the female; 
and the apical segment of the gaster is, of course, simple, beng 
without the median groove and the lateral carinae, hut apart from 
these differences the males have a somewhat similar Jacies to that 
of the female, There are five segments in all the tarsi, and there 
is a staal) hyaline empodiuin in both sexes, and the claws are 
simple. 

Schwarz (1948) considered that the number of hantuli is more 
closely correlated to the body weight of the msect than with the 
wing length, and did not agree woth the author that the number 
af hamuli is an infallible guide ta the air-range of the bee. 


KEY TO ILLUSTRATION 


i. Dorsal view of male wasp, Orussobatiy uermany, sp. nov, 2 Dorsal 
view of tharacic segments of female; vote the absence of strong parapsidal 
scarinae. 3. Oblique ventral view of apical segment of the female. 4, Oblique 
vemral view of apical segments of the female G, qurenstaidensis corunntys. 
5. Front view of the head-capsule of female, 6, Apical seyments of female 
O, norma Raynt., showing thé excessively Jonp ovipositer; and two valvulac. 
7, The hind calear is short, with few serrations, 8 The four hamuli of the 
posterior wing are very primitive 9% Each deep pit of G quecensandeusts 
coronas has an appressed strawseoloured hair, 10, The Acanpe mites 
appear to be heavily indested internally with some spore-like arganisin, 
dL. The "barbs" on the tiy af the ovipositor arc very primitive in form. 
12. Ventral view of the Acard mite found on G, gucenstindensizs coraiatns. 
13. Serigilis of te antesior leg of the female: note the wndeveloped velum 
14. The pterostigma of the posterior wings. 15. The ruygose sculpture of 
the ireat gt the head-capsule of idle O. norman. 16. The fine hairs of 
the Dlotched areas are stronger than those an the hyaline portions 

(All the diagrants were drawn with the aid of a camera lucida, and 
allowances intist be made for (he distortion Urought abeut by pressure at 
the cover-glass.) 
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Ju his splendid nontiiental work on the stingless hiees, Seliwarz 
measured the wings of a large number of niudividuals in Af viiponer 
and Triana, and found that hees measuring from Gunn. co 1] 50 
tm. in length possessed from 9 te 13 hamult ot the posterior wute- 

The author based-his statement on measurements of and expert 
ment with bees in inany Families In the case of the Oritssicl 
wasps, large heavy females measuring 12 niu, in length have only 
four prinntve hamuli, whereas very much smaller and lighter 
Halictine bees have seven well-developed hamuli. Orussidl wasps 
lave no need for a wide air-vange. since a sufficient number of 
hosts may be preseve in one log Wilson descmbed his species as 
“crawling” on the trunk of a wattle Cree. 

The wasp's limitations are indicated by the experience of Gilbert 
Turner, who took the type G. guecenstamdensis easily with lis 
fingers on a “gui tree’ post, and a second on a iallen log. 


Frkipe Notes, 

The following observations were suppliecl by the collector. 
Norman W. Rodd, whose keen mterest has added much to our 
knowledge of the Hynienuptera, 

On the 4th October, 1947, T was collecting ar Fraser Park, between 
Neweastle and Sydacy, on the coast al New South Wales, and fou a 
faflen tree, Angophora finccolato, spanning a small creek within helt a 
mile of the surt beach. Atrer a close search, | observed two temale- 
wasps, one ot whielr was ovipositing in the hard dry wood of # branch 

Despite a thorough seareh of other fallen Aryoflore trunks in the. 
locality, I was not able to discover any more of the wasps, although the 
logs were heavily infested with beetle larvae. Uniortunately, an accident 
prevented me. rearing the larvae fo maturity. Later, between the 21st 
atid the 29th December, oi the same vear, [T took six females aud five 
males from the log. . 

At. Narooma, on the Sourh Coast, on the 24th December, 1946, T 
collected a solitary mate of the larger speries. bar cightecn days carlies’ 
T had taken another male of Us species at Lane Cove. near Sydnev. 
These wasps prover! to be the larger G. yucenslandensts coru- 

natus, and the most southerly record mw the Jiterature was Dorrrge, 
so the Fraser Park, Sydney, ail Narooms specimens push the 
habitat still farther south The mast southerly record is, of course, 
Upwey, in Victoria, where O. vefsont was taken. The snialler new 
Species was taken at Lane Cove, which is close to Sydney, and the 
collector sends the following note: 

The pew wasps were taken Irom the trunk and branches of living. 
wattle frees, Acacia lovgifolie, which are numerous in the “hush” about 
here. Tlie females were agai observed ovipositing ina branch of the 
wattle The bark was. immediately stripped off, and mumbers af 
Buprestid beetle-larvae were present m the tunnels beneath, Since L 
did not suceted in rearing any of the parasitized larvae, T am unable to 
slate definitely which Buprestid is the hast. 

It is probable that intensive searching would prove these \vasps dw 
have a syider distribution, and are somewhat less care thaw has hitherto 
heen recorded. There is a very considerable variation in the size of these 


Nov. 
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wasps. PSpecialiy those from Fraser Park, suvt of the females heag 
loss thai half the <ize of the one sent to you, 


SuMMARY 


The Australian species. lacking almost all closed cells in the 
anterior wing, are detter referred to Orvssabains and Guigha, and 
Orussus atid Ophryidpas ave ual represénted in the Australian 
Fauna. 

A study of the morphology reveals the archase character of these 
wasps, and Timms is correct in regarding them as the relics of an 
ancient group. F 

‘The wasps are widely dtstributed over the world, and while 
nowhere plentitul, Rodd’s abservations tend to show that they are 
not xu exceedingly rare as has hitherto been supposed, although, 
cag Meleown observes, seldom seen in collections, 

The large specisuens, although umech heavier than many bees, 
possess only tour or five rather primitive haul. and chis would 
appear to rule out the contention of Schwarz that the hamuli are 
correlated ta hody weight vather than wing power. 

Tt is certain that the wasps are parasitic on the Jarvae af 
Ruprestid beetles, but the specific hosts of G. guvenslodensis 
goronatus and O.-rorniani- have not yer been determised, although 
that indicated for QO. ayrlsovt is probably correct 

The Orussid wasps are undoubtedly an economic factor in ean- 
“trolling certain species of clestructive wood-horing beetles, although 
ther value is somewhat diminished hy Jack af vunibers, 
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TERTIARY FOSSILS OF DEEP LEAD AND WELCOME 
RUSH NEAR STAWELL, VICTORIA 


By R. Davison 
(F.N,C.V, Geology Group) 


Tertiary fossils af warime origin were ‘recorded teow the towt- 
ship of Deep Lead, Ave miles north of Stawell, in the early mining 
days. In 1872 Mr. Bernard Smith, Warden and Police Magistrate 
ef the district, found fossil shells at Welcome Rush, three miles: 
north of Deep Lead, and in 1874 Mr. Norman Taylor, of the 
Geological Survey, obtained additional specimens from the same 
locality as well as at Poverty Hill, Deep Lead. The fossils, which 
occur in strata overlying auriferous gruvel wads or gold drifts, 
were obtained by Mr. Faylor al Welcome Jead al a depth of 24 
feet in a bore which reached bedrock at a depth of 74 feet and 
at Poverty Hill at depth in a mining shaft. The specimens were 
submitted to the late Professor McCoy, who identified, m addition 
tu several genera of pasteropods, bivalves and corals, four species,. 
viz.: Nucula marthae and Tellina kravsei, extinet species of 
bivalves also common in the Balcombian beds at Mornington, 
Ditrupo wornibettensts, a worn identical with that found in lime- 
stenes at Wormbete Creek. and Lepraha stoivelleasts (MeCoy), 
a new species of Polyzoa, the genius of which is common from 
Tertiary to Recent. 

It is of interest to mote that the original slab of sandstane— 
about 7 inches by 3 inches—in which Professor McCoy identified 
ius four species is still carefully preserved and cau be viewed in 
the National Museum, Melbourne, The late Frederick Chapinan, 
however, writing in the Vict. Nat. (Wol. xx, Nu. 12, Apri 1905) 
after an examination of this specimen, questioned the naming af 
McCoy's four species, 

Professor McCoy altached considerable mnportance to the dis- 
covery of these fossils because of their value in correlating the 
ages of the “gold drifts” of Victoria, (See Kepart of Progress— 
Geological Survey, Part 11, 1874, and Part IIL, 1876,) 

The auriferous leads of Deep Lead and Welcome Rush, together 
with those at Maude on the Upper Moorabool River, appear to be: 
the only such Ieads in Victoria overlain with itarine fossiliferous 
sediments. They are of probable Oligocene age and are known 
as the “Older Deep Leads.” in contrast to the “Newer Deep 
Leads” elsewhere in Victoria which are overlain with non-marine 
sediments anc which are regarded as heing of Pliocene age. 

During a recent visit fo Deep Lead F located fossils at several 
points in the area. As I cannot trace auly published record of 
fossils having beén obtained since 1874 and its the localities men-: 
tioned in old records are not €asy lo identify—Welcomte Rush is: 
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not easily found and Poverty Hill is unknown locally—it is 
perhaps desirable to record their exact whereabouts, The accotn- 
panying sketch map swith -pomts of occurrence marked thereon 
should make identification easy. 
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At localities markec 1, 2, and 3 on the map I obtained fossils 
on the spoil heaps of old mining shaits. Those at localities 1 and 2 
appear to have come from bedded sediments, hut those at locality 3 
were obtained {rom ironstone concretions. At localities 4 and 5 
rapid erosion in the beds of small watercourses in recent years 
has exposed fossiliferous strata in site, At locality 4 specimens 
were obtained from large ironstone concretions of unsynunetrical 
shape about two feet in diameter; these concretions are embedded 
in clay aid cemented iranstone conglomerate ani appear ta be in 
their original positions. At locality 5, however, a symmetricat 
jossiliferous concretion, abour 18 inches by 12 inches, is exposed 
a sitw in soft yellow sandstone, horizontally bedded, Although 
a little off the line of the gold lead, the sandstane at this point 
appears to rest om the Palaeozoic bedrock which outcrops on a 
slope a short distance away. 

At localities 6, 7, & and 9, on old mine dumps, fossils were 
plentiful in iranscane concrerions, all of which appear to have heen 
associated with the soit yellow sandstone, 

The Deep Lead fossils are small, and occur as casts and moulds 
in the ironstone concretions, At Welcome Rush the fossils are 
Fragonentia'y as casis and foulds heavily cetented With iron} in 
a dew specimens traces of the partly decompased shells were still 
\nsible, The speciniens callected were submitted to Mr. F. A. 
Cudmore, who kindly identified the following : 


Lhivnpa wormbctiousis Common 
Lianilites rautella Canmon 
Tw iyitelle sp. 

Menericardia sp. 

? Leda ep. 


' 


Deep Lead is situated on a plateau approximately four miles by 
three miles in extent at an elevation of 750 feet above sea level 
and distant 155 mies north-west of Melbourne. The plateau is 
hounded along its northern margin by the Warnmera plains and 
on the east by a high ridge of Ordovician country. The sequence 
of strata averlying the gold leads appears to be as follows: 


Youngest Gray clay with buckshot (jronsigne) gravel 
Hard vellowish mudstone. ' 
Hard, mottled, bedded sandstone, 
Hard, dark-brown bedded aronstone. 


Oldest Saft, yellow, bedded sandstone, 


The whole comprises a conformable series with a maximum 
thickness of about 90 feet. The upper sandstones and mudstones, 
which have not been proved fossiliferous. are expased in two local 
railway cuttings aid in. general appearance resemble the Kalimnan 
sediments exposed im railway cuttings at Elsternwick, Melbourne, 
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The present topography gives no indication of the courses of 
the old buried streams of which the gold leads formed the beds 
and which in Oligocene times flowed north-westerly, The area 
was submerged probably towards the end of the Oligocene, and 
became an arm of the ald Murray Gulf sea which extended east- 
wards into the Wimmera Plains. The sediments, which now cover 
the old stream system, were deposited on the bed of this ancient 
sea, and with relative uplift in Victoria emerged as dry land 
probably in Pliocene times. 


WHAT WOOD IS THIS? 
Part 2 
By M. M. Cyattaway 


(Reprinted from the C.S,J,R-O, Forest Products News Letter, No. 183) 


Anatomical Features 


Wood is not a simple homogeneous material, but is made up of individual 
cells, which may occur as isolated units among other cells, or as a fissuc 
composed of many similar units. These tissues form the vertical or radial 
conducting systems, the storage system and the ground mass which gives 
the tree trunk its strength to stay erect and provides us with the construe- 
tional material we call wood. 

The main elements of which the wood is composed are the feres (the 
vessels}, rays, soft tissue (parenchyma and tracheids) and the fires. The 
details of the individual cells of which these tissucs are composed can be 
seen when sections of wood are examined underneath a microscope, but a 
great deal of identification is done without recourse to sections or to high 
power magnification, and the details given in this series of articles are only 
those which can be seety with the naked eye, or with the help of a X10 
hand Jens, Particular care must be taken to make a clean cut on the cross 
surface of the wood, otherwise the pattern will be blurred instead of 
showing up clearly and sharply, The best way to secure this is to use a 
razor blade; if a knife is used, it must be kept very sharp indeed. 

For purposes of identification the tissues are examined in two ways, first 
for details of their individual structure (eg. size, number in a given area 
of the wood, etc.) and secondly for their arrangement in the wood and for 
the patter which this arrangement gives on the cross surface of the timber. 
The patterns formed by different combinations of these tissues are very 
numerous and varied, and in many cases they are sa distinctive that they 
tell at once to what botanical family a wood belongs. Woods of the pea 
family (blackwood, acacias) and the mahogany family (cedar, mahogany) 
have a very characteristic “family” pattern. and anyone who has come 
across them much, quickly comes to recognize them. In other families the 
patterns may be more commuotiplace and less distinctive, and in some woods 
the only thing that can be said af them is that they appear on first sight 
to be without any distinctive pattern, and a careful examination is needed 
to establish sufficient features to identify the wood. 

Figures 1-8 show what is meant by the patterns that may be found in 
woods; the terms applied to them will be explained as they occur in the 
text. 
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Pores. Ou the cease surface of the wood the pores appear as circular ol 
aval holes wich may be empty of contenu, on Alled with depasits Hr Eyleses, 
They ave the cut ends of the vessels through which Mie Wuteient solutions 
wich form che Toud of the tree are carried vertically up ihe tree trunk. 
There is greav variation in ¢lifferent specie in number, size and arraiyewnent 
ot the pares. 

Pare orrmeesmett The pattern that os formed by the pores bu a crass 
rugiace af the wood is a useful dhagnostie feature, atid alvioigh minor 
variations occur, it remains fairly constant for any one species, Diferent 
arrangements are shown li the accompanying figures. 

Pores absent. Some timbers are without pores; they ave lhe ue pates, 
Dotglas fir, spruce, hemlock and other timbers known a5 “softwoods' in 
the trade, Tt should he understood hawever that many scftwouds have pares 
ind miany neu-pored wmbers are hard, and ic is tor this reason that the 
terms “pored’ and “hon-pored' timbers are preferred tu the older ones 

Rina-porous or semd ring-poreus. ‘This is a ieatite which only acteurs 
rarely in Austeatian timbers, thovigt it is extremely common simnag those 
of the Northern Hemisphere, where i 1s cannected with the deciduous habit 
aud the alternation of the cold winter seasam ond the sudden burst of 
frawth whieh ocours in the spring. A ring of Larger pores may be former! 
at tie beginning of vach growing sezsun aid fren these there is a marked 
diminution 11 size or number Cor both) throughout cach growth ring, 
iiyrure 1.) 

Pores predominantly solitary, (Pigure 2) This term is used when at 
least 90 per cent of the pores are solitary, as in most of the eucalypts. — 

Rodial multiples. When pores are grouped tugethee they are oltes) radially 
aligned, either with the ‘common wall Nattcned (Figure 3) and the whole 
outline of the pore multiple somewhat siniilay to thar of the solitary pores, 
er preserving the outline ol the individual pores to give a chain-like 
appeaiance (Figure 4}. It lias been found that while many woods have 
shart radial pare multiples of ray to and inclidme fowe pates Cee, Queens- 
land maple), there are relatively fewer woods with ibe jonger radial jore 
multiples (eg. yellow boxwoad). 

Pores ut vblujne arrangement, Pores are somictimes distriluted with a 
definite oblique arrangenient at an agele to dhe chireeGion of dw rays [Figure 
3). This arrangement may oceur with solitary pores or §uith pore poultiples 
(eg. eucalypts, oak, satim box). A variant of this which may occur when 
the pores are ur multiples is degeribed as “‘Aame-like"’ (Figure 6). 

Pores laungentiqly arvanged, (Tieure 7. Pores may show a tan®entitl 
instead ot a radial pairing or anultiplicution; thig Teature is very charac- 
teristic of the silky aaks, 

Pore casters are irregular groups of contiguous pores which amay he 
jangentially arranged but are not necessarily so (ew silky ash). 

Pore rember is determmmed by pressing a cork borer or other inctal tube 
91 known area on to the clearly cut surface of the wood and enunting the 
humber of pores within it Counts should be made on at least far widely 


KEY TO ILLUSTRATION 
Ring porous. Soit tissue alifarm and confident. 
Pores solitary and containing iyloses, 
Rays af two distinct widths,. 
Pores in ralial multiples and in radial aligument, 
Pores in oblique arrangement. Sofi rissue surroundings the pores: 
Pores in flame-like arrangement. 
Pores ii clusters and in tangential lines, Rays wider than ihe pores, 
Pores small and evenly distributed, , 


Fig. 


SO mF on Te i to — 
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separated areas and the mteaw obtained, On counting, thi individual pares 
of a pore multiple or pore group mst be counted separately. The classes 
commonly in use are as follows: 


Jrew--Four or less per sq. nim. (e.g. mountain ash), 

Moderately nwirerunus—Between five and eleven per sq. min. (e.g. grey 
persimmon, Queensland walnut). 

Numerous—More than eleven per sq. mm. (eg. myrtle beech). 


Tt will be appreciated that where two woods arc being compared, the 
variation that’ may occur i nimaber uiust be taken into account. Thus a 
difference between 3 per sq. mm. and 5 per sq. mm. would not be, of itsell, 
aulficient to distinguish the woods, but a difference of say & per sq, mom, 
and 20 per sq. mnt. would readily do so. 

Fore sist. Like pore number, pore sizé will vary, 16t only between 
different species of timber, but between different specimens of the same 
specics, and sometimes even between different parts of the same tree, Thig 
has to be allowed for in assessing the value of the feature in cach wood 
‘ examined. No attempt to give actual measurements is tade but the classes 
ate based on the visibility of the largest pores, . 


Large—Pores individually distinct to the naked eye (¢.g. mountam ash, 
messmate). 

Intermediate—Pores visible to the naked eye, hut tot individually dis- 
tinct (cag, tllowwood, Mackbuitt, spotted gum), 

Fmall—Pores indistinct to the naked eye, but clearly visible with a lens 
(ee. yellow carabeen). 

Very av Pores indistinct, even with a lens (eg. sandalwood, leather- 
waod), 


Tyloses conynim. (Figure 2.) Tyloses are ingrowths into the vessel 
¢avity; they are commonly formed when sapwood starts to change into 
heartwood. but they may also be produced in the sapwood us a result of 
injury. Owing 10 their sporadic occurrence the fact thal they are absetit 
froin a wood has no significance, but when they are very conspicuous either 
because of the thickness of their walls, or because of their abunrlanee, they 
become a usetul diagnostic feature of the wood. They usually glisten on the 
cross surface (ez, many of the eucalypts). 

White or yellow deposits convnon. Deposits may All every pore, but 
usually they are sporadic im occurrence (e.g. saffron heart, turpending, red 
sillty oak). 


A FANTASY IN COLOUR 


Half a dozen yellow-winged honeyeaters, all with a single thought—to 
obtain honey from the flowers of a Rosemary Grevillea (G. rosmarinifolia) 
a the writer’s warden, recently made a yery beautiful picture. The bright 
yellow wing feathers and lively movement of the houeyeaters as they flitted 
hackwards and forwards from two adjacent trees to the grevillea provided 
an adcal foil far the profuse red aud creain flowers and more sombre green 
foliage of the grevillea, Incidents such ias this bring great happiness to 
any tite nathre lovey, 

—A Elk. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meeting of the Cinh was held at the Natioual 
Herbarium on Monday, Noventher 12, 1951. The President, Mr. 
FE. E. Lord, was in the chair and about 200 members and visitors 
attended. 

Mrs. ©. Glenie. Messrs. R. Perrin and N, R. Draeger were 
elected and welcomed as Ordinary Meinbers. Nominations were 
received on behalf of the following: as Ordinary Merbers, Miss 
Thelma Crawford, 3rd Floor, The Block, Collins Street, Methourne, 
Cl (Miss M. L, Wigan/ Miss. N. Elesctier), Dr. Il. Wettenhall, 
14 Parliament Place, Melbourne, C.1 (dr. R. Wettenhall/Mr, 
E. E. Lerd) and ‘Mr. W. HL Miller, $9) Park Street, South 
Yarra, SH.1 (Mr. EB, E. Lord/Mr. F. Lewis), 

My, Dickins briefly reported on the excellent Show recently 
held by the Junior Field Naturalists in the Hawthorn Town 
Hall. 

The President commented on the very sticcessful Club Pienic 
held at Lakeside, Emerald, on Cup Day i 

The speaker for the evening was 2 member of the Club, Mr: 

.H. Willis. A graphic and very interesting account of the 1950 

“xpedition Jed hy Mr. J. Becheryaise to the Archipelago of the 
Recherche was given by Mr, Willis, who was the Botanist of 
the patty. Excellent slides and a film illustrated thé address. 
Members showed their appreciation with hearty applause. 

The meetmg concluded at 940 p.m. 


EXHIBITS 


FLOWERS : Gardon-prown uative flowers. Mr, J: Seaton, Mr. P. Fisch, 
Mr, T Hammer. Mr, A. Chatk, and Mr, R. Savage. Fight specimens prawn 
by Mr. Mindoer, Horsham, were exhibited by Miss. C. Carberry. 

Snowy Mint Bush (Prostanthera wiven): a prece tram the only bush 
recorded as growing in a native state at Sandringham, Mr. A. E. Brooks, 

‘Myrtle’ Beech (Nathofagive enaningamii) specimen with fruits from ¢ 
a (ree approximately 11 years old, garden grown at Croydon, Mr, T. S. Hart. 

ORCHID: Sarchpehilis, australis. Gunn's Orebid from, Yinnvar, Mr. A. 
Jeunison. 

PHOTOS. ; Collection ot photos af wild Howers, Mr, R, D, Tee. 

FOSSH.: Anmunite (Cretaceous), Mr. T). Davidson: va 
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EURYPTERIDA—SCORPIONS OF THE SEA 
A GLiaepsi Ixto-TBRE OGFAxs OF THE Distant Pasy 
By Enxiuxp 2, Gri 


Palaeamologist, National Museum, Melhourne 


We all have a lot to do with arthropods, because there is 
probably not one of us who has not-chased a fly, eaten crayfish, 
and been attacked by atv ant! Arthropods are found fossilized 
throughout the fossil-bearme strata, which represent a period of 
abant 500,000,000 years, as measured by the radio-active minerals. 
They possess exoskeletons, hearing their hard parts on the outside 
of their bodies, and not inside as we do, Arthropods are animals 
that throw their skeletons away, because when they grow they 
cannot he contained in their hard casing, which they therefore 
have to moult and develop a new‘one. Of great interest are the 
Eurypterida, which thrived throughout Palaeozoic tine. and in- 
cluded the largest arthropods that ever lived, in either past or 
present. Their heyday was in Silurian and Devonian times, and 
remains of these beasts have been found ijn Victoria and New, 
South Wales, 


Natures Recorp ix Tick Rocks 


The strata. of the carth are pages in Nature’s buok of world 
history, and the fossils are the illustrations that enable us to 
visualize the life of each snoceeding geological age, Jf we stud 
tltis book at the page called Silurian, we discover a world com- 
pletely different from our own, Rocks of Upper Silurian age in 
New South Wales, Victar'ta aud Tasmania tell much of the natural 
history af those times, and provide us with a very satisfactory 
peep into the past, 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE 
Fragment of exrypterid showing spioose margin, & 5. 
Joint of paddle leg of Harghanilleria sp. from Cootamundra, N.S.W,, X 2. 
Tergite of same, * 2 Seg also text figure 1. 
Piece of skin uf same showing typical scales, > 6. 
Photograph: of cast in National Museum, Melbourne, of Stylosmuits 
scotiens Woodward fram the Old Red Sandstone of Forfar, Scotland, 
The ruler on the specimen is 15” long. Tr is a gol example of a large 
curypterid, being about 3° 4” lone; Preryautus austratis McCoy was 
about 2° 6" Jong. 


Photographs j-4 are by Mr. t. A, Baillot of the Methourne Technical 
College, and the other by the author. 

N.B.; Specimens shown in figures 1-3 of HiwJpnileria from Coota- 
tundra ate the property of Mr. W. E. Williams of Cootamundra, who 
advises me that he is. donating them with the rest of his collection to the 
Cimimonwealth collection at Canberra, The specimen shown in 4 ts regis- 
tered nunther P15360_in the National Musenm collection, Melbourne, All 
specimens are from Church Hill, Cootamundra, 
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The land surface was apparently largely bare, but in the swampy 
areas round the river mouths there grew planis called Baray- 
wanailua, Yarvavia, Hedeia, Zosteraphylum and Sporagorites 
(Cookson 1935, 1945, Gill 1951), none of which reached probably 
any greater height than 18 inches. In the sea, plants were commun, 
and there were very ninneérous animals. In Australia no bony fish 
have been found in Silurian racks, although such occur in many 
ather parts of the world; they appear to have migrated later into 
this area. Mollusca were numerous in botl species and populations, 
both solitary and reet corals thrived, and bryozoa were comma, 
Graptolites, sponges, foraminifeta, annelids and echinoderms were 
well represented. Among the arthropods, trilobites, ostracods and 
eurypterids {here clang pur special attention) were numerous 
in their own ecological settings, 


ARCHITECTURE OF EURYPTRRIDS 


These sea-scorpions, as they are often called, had clongate seg- 
mented bodies covered with a thin chitinous exoskeleton, with 
tuberciiles af &ae scale-like markings (Pi VI, fig. 4). These matks 
are places where the eliiuin was thicker, and they may well have 
been places of muscle attachment. The front part of the cavupsace 
was the cephalothorax, coniparatvely short in enrypterids, and 
bearing median ocelli and two large crescentic Jatera) eyes, Six 
pairs of appendages attached thereto included strong pincers or 
chelicerae. The abdomett had 13 segments, six making up the 
ulésasorma, and six plus tail ar telson forming the metasoma, The 
first Meésosaina segment carried the genital aperculum, while the 
others had broad leal-like appendages, which no doubt were breath- 
ing Organs. It js interesting to compare these with the operculum 
aud hook of gills in the king-crah Limulus, and with the book of 
lungs af spiders. 

Mast of the Euryplerids were but a few inches long, but sorte 
were huge (TH WI, fig. 5). the largest measuring 9 fect from end 
of outstretched pincers to tip of tail, It could give a nasty nip! 


Privath. Lirg or Evreyeterins 


Their diet seems to have been mafine worms, and perhaps sonte 
small fish. They were botrom-living beasts, but the developmenr 
of paddles by some indicates that they at Jeast must have done 
some swimming too. There has been a Jot of argument as to 
whether eurypterids were ireshwater, brackish water, or truly 
inarine animals (see O'Connell 1916). The Australian occur- 
Terices seein to iavour the,idea that they lived in the estuaries ni 
rivers. 

The tiny, newly-hatched eyryplerids looked Ube their paretts, 
but had relatively larger eyes, fewer body segrvents, and less 
differentiation of mesosoiia and nietasoma. 

a 
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Ausrreanra’s FURY PTERIDS 


In 1899 Professor McCoy described Pterogoins australis from 
a piece of eurypterid skin found in Melbourne, and unfortunately 
all the remains of these animals found in Australia of which the 
writer has knowledge are likewise fragmentary. In 1935 Dr, Isabel 
Cookson recorded eurypterid remains along with land plants at 
Mount Pleasarit in Victovia, and the writer has collected them 
from the 19:mile quarry on the Yarra Track, a famous plant 
locality (Gill 1941). This association of land plants and euryp- 
terida is ptobably significant, the former floating dawn the rivers 
into the estuaries where the latter lived. 

In 1936 Professor Sir Edgeworth David and Dr, Tillyard pub- 
lished a memoir on late Pre-Cambrian fossils from Sonth Australia 
and described alleged eurypterid-like remains, bul the specinens 
are very doubtiul and are perhaps best accommodated in the 
category of the “not proved". 

Some years ago, Mr. W, E. Williams of Cootamundra, N.S.W,, 
sent [rom that town a collection af fossils tu the author, and fron 
it a new trilobite was described (Gill 1940). The fauna is an 
imusnal one, apparently being affecter! hy estuarine conditions: 
eurypterid remains and land plants are once agaiiy associated. 
Hereunder these fraginents are recorded and some comuments made 
on Pterygotus australis. 


Class Mrrostomata Woodward 1866 
Sub-Class EGRYPTERIDA Burineister 1843 

Family HUGH MILLERUDAE Kjellesvig-Waering 195] 
Genus TMvuGcaAMILLERIA Sarle 1903 


Aughmilleria sp. 
PL Vi, figs, 1-4; Text fig, 1. 

The Cootamundra eurypterid prohably belongs to the genus 
ifvghmilleria, the members of that family having spines or spurs 
on their walking legs, while the Pterygotids are devoid of them 
(Kjellesvig-Wacring 1951). Like other eurypterids it had a very 
thin skin, but was small, not exceeding 9 inches in length, In this 
it contrasts. with Pterygotws australis, which was of the order of 
2 ft. 6 in. long! 

From Cootamumilra there is figured (PL VI, fig. 3} a tergite, 
which although imcomplete can he restored with some accuracy 
{text fig. 1). Anterorly it has a slightly furrowed border about 
ihree-quarters of a millimerre wide, ‘he typical semilunar scales 
of this genus are seen on the forward part of the tergite, Another 
fragment of interest is the coxal joint of wu walking We (text fig. 
1} preserving eleven backwardly curved teeth on the gnathobase, 
decreasing in size posteriorly. The plate shown in Pl, V1,, fig.2, 
with the spurs around the outer edge is probably a basa! joint of 
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a paddle leg. There is figured in addition an interesting fragment 
with a fringe of fine spines (PI. VI, fig. 1). 

There is evidence of another form at Cootamundra but the 
specimens in hand are too meagre for description. 


o cm f 0 inch 1 


Above: Tergite of Hughuulleria sp, from Cootamundra, N.S,W. 
Below: Caxa of seme. 


Family PreRYGOTIDAR Clarke anid Ruedemann 1912 
Genus Pterygatus Agassiz 1839 
Species Pterygotus australis McCoy 1899 

When McCoy described his species, the genus Hughrnilleria had 
not been established, and Pterygetus had a very broad connotation, 
However, it is very difficult with the fragmentary material available 
to say to what genera the pieces belong, but as far as one can tell 
P, australis is best accommodated at present in the genus to which 
it was originally referred, On examining the type specimen, it has 
been noted that there is dn anterior border half a centimetre wide, 
and that a small fraction of the posterior edge of the tergite has 
been preserved. This permits the length of the segment to be 
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measured, which is 7 em, On cormparing this with a large and more 

or less complete Prerygatus figured by Clarke and Ruedemann 

(1912), it is clear that Prerwpotus australis must haye been about 

7O em, or 2 ft, Gin, long, The scale-like markings et the tergite 

are an fhe anterior part only, asi with the Huglandiere from 

Cootamundra. ‘The holotype counterparts are Reg. Nos. P577 and 

1085 jn the National Museum, Melbourne; on the tormer is a 

note saying that the specimen was collected by Mr, F. P. Spry 

trani the main sewer in Domain Road, South Yarra, at a depth of 

103 ft. and was presenterl io the Muscum 16,8.95. 

In 1910 Chapman recorded in this journal further finds ol 
Pterygotus australis from the Yarra Improvement Warks, and in 
1914 figured the type specimen in his Australasion Fossils. In 
1928 (he same author cescrihed minute gasteropods altached to 
the carapace of Prervigotus anstralsys, and these he nained Caprulus 
mrelbournuensis. In the same way Sarle (1903} has described 
ostracods attached to {he carapace of Ewrypterus putsfordrnsis, 
Finally, David and Browne (1950) have corimented thac "the 
large curypterid Pteryqotics australis was the most highly orgamzed 
form of bie known to have inhaluted the Silurian seas of the 
Coramonwealth,” 
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A TRIP TO MOUNT ECCLES /YIC.) 
By Nor E. Leannorri 


Some ntembers of the Portland Field Naturalists Club had a field day at 
Mount Eccles, 28 miles nortl-cast of Portland, on Septemser 2. The 
Mount, 584 feet ahove sea level, is an estingt volcano with a deep crater 
jake nearly & anile long and a guarter of a mile wide. The area is very 
picturesque, fall of interest to naturalists, and a proclaimed will Wie 
sanctuary. Geologically, it belongs to o line of extinet yolcanoes, including 
Mounts Vandyke, Deception and Eckersley, north of Portland, which begau 
erupting in Lower Pleistocene times, The lava stream from LEeccles south 
through Tyrendarra is said to be the youngest flow in the State. Incidentally, 
the mount should be Eels, named thus by Mitchell in 1856 after # T’tninsular 
War companion, and later corrupted t6 Eecles 

Besides the main crater there is a small ane to the south-east and several 
perpendicular holes on the top of lava mounds, One interesting phenomenon 
is 4 natural bridge of solid rock which carries a road over a deep 20 ft. wide 
volcanic cleit: : 

The sides of the «rater valley ure covered with Manns Gumeg (EF, 
viminalisy, some Blackwoods (4, welanoxylon) and a thick growth of 
Commnion Bracken and rushes. Perpenticular cliffs af basalt and tuff aad 
large boulders heaped at the foot thereof are an ideal home for lichens, 
liverworts, moss and ferns, of which we made a good tally. Ove of our 
members collecter! 40 mosses during the day. 

One fern in particular was of great interest, Le, the Bristle Fern (Pal. 
phicberivsn venosun), not previously recorded in western Victoria, N, A. 
Wakeheld, Vic. Nat, Nov. 1941, says: “This fern is epiphyte on trec-fern 
trunks [rem Cape Otway to East Gippsland.” The Mount Eécles specimens 
were growing on the dripping wet walls of a basalt cave wi alinagt conplete 
darkness, It is a large colony and that it has ¢scaped the notice of hundreds 
of tourists in the last fifty years is hard to believe. 

Orher ferns recorded were some very fine specimens of Blanket Ferw 
CPleurasornus ratifolivs), among which were clumps of Maroonliood Orebids 
(Prerostylis pedunculata), Comman Maidenhair (Adiawinm aoliopicim), 
Tender Broke (Preris tremula, Common Shicld Fern (Polystichisn 
dénlralin), Nocklace Pern (A splentiene. fabelifelium), Delicate Rue Fern 
{Anogrammna leptophylla), Rack Lip Pern (Cheilanthus tenuifalia), Sickle 
Fern (Pitlaca falcata), aml, deep down an jvaccessible cave, fine growth 
of what we judged to be Sinny Wood Fern (Dryopteris shepherdii)- 

Th birds we Nsted 36 species. including Corella (Kokaloe fenurrositis), 
Brown Bittern (itotonriys poicilopittns) and Calamanthus, Any member of 
the F.N.C.V. would find a day at Mount Eccles one well spent, 


JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB EXHIBITION 


This was held at Hawthorn Town Hall on November 3 and 4. It was 
A g6od display, civrering a wide variety of Natwral History subjects, includ- 
ine specimens of marine Ife, insects, flowers, trees, minerals, live toads, 
shells and racks, 

It was unfortuiate that examinations prevented some of the expected 
school children attending, but the juniors are to be congratulated on 
their enterprise in undertaking the Show and the excellent manner in 
which the exhibits were presented. 
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EXCURSION TO BENDIGO—WHIPSTICK AKEA 


Twenty-seven club members, travelling by parlour coach, allended the 
Bendigo excursion on “vugust 23, onder the leadership af the active Beneien 
branch. The Whipstick is an auriterous formation conarstituy of low sand 
hills juinbled together almost without order, Though the area possesses 
Ww permanent water, profitalle gold has been worked by catly prospectors. 

Our first stopping place was Faglchawk, where alone the road ihe Grech 
Mallee (Eyc, viridis) is the dominant timber, We walkel tp a small rise, 
negotiated a fence, and in au open clearing of about four acres a Feast was 
presented. to our eyes. The taller shrubs were the brawa-flowered Dove gia 
icine and piuk spiked Boroatu dentigera (syn, B. anemanifolia). with a 
richly coloured ground cover of rosy Baeckea ronpsissina, chalk white 
Eniastamot nhovalis, starry whitesflowered Evinstoman tfarints, the dainty 
violet of Hybanthes flovivandus and, in sheltered places, drifts of Cadndemia 
ceriica with the largest fowers J have ever seen of this species. Thoogh 
the area in general ts poor in orelid specles, the rich vellow asl Grown 
Diuris mocvlota was here in large nambers 

The second stom presented to our eves the August rannent af dcactn 
dukedides. Truly living gold in a golil-bearing arca. Oversharowed by Ins 
larger brother bat very worthy of notice were the flat-topped golden 
mounds of Acacia stlerophylle, Red jrovbark (Ewe. Sideraxylon) was 
the devtinane tinber, A few buxtes of Laptomeria aplglia iy fruit Were seen, 

Fiaystafé Hill was the ihirel stop, where PAebalivm obeerdatym. a rarity 
of Victorian flora, occurs. Fue. tiridits, Casuarina lepidyplilala, Perscaria 
vivida, Borcker rumostsstina and Grevillea lontoera eraw here. 2 smal) 
arty of the tawny-crowned Honeveater (GHectphile melanaps), a chayac- 
terastie feature of the Whipstick, was observed. More often the bird is 
unseen, only a doleful song informing the observer of its, presence. Of 
special intérest was ihe dead body of a Spotted Nightjar (Ewrestopodus 
inttafer), whith has been presented to the Museum. 

As we travelled to Huntly North, Mr. H. Stewart. a reeular visitor do 
the area, retrarked on the bushes of Olvavia teretifolia, whose purity of 
colour, talfness of erowth and general uéAtness he declared was the lest 
for years, ; 

At Handy North we had tea aniongst a large area of Aemein hakooindes 
juvading Tormer sheep pastures. OF the Atevcta hakenides aseoclation the 
following lichens and mosses were seen, many of the lichens beme vividly 
coloured. Small pieces of stone were covered with wiry, spidery Cladsuiy 
fgroregata With streaks of vivid orange supplied by the diminutive Awphilana 
nuvoriem. On the ground were greyish silver patches of Parmetia conspersa 
and dark olive-green Purmela tontatrix. 

The moet conspicuous ahoss was the huge yellow-green cushions of 2 
Barbula sp., aud a mew record far the area, Crintigia priate, was found. 

Bird list supplied by Mr. H. Stewart —Es route: Black-hacked Maegio, 
Magpie-Lark, White-fronted Heron, Willic Wazteil, Raven, Nankeen 
Kestrel. Weleome Swallow, Black Duck, Piad Currawnng. Nearer Whin- 
stick, vicmity of Flagstaff Hill: dead Spotted Nightinr picked up, three 
Wood Duck seer. fying overhead, Tawny-crowned Woueyesters heard 
calling, Wattle Bird, Yellow-tajled Pardotote, Neisy Mines, Blue Wren. 
Himtly North: Hooded Robins, pair probably nesting, Spur-winged Plover, 
Gilbert Whistler heard calling, Black-taced Cuckoa-Shrike, Crested Bell- 
bird, Regent Honeyeater, Waustern Rosella, Grass Parrot, Rronzewing 
Pigeon, and panially buift nest af Noisy Miner, about five feet from grouyd- 
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THE GENERA OF VICTORIAN MOSSES, AND NEW 
RECORDS OF SPECIES FOR THE STATE 


By If, T, Cuirrarp and J. H, Wiutts 


Introduction 


Mosses afte ainong the easiest and most fascinating of plants tn 
collect, are simply dried, aud many hundreds of packets can be 
kept ina small space. They provirle an infinite variety of form and 
wany are exceedingly beautiful, although needing micrascopic 
investigation to reveal (heir delicate structures, Many genera andl 
éven species are cosmopolitan and so, if the enllector travels widely, 
he does not have te learn an entirely mew flora fer each Tocality. 
These qualities compensate im part for the difficulty that the 
amateur will experience in naming his spécinens. 

‘There is no “Mess Flora’ jor Victoria, hut mast of the genera 
commonly met im this State are meluded in H_ N. Dixon's Aasd- 
book ef British Masses and his important “Studies im the Bryology 
of New Zealaud” ( Badfetin 3, NZ. Institute, 1913-1929), alsa in 
tie moss monograph “Tasmanian Bryophyta” by 1, Rodway a 
Papersand Proceedings of the Royal Seciety of Tasmania, ¥913/145. 
If a genus cannot be found in enher of these works, then the two 
moss volumes of Engler and [rantl's Pflancen farilien (1924) 
must he consulted. This very fine illustrated monograph by V_ F. 
Brotherus of the Musci of the world will be of limited use ta 
those who cannot read German, For the enthusiast wha wishes 
accurately ta determihe species, however, much painstaking re- 
search will he necessary, Synonymies have not yet been worked 
out'fuily, but it appears that of the 600 “species” already recorded 
for Victoria no more than 300 (and probably less) are tenable. 

While identifying musses, the authors have recently come 
across a number of species that had never been. listed for Victoria, 
and im several instanees these belonged fo genera that were also 
tinrecorded (although known from either New South Wales or 
Tasmania), The last attempt at au census of Victorian Musee was 
_ that of W. W. Watts and T. Whitelegge in Census Meyscorsat 
Autraticnsivum, 1902/5 (a-supplement to Proceedings of the Linnean 
Soctety, N.S.) 5 but unfortunately this useful compilation covered 
only the acrocarpmis masses of the Commonwealth, and much 
critical work (involving Australian speciés) has been done since-— 
particularly by G. O. K. Saiushury at Wairta, New Zealand. I 
seems desirable therefore ‘to publish all known records of anagses 
new ta Vactoria—with habitat and other data—and in this eon- 
rection we haye to thank Messrs, Sainsbury (N,Z.) and Bartram 
( Pennsylvania) tur checking the identities of species that were 
open to donb, Tn a few instances (e.g. Bryabartrania Robbins 
the records had been published, but only during the past decade 
and in overseas journals which are not readily available to the 
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Australian student; hence we think it advisable to inchide these 
with the entirely new records. 

Certain mosses have beer credited to Victoria on the basis of 
such vague locahties as Australian Alps (which is more Jikely 19 
mean the Kosciusko region, N.S.W.} Gippslond or simply Australis 
Felix. 1 is hoped later to prepare a list of these unsatisfactory 
records, indicating which ones have been validated by re-discoveries 
actually within Victoria during recent years, 

The literature in which generic subdivisions and changes occur 
is mostly scattered and difficult of access, Moreover, since we are 
now putting forward a number of genera not previously recognized 
from Victoria, it has been decided also to publish a coinplete list 
of the State’s moss genera (123, as at present accepted, of which 
70 or 37% ave common to Britain), Future workers will then 
have a reliable starting point from which to make other generic 
records, as our hryaphyte flora becomes investigated more 
intensively, 

ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT GF VICTORIAN MOSS 

GENERA 


(Notes: After the authority for each genus; an abbreviated family name 
is given in parenthesis, the customary sufhx—acea ot—tecer being omitted 
for couvenience. Names it italic type represent those genera which have 
appeared an important 20th Century works on bryology, but which are 
now relegated to synonymy or replaced hy other genera (as pe@ards Australian 
speciés ance referred to them). The exigencies of space preclude a complete 
list of all the generic synonyms that have cver been applied ta Victorian 
Masci, The asterisk signifies a genus common to Uritain, aid the prefxing + 
a new gencric record tor Victoria.) 


Acautiiocladium Mitt. (Semate- 
pheyll) 
*Acaulon €,.M. (Pott.) 
*Acrocladiim Mitt. (elinblystem ) 
*Alaina Kinch, (/?a/t.) 
Ambdlystegian po. = Lepto- 
diety um 
*Amphidium Nees cm Sch, 
{Dicrau} 
tAndreza Hedy, ( Andrea) 
t*Archidiumt Brid. (Archerd) 
"Astonum Hampe {Pott 
*Atrichum P.Beauv. (Polytrich.) 
*Rarbula Hedw. (Pott.) 
*Rartramia Hedw. (Soarirani.> 
*Bartramidula B. & Schp. 
(Bartram) 
*Blmdia B. & Sehp. ( Seitger,} 
Brachymenium Schwer. ( Bry} 
*Rrachytheciuns B. & Scho, (Bric- 
Ayther.) 
*Rrentelia Schyp. (Bartraun.) 
Gruchia Schwer, (Dicren } 
Taeyeteatrenls Sainsbury ¢ 8rye- 
rtrans.) 


*Bryum Hedw, (Ary,} 
Calyptopogon Mitt (Pati) 
Camptochte Reichdt. (Leyrbo- 

pheyll.) 
Campylopodtunt p.p. = 2 
Trematodon 

*Campylopus Brid. (Dicran.) 
Catagoniton, pp. = Eucatagenivtu 
Catharimea = Atrichium 

*Ceratodon Brid. (Ditrich,) 

*Conostomum Schracd.. (Bertriam.) 

tCratoneuropsis (Broth.) Fleisch. 

(Amblystey,) 
*Crypha Mohr (Crypha.) 
Cyathophorum P.Beauv. (/¥ypo- 
pteryg.) 
Cydtodon = Cryphaxa 
77 Daltonia Hook. & Tayl. 
_ (Hooker, : 
Dawsoma R.Br. (iaqsa,) 

*Desmatodon Brid. (Palt.) 
Dicnemolama, Ren. (Dieran,) 

*Dicranela Schp, (Dieran.) 
Disranun pp, = Dicranoloma 
Dicranoloma Ren, (Dicran,} 


December 
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 Didyimodon Hedw. (Poll) 
Distichophylluin Doe. & Molk, 
(Tooker) Lf 
“Dicrichunt Hampe (Litpigi ) 
aDrepanocladus (CM) Roth, 
CAamblysteg.) a 

Eccremidiun: Hook.f. & Wils- 
— (Pittrieh.) 

Echinodiunt Jue. (Echinod.) 
+Encalypta Hedw. (Encaly pt) 
*Enhemerum Hanipe (EF picwer.) 
TEriopus (Brid.) C.M. (Hooker) 

Eucamptodon Moit. (Leino, ) 

Fucatagonitin (Broth) Fleisch, 

(Payllagan) , 

Fabrouia Radd. (Pobpow,) 
*Fissidens Hedw, C/issideut.) 
*Punaria Hedw, (/wnar.) 

Gigaspermum Lindl. (Giyas- 

crit, ) . } 

Glyphovntriuan p.p. = Ptychomi- 

trium 

Glyphotheciunt Hanmpe (/?ty- 

chontnr.) 

Goniobryum Lindb, (Riise. 

Hoi) _ : 
*Grimmia Hedw. (Grins) 
“Gymnostomum Hedw. (Pett) 
*Hedwigia P.Beauv, (Hedwig.) 

Bediigidiwn = Hadwigia 

Holomitrium Brid. (Dteyan.) 

Hymenodon Hook.f, & Wils. 

( Rhisogan.) 

Hyophile. pp. = Hymenostomum 

Hypnodendran (C.M.) J.indb, 

(Ay pnodendr.) 
FEypuum Hedw. (iy n,) 

Hypopterygium Brid. (Aypo- - 

pleryq) 

*Isopteryginm Mitt. (fippr.) . 

Lermboptivilum Lindh, (Lenbo- 

i Phyl.) ; 
*Leptobryunt Wils. (8rv.)- 
*Leptodictyumn (Sehp.)° Warnst. 

(Anaiblysteg.) 

Leptodoniiem py. = ‘Triquetrolla 

Leptostomum R.Br, (Leptas-_ 

ton.) 

Leptotheca Sehwer. (dula- 

ronal, ) : ; 

Lepyrodon Hampe (Lepyrodoany.') 
*Leucobryum Hampe (Digray.) » 

Lof(ss)idrim = Hypopterygium 

Macromitrinm Brid, (Ortho- 

trich,) ee: 

*Meesia Hedw. (Mees.) 

Mesochate Lindh, (Rhigagon-) 

Meteorium Doz. & Molk, 

(Meteor.) 
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*Mieliehboleria Hotnsch, C87.) 

tMittenia Lindb, (Avitten.) 

Mbiebe gam (Sehp.) Limpr - 
Beh.) 

Moiodencdron Lindb, (Hypne- 


devtdi.) 

T*Minivis Aedw, (Muni) 
‘Neckera Hedw. (NVecker.) 
“Octodiceras. Brid, {fissideut.) 
“Orthadontivny Schwgr (Bry) 
*Orthotrichum, Hedw, (Ortha- 

Wioh.) 
Qaverignchiin py. = Platy- 
hiy puidium 
Papillaria (CML) CM. 
(Meteor) 
“Phascmu Hedw. (att.) 
"Philonotis Brel. (Bartram) 
*Physcomitrinm Beid, (Funan } 
*Physcomitrella B. ik Schp, 
(Friar) 
*Playiothecium B, & Selip. 
(Plagrathiy.) 
{Platyhypaidiim Fleisch. (4mbly- 


stag.) 
*Pleuridium Brid. (Dulrichs.) 
*Poponatum P Beauv ( Pely-, 
trigh.) 
*Pohlia Hedw. (rp.) 
Polytwichadelplins (C.M.) Mitte 
(Poiytriel.) 
*Potytrichum Hedw, (Polvirici.) 
“Pottia Vir, (Patt) 
+*Pseudoleskca (Lesk.) 
Psilopilaan Brid. (Polwrich,) 
Pterygophyllum Brid) (Haoher.) 
*Ptyehomitrum Firne, 
CPryechomett.) : 
Ptychomuion Hook. f.& Wilts, 
(Piychonm.) 
Rhacocarpus Lind). (Hedwig,) 
“Rhacotitrium Brid, (Grimnry 
_ Rhacopilom P.Beauy, 
(Rhacopil,) 
Rhaphidorrhytchium Besch, 
A Semrataphyth) 
Rhaptidostegnum = Sema. 
tophy lum 
Rhizogonium Brid, (Pbisogou) 
Pieri (Sehp.) Limpe. 
(ory, 
Rhynchostepium "Bo & Sehy. 
(Brachyshoe.) 
t*Riyynchostegiella (B. & Schp.} 
/ Limpre ( racer gre,) 
Sauloma (Ffook.£ & Wits.) 
Mitt. (Honker.) 
Schisephascya. = Pottia 
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Sehlothemvua Bri, (Ortho- 
brich.) 

Scleyadontiin = Wichemolouia 

*Sematapbytlum Mitt, ¢Srma- 
tephytl.) 

“Sphagnum L. (Sphagu.) 


Stereadon. pp. = Hyprun 
Streptapegan pp. = 
Calyptopogon 


*Tayloria Hook. (Splrelia) 
Tetrapterum Tampe in CM, 


*Fhuidium B & Schp, (Thitd.) 
Thuidiopsis = Thuidium’ 
*Tortella (C.M.) Limpr. (Pett) 
*Tottula Hedw, (Poft.) 
Trathyloma Brid, (Pterebry.) 
7*Trematodon Michx (Dicran.) 
Trichastamnn pp. = Didytmondai 
Triquetrella CM. (Pott.) 
*Ulata Brid. (Ortkoérich.) 
‘Weissia Hedw, (Pott) 
Weymonthia Broth, (Avetror,) 


(Patt) 
+Tridantium Hook. (Pet) 
=*Thamnium B.& Scop. (Necker) 


“Zygodon Hook. & ‘Tay. 
(Orthatrich. ) : 


PRINCIPAL LITERATURE CONCERNING VICTORIAN MOSSES 


1. Miller, C. & Hampe, E—Musei Frondost Australasia ab Dre 
Ferd Mier lecti” (Ciaaa 26: 489—505, 1853). 

2. Hampe, F.—‘Plante Muelleviane—Musei Frondos} in Australia Felici 
ne (Litres. 28+ 2O3—215, 1856; 30- 623-64 1859/40; 36: S14 
1870). 

3. Mitten, W—"A List of Musci and Hepatice. collected in Vietaria, 
Australia, by Dr. F. Mueiler” (Hooker's Journal of Botany & 
257265, 1856). 

4. Mitten, W—~"“Austtalian Mosses” [an eitumeration, with localities] 
(Proc, Roy. Sac. Fic. 19: 49—96, 1883), 

5. Mueller, F.—Second General Report af Hee Goverument Rotanist, 1854, 
p. 17 [a list of 70 moss species) ; dnnual Report of the Government 
Botanzrst, 185%, p. 12 [a list of a further-72 nioss species], 

4. Mueller, F.—Analyttcal Drawings of Atstralian Masses Fase 1, W864 
[nel. 14 Victorian species). 


7, Watts, WoW, & Whitelegec. T—“Census Muscorum Australieasnm? 
(Supplement to Proc Luin, Suc, NSW) 4902, pp. 1-90: 3905, 
py. YI—105. [Acrocarpous masses ‘only listed systematically, with 
localities]. 

3. ba W.—"‘Some Methourne Moases” (Wiel Not. 2? 140) Fels. 
1905), 


9 Sainsbury, GO, K, S—The Study of Australian Mosses” (Fach, Nat, 
48, 235; 19: 46, 77, 108 (Apr-—Aug. 1932), 62. 222 (Feb, 1947), 

MWe Rodway, L—*Pasmanian ‘Beryophyta—Mosses" (Papers and Prec, Roy. 
Sog, Tas, 1914, 163 pp.) [Deseriptions of must of the 350 Tas- 
Manian species apply aleo to Victoria}, 

1), Dixon, H. N—'"Studies in the Rrvology of New Zealand’ (NZ. 
Tastinae, Bulletin Wo, 3: 6 parts, 372 pp: + Index, 1913—1929) 
(Tuyatuable to the student of Australian. mosses also], 

2. Lists of species of Victorian mossex for various districts appear in: 
Proc. Hoy. Nor. bic. 22- 54—356 (1RRG) ; Mom, Nat, Mus, Melbourne, 
No. 15, 143 (1947), Feet.” Not. 20: 127 (8904), 425-70 (1924), 
A: 152 (1924), 42: 117 (1925), G4: 78 (1947), da: 1SB (1949). 


Clo be Continued.) 
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KANGAROO ISLAND IN EARLY SPRING 
By J, S. Searow, Caulfield 


On September Sed, 1951, I had the jleasure of accompaitving Mr. F.C, 

Payne of Adelaide on a triv to Kangaroo bland, South Anstralia, 

© has been doing excellent work with rhe, qulrivatian of our nayive 
plants for inoany years alld, ky taking his ¢ar over with campmng-out 
equipment, we were able to Gevate a maximum of trmerta the flora. 

We proposed to go by way of the South coast ruad to Flinders Chase, 
then criss tu the niddle road, but the surfaces were so had we found 
jt impossible to get threngh, and sc camplete aw round trip, As soon 
aa the car was hoisted) dream the boat we left Kingscote sertlement, but 
soon stopped ta examine Thiyptoitene ericaea which is preeuliar to. this 
Tslau¢ althouwsh. similar in Aower to the Grampran’s plant it has inbch 
shorter. narrower loliage. 

Not far bevyand our first stop we Found Borania cotewlercens on tie side 
af a hill), while the Mower: appeared superior to the form on the miinlaad, 
the condition of plants supaested a hard strugele for existence, Fol- 
lowing the Soutl coast road, we next encountered flowering plants of 
slender Ffovonin filtfolia which extends right throneh to the western end 
of the Island; it is. a sail rosy-Aowered species well worthy of caltrvation. 

The inost outstanding wildflawer mear our camp at Vivonne Bay was 
endemic Correa minor which made a brilliant show with iis vivid red belly. 
Several other tntetesting species in this locality were Crevillea povwelfora 
and Lasopetalwan déseotos, the latter a lover of limestone formations. 

Approaching Flinders Chase, we found the first plants of Boronia 
edzvardsn and these wete the most beautiful Rowers observed on the 
whole trip This elegant species dnes net occur on the vastern portion 
of the Island anc it would seem ta require, the higher yainfall of the 
west; its cultural potentialities are nor yet known. 

We spent aug interesting morniiig mi ihe FHnders Chase sanctuary 
noting that the keclas there seemed to favour the highest positions 
in the trees vod all appeared in exceilent condition, Were, another 
endemic flower, Telrathece frafipatyeine, hod alwost leafless stems and 
beautiful deep pink flowers. Other species worthy of mention were: 
Adiuunthas sericea, softly silky-grey im Toliage and with pink flowers, 
Caitaspevime. patens with long spikes of pretty blue flowers; (Greville 
vogersit ard G. gtanquercrvia, Both grevilleds arc canfined to Kangarao 
Ksiand, the first heing a low growing shrub with rough awl-shaped leaves 
and bright red Aowers, while the secaud assumes un upright habit and 
bears pretty pink flawers clustered along the stems, 

Golden guinea-flowers are always gaily florifevous, and the two species 
note? on this tap Aivberfia procuothens aul H. virgada. were vo exception 
to the rule, adding bright colour ta the landscape. OF the several Prost- 
anthera species oliserved perhaps Po snicrapiylly was thé fost interest- 
ing because of the unustial Live-preen volour of tbs Rowers. 

Not many'hirds were seon an the way ta Flinders Chase sanctuary, 
but in the reserve itself many kinds were poted im the short time spent 
there Kangatan Isfand is fortunare to be [ree of rabbits; wild pigs, 
however, are proving desyructire in some places, Soldier settlement is 
responsihle for the clearing of a lig atea on the middle toad, imt Fortunately 
the proposal to excise partion of the Flinders Chase sanctuary has been 
abandoned, - : ; 

This lovely island wilt its dnost varied Mora, including many endemic 
species, may justly bé terme a “botamet's paradise,’ ‘ oe 
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“NEW SPECIES OF POMADERRIS 
By N. A, Warrrtecp 


Burg the past few years, at investigation has been carried our om 
ihe species of Powaderris; and a monograph of the genus is being .pre- 
pared for publicatior As this will not appear for some considerable time, 
the followme summary of 14 new syecies and three uew combinations 1s 
presented, so thal such wall he available- for imedusion in forthcoming’ 
works on sections of the Australian flora. 

The species are placed hereunder, in five ap ale (probably) 
seclional characters, according to the main divisions of the genes, in order 
to avoid a great amount af repention in a necessarily brief paper. 


Grove A 


Species with the capsule semi-exsertel fram the mare pubescent calys-' 
tube; cocci opening by a neat basal lid; Howers pedicellate in loose: panicles, 
calyx-tube more or less. villose: ovary wiferior, silky-pubescent round the 
style; bracts deciduous; anthers normally long and narrow. . 
POMADERRIS SHIBERIANA, sp. wov.: - ; ha” 

Foltis ovato-lanceolatis, ad 8 cms lonyis. sutra glabvis, tfra retien- 
lato-venasis in tanimbus pitas parves curnates in costis perinlisque majarcs 

Fascicnlates fuscos ferentibass poments magus, corymbosis; calycts MDa 

alboevilloso; petalis magnis. onrienlabts; styloa vin drvise, 

HOLOTYPE: Princes Highway, Bellbn'd Hill) Bast Victoria; 3/10/1947 » 
N. A. Wakefield, No 2041 (Melb,).: re: 

Represented by several collections in Sieber's I), easicn No dull. So, 214 
The spvcies is abundant ia New South Wales and Victoria. 

POMADERRIS AFTINIS, sp. nov: , ' 
Folits ouetis, ad 7 ems. longis, supra glatris, orfra velentatn-venasis, 
sharse gillosis. casihy vanrulisgre fascicilatoaitosis; paniculis weagris. 
corwubosis, calycibus ulbeevillasis; potas evaltk; style ad medurnr 

diztso. . 

HOLOTYPE Princes Highway, between Cabbage Tree and Rellbind,- 
Victoria; 19/9/1945; N. A, Wakefield. No. 4398 (Mell). 

identical m most features with J /anigera, wheoh lias upper lnaf- 
suyiaces pubescent, and a fing woolly vestiture. Found in New South Wales 
and Victoria. 

POMADERRIS PILIFERA, sp. sov, 5 
Foliis late ahipricis, ad 4 cans, longis, margnuibus plakis, supra glabvis, 
infra retrewlota-venostx, covo-tometlosts, costis ranuilisnue Bilas fonges 
ferculibus, pmnicwlis sul-pyramidalis; calycis tuba sparse serteco-nillasey 
petalis orbtentartbus; styto ad niecdinm dinisa. 

HOLOTYPE Pheasant Creek (Snows River), Victoria; £8/10/1947) 
N.A, Wakefield, No. 2089 (Melb). 

Coammon in New South Wales, Victoria and ‘Tasmania. 
POMADERRIS AUREA, sp. nov.: : 

Foltis avatis, circa 3 cms. lompis, supra sietlata-paibescontibus, tnfre 
relicuata-venosis albo-tomentoss ct piloste, castis rownilisque jerrngnten- 
bilests; florihus atvesiss paniculis: pyromidalis; ralycibus willasis, petals’ 
arbicularibus; styla lovige, ww divisa. ; ‘ 

HOLOTYPE: Upper Genoa River, Victoria: 2/10/1949; No A. Wakes 
field, No. 4435 (Melb.). ‘ " 

The species 1 found in New Sotth Wales and Victona. 
POMADERRIS SERICEA, s nov.: ; 

Poliis avate-lauceslatis, ad 2 ems. longis, supra: glabris, infra pinuatis 
costatis natidis sibferrgince-pilosis; flortbus apetalis, pollidis, panrculis’ 

Capel stbolobosis; catyeis fue deitse sericce-willoso; styolo profunde 
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The type bree as the only knowa Viaeoriaa SF eevince at the species 
which is ofherwise known from a ies New South Wales collecuois, : 
POMADERRIS COSTATA, sp. nov-- 

Foliiy. supia glabtis, infra dense et brestiter alha-tomentosts, 

HOLOTYPE: Brodribh River, East Victoria; 2/13/1947; N. A, Wake- 
field No, 2088 (Melb,). : 

The species Brows abondantly in three eastern Victory localities, autf 
“has heen coilectes| once in souiher New South Wales, 


Grove D 

Species with eopsule plabross. duite exstrted from the small stellate~ 
tomentose calex-tube; ence] opening hye a large irregular lid; flawers 
small, pedicellatc, apetalous: anthers short. broad; ovary prominent, glabrous; 
style short, cleft ta base: inflorescence thyrseid, lualy. 
POMAVERRIS HERLANTHEMIPOLIA, (Reiss.) corm. nov.- 

Se tpt hivlionthennfotin Reissek, Linnaca 29) 271 

Scattered in New South Wales and Victoria,, 

POMADERRIS ANGUSTIFOLIA, sp. nov.: 

Falis ablonga-tneariins. circa 7 em longis, wraryonbus volde vecur- 
ants, anpra steltota lispidts, stibtus dense alhe-tanicwtosis; costs rome 
fisgue sparse et fuser fascicuata-pilosrs. 

HOLOVYPE: Upper Genoa River. Vietowia: 17/10/1948; N, A, Wakes 
field No, 4381 (Motb.) 

Plentiful in New Sonth Wales. and Victoria. {( was designated hy 
-Benthin, (ic 419), as °P ledifalin, var. 07) ongustifelia’ 


: Grour E 
_ Species of undernic¢ationed of other affinitres, 


POMADERRIS BRUNNEA, sp. nov. : 

Paliss ehlipticis, cvven 3 cas tetgrs, supra glabris prinato-snleatis, jafra 
deuse danatis; floribus apetalis, subsassitthus, subeapitatis, externis vitlosts, 
milnnis dense ferruatieo-wlosis, pantealis longi foliasis, bracers fdysitis, 
persistentipies, 

HOLOTYPE: Hawkesbury River, New South Wales: on the edge of 
-the salt-water; October 1918; W. FB. Rigkely (NSW, No, 5764), 
_ POMADERRIS PAUCLELORA, ep, nov: 

Faliis oblanccotatis, ad 2.8 cots, longyis, obfitsts, supru brewter lispidiiis, 

. infra hrevitey allo-tumentasis, costis pilat fascicidatos ferenlibis; floritas 

apotaliss pamicuits thyesondeis, panetflorthus,; calyew tibo breviter hirsntus 

ylo ad hase divive: cupsulis supra dense ferengineo-villosis; coees deht- 

sequtibus opercilo maggie. ; 

HOLOTYPE: Upper Genoa River, Victoria, 17/10/1948; N, A, Wake- 
field (No, 4389) and J. WH, Willis (Moth), 

The species is scattered in New South Wales and Victoria, 
_POMAPERRIS VELLEA, sp. nov: 
Foltis tate cilipticis, circa f cues. fongts, sipra aunate grelilints, dee 
ralde piunate-costatis vellets; Aarthus snags. pamicntatis. caternis domsis~ 
Sint cf Oreuiter albo-lanaiys, iutinds otbe-villosis, pitalig aiguesta: taucea- 
fatis; stylo profunde divisa. 2 
- HOLOTYPE: Vorrington, New South. Wales; October 19112 J. 1, Boor- 
man (NSW, No. 5434). ' 

‘Confined to northseast New, South Wates.and South-east Queensland, 
POMADERRIS PALLIDA, sy nev. 

Folits auiprsto-ellipticis, ctrea 7 em. laygis, margitibns valde ecenrvatis, 

agupra cinercis minute stellote-velufiais, mfr canis, costes pildgts;  floribus 

apontis, pedicallatis, oxternis ciliatts, intisais otbo-pubeseantibus; panicntis 
= parsis, foltosis. ©. ; 


— conlinue- ak fee of Po aed 
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—> from Fieetige, fon P , ta) 
HOLOTYPE: Up ee ee River, Victoria; 2/10/1848; N. A. Wake- 
field, No. 4431 (Melb.), 
Plesttiful but icealtrel, aid ‘otherwise collected once in Wew South Wales. 
POMADERRIS ARGYROPHYLLA, Sp. now. = 
Foliis lonceniotis, ad 10 cons. lmgts, supra glubris, tifre seilde pirnwato- 
costats factiter argyro-tomentosis; floribus purvis, apetalis; fauieulis 
- Mogi, spars; calyerbus ramuthsqrie brewter pubesccutibus, style 
profuule diviso. 
HOLOTYPE: Contoolabin, Blackall Range, Queensland; 15/10/1943; 
C. Tt. White, No. 12322 (Bris.). 
Tigtributed irom. north-cast New South Wales te tropical Queensland. 
POMADERRIS NITIDULA (TRenth.} staé nove: 
Syronyni—P, Piillyyeotdes, var. atedela Benth, #4 deste, d, 412 


C1864). 
LECTOT YPE: "Mt. Lindsay, W. Bul! (40). 
Found in north-east New South Wales and south-vast Queensland, 
POMADERRIS TROPIC A, sp. Nov. 

Pol: ty nrntis, a 7 cans. longis, supra wide stollata-velatinis, infra’ 
valde puviato-casialis albo-tomentosnt: flovibus parwae, apetalis, cor viaabriasire 
paniewatis; calyers tbo dense cana-pubsscente j cntheris Brewis, ferftg,’ 
siylo breviter dreisa. 

HOLOTYPE: Walsh's Pyramid, Wart GQueeusland; 7/8/J938; EL 
Flecker (Bris.). 
POMADEBREIS CANESCENS (Benth,) ttat. sov.: 
Synonym—?P_ fervugruce var, comeseens Benth, Leos 417. 


Group B 

Species with capsule detsely ferruginous-villose, deeply inmsersed in. 
the jess pubescent calyx-iube; cocci dehiscing by a longitudinal ae well as 
lateral basal slits; @owers sessile in heads with persistent mvynolucre-like 
bracts ; ealyx-tube villose; ovary inferior. lervagthous-villose rout the 
style; leaves oyal to orbicular, up to 2 cms, lang, upper suriaces deeply 
pintiate-costa te 

(Roth species hereunder are allied to FP. bering which hes a scurfy- 
stellate tormientum on branchlets and under-surfaces of leaves.) 
POMADERRIS ERIOCEPHALA, sp, vov.: 

Falits supra ispidis, pis sunphetus, sndtus dense lunnyinosis; fluribus 
suepius apetalis, sessilibus, dense copitatis; bracteix lanainests. 

HOLOTYPE: Taper Genoa River, Victoria; 2/10/1949; N. A. Wake- 

field, No. 4434 (Melb.), 
- Abundant in New South Wales and Victoria, 
POMADERRIS’ SUBCAPITATA, sp. nov. 

Fotis supra dense et sinide adytpimpubssountiing, tifa casits pilas- 
fervugineous ferentibus; flaribus subsessilibus, subcapitatis; petals 
atqustonspatulats, 

HOLOTYPE; “Tomah to Cockatoo,” New South Wales; Nay, 19005 
W. Forsyth (N.S.W., No. 5750). 

_ Abundaut in New South Wales and Victorla, 

Grour © 

Species with Jeaves broad, obtuse, 3 to 5 cms. long, strongly pinnate- 
tibbed beneath; flowers apetalous, white. jt tlense pyraredal panicles j éalyn- 
tube villose; style very deeply cleft; capsule great'y excerte, (nat SEEM 
mature}. , 
POMADERRIS COTONEASTER, sy. nov, 

faliis supra pifos densas hrveves stuplices cvl stelfotas ferratibis, vectra 
dense stellato-topentosis. ’ 

HOLOTYPE: Upper Genus ‘River, Vivtoria - S/M/1950, N. AL Wake-- 
Aeld, No. 4423 (Melb). 


> confine af bye af Pts 
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—» from P pally Cat hattiow ob 7, uty ) 

HOLOTYPE: Murrunintidgee and Cotter Jyniction, New South Wales; 
S/IL/1911, R, H Cambage (N-S.W,, No. S557). 

Scattered in New Santh Waies, and recorded once ti Victor. 

(t am indebted to Mr. T S. Hart of Crevedon, Vittoria, for assistance 
with Lhe compilation of these [atin diagnyses.) 


‘ 


ANTS AND ACACIA SEEDS 


When on an outing with the Bendigo held paturalists at Diseinnd Hill, 
nes: Bettdigo, on March 3, 1981, a number ai ants nests were observed, 
each with a mumber of acacia seeds within distaners of approximately 5 to 
6 menes from their entrances. Thes observatinn caused some conunent as 
to the presence of the seeds, The ests were appurencly nor large, if the 
small mounds were any indication, arid the ants of mediath size and black, 
The nearest acacia planes were a number of Golden Wattles (A. pycnantha), 
jram J4 to 20 deer distant. Judging from the sizc, T helieve the seeds near 
the west eitrances were from these wattles. 1 formed the pyinion that the 
seeds ay have been collected by the ioraging ants as foou, brought to Lhe 
nest entrances aid thes rejected as wnsditable 49 will quate several obserya- 
tious ta support thas theory. Sante years agu, when on a week-end hiking 
expedtiion in the Whipstirk. our small party walked until dusk bad fallen, 
and made camp for the night without any inspection of Une site. On walang 
In the morning with ants warming over sid about tts, We soor realized 
our camp site obstructed a well defined ant trace, from 4 large qnound some 
30 Jeet away, While breakfast was being eaten (of the heaten track) these 
black ants calleeted crumbs and other mersels dropped during the meal, and 
carried them back into their nest, Qne ant picked up a halt burnt match 
and proceedec to carry this back alsp, Several matches were thrown down, 
aud all weee taken by ants, ¢ometiiies four or Eve to a matel, sume pulling 
lmekwards, others forward, but gradually conveying then to the mond, 
The strength of an ant is remarkable, a= at times a single aur imaided, 
would catch hoetd ef a match and zalse if to the vertical. A match would 
be brought to within an inch of the eutrance. where at was dropped, the 
carers disappearing within, | Usually within several dlinutes sore ants 
weld appear and drag the match 6 or 8 inches away and apparently abandon 
it. It would be impossible te say whether the ants which brought the 
maldies were the same ants which took then away, 

The second instanoe was observed while cxting some Jonch durine a bush 
like, This hinch was the usual hikers standtiy of dry biscuits and cheese, 
and soo many black ants were carrying crumbs io a nearby nest. The 
entrance became blocked with pices of biscuit tao large ta center the hole. 
The blockage was cleared hy the ale. bresking off sinall pieces andl carrying 
them inside, Several ants were obsevved carrying small pieces oi tinlosl 
varying in size Trani haif to one syuare uch, the wrapping from around 
ihe cheese. All were diopped, with yeveral iiches pl the entrduce. 
ANtithongh this nest was under observation for half an bour. wo ants 
reappeured ta move the tinfoil, cither inside or, as dn the case of _the 
matclies, luritter away from the entrance. ‘ 

Wiouranc Peeny (Faglenawk, Vie, 


A GRACEFUL NATIVE SHRUB 


Lhose whe consider that fow of our aative shiruhs are campact and busty 
should sre a jilant of flax-leaf heath-myrtle (Saeckia fnifolia) i the 
Austrahan barder at the Melbourne Botanical Gardeits. Lhe colaurtul buds 
and stetns, the fine shining foliage, and the very conipact nature af this 
ghruh Make it a real pene The flowers are jike simali tea-tree (Leplo- 
sherman) flowers. This specimen is situacel in the Australian border pot 
a ereal distance from the Park Street entianee. --A EB. 
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om; WHAT, WHERE AND WHEN 
Preliminary Announcement: : 


Saturday. February 16, 1952—Motor Coach Exeursioi to Cape Shank, 
via Dromana, Botieo Rozed, returm through Red Hill, Coach leaves 
Batoran Avenue 815 am. Subjects: Geology. Botavy and General, 
Leaders to be antiounced. Reserved seat boolings, 18/-, with Me 4H. 
stewart, 14 Bayview Tce, Ascot Wale (Telephone: FU 1096), Fou 
seats at half fare allotted to sunior members. 


MARYBOROUGH FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 


Word has’ fust heen received of the furmation oi this Club, awhose 
object has hee defued as “The Study of Nature with am initial approach 
through native plants and tees” President is Mv. BR. A. Hall and 
Seeretary, Mr. R. 1}. Kent 

The FIN.C.V. extends a weleame and ood wishes fn the new Cub, 


. 


NATIVE PLANTS PRESERVATION GROUP 


lt is amiecessary ‘to dwell on the need for preservation hut if the 
PNICV. does not give a tend in definite activity it would seem that 
tittle will be done. - \ 

The Native Plants Preservation Group has made a Leginmog; the 
introduction of Grow Associates and Local Representatives increases 
contacts. and provides important help but the chief need is more active 
support from Club Members. Auy progress emphasizes fhe valuc of 
subscriptions) when the Group offers £10 towards a vroject, the moral 
athens gives confidence to loyal avorkers. ve , 

Moral support is also given to the Group by the subscription and nanie 
oF any member of the Chih who joins. ‘The payment of the mmiimum 
subscription, 5/-, shows that your interest is worth that sum and the 
trouble of paying it Tf you are interested in what remains of our flowers 
you uidy have friends wha would be plad to be Group Assaciates. 

Tinancial support floes not commit anvone to offer activities but if 
there is to he real progress and coutinnity there must be constructive 
thonpht and qidening of responsibility. 

Preservation has several aspects; these iylerested oiust have ideas, 
thé pooling of these ideas may fead to progress. 

—W IW. 


RARE FROGS PROTECTED 


r 

The Australian Jonrmal of Science fur December, 1950, records the 
fallowing item: ‘ 

“The tediscavery of a small colony of, the primitive frog Jfobelne 
haviiltony) on Stephen's island in Cook Strait qwas immediately followed 
hy arrangements for fericing to prevent stock @razidg, aud au enquiry into 
the possibility of Improving dampness in the area in periods of droweht, 
The frogs are afforded ahsolute protection under the New Zealand ‘Auimals 
Protection and Game Aci? ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Qn this countrm interest in one’ primitive and lowly, fauna appears to have 
Waned so much that it might be difftcult to determine what species require 
auch urgent meusures tor their preservation. From pasl experience -we may 
be suve there are plenty 
: ; J, R. Gann, 
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The monthly meeting of the Club was held at the National 
Herbarium om Monday, December 10, 1951, The President, 
Mr. E. E. Lord, was in the chair and about 180 members and 
visitors attended. 

The President announced the death of Mr. J. M. Biack, of 

- South Australia, and members stood in silence in his memory. Mr. 
}. H. Willis spoke briefly of Mr. Black and his work, conimenting 
on the fact thar Mr. Black only commenced the study of botany 
when aged 54, and at the time of his death at 97 he was still 
working on the revision of his Flora of South Australia. He was 
the nominee of the Club when awarded the National History 
Medallion in 1944. 

Miss Thelma Crawford, Dr. H. Wettenhall and Mr, W. H. 
Miller were elected and welcomed as Ordinary Members. 

A request was made for short articles for the Mictorian Naiuraltst, 
and that notes on exhibits of special interest be handed to the 
Secretary. 

Miss Waddell requested more support froni members for the 
drive for preservation of our native flowers, and asked for help 
with ideas as well as money. 

Mr. V-. Miller drew the attention of the Club to the neglected 
state of Macdonald Park at Black Rock, and the President promised 
that the matter would he investigated by Council, 

Mr. J. Béchervaise was the lecturer for the evening, and his “chat 
about a river” became the enthralling story of the Snowy River, 
and a little known and rugged part of Victoria, His fine colour 
pictures showed the majesty and wildness of the Snowy River 
gorges, and finished with a shorter trip along the quieter reaches 
of one of its tributarics—the Suggin Buggan. Comments were 
made by Mr. N. Wakeheld and Mr, Burston, who knew the district 
well, and the President conveyed the thanks of the large gathering 
to the lecturer, 

" EXHIBITS 


FLOWERS AND PLANTS: Kangaroo Paw (Anignsenthys flawide), Kapok, Cotton 
and Money" hurries (from the New Hebrides), Mass J. Raff. 
" i fconorereys twith seed), Mr, Hrooks, Kangrroo Paw nnd Corday siefoca, Botanic 
ardens. 
Rell-fruit trea (Cadanecarpus cotinofolius), sure tree from Hartuh, Victorun Mallee, 
Mer. WH. Stewart. 
Plante from Bufalpy plateau, Mra, Hobson 


CORRECTION 
Tn Now Specics af Ponradorrts by Ni A, Wakefield, In Pith Nat, Deo. 1951, pages 141 
and 142 have heen transposed jn printing. “Holotype'’ on p, 142 pf Pomuderrts sericea 
should follow immediately after its Latin description on p 140, P, 141 follows. immediately 
afrer the end of p. 142. 
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Jaleo dts ta gt Tet yo ag wt FE | 
‘OTHE CROWNED OR CORONATED SNAKE 
By Davip Freay, Healesville, Vie. 


One of the most interesting groups of midgets aiiong Australian 
snakes 13 nade up of the “lirtle fellows” of the Copperhgad genus 
{Hemseniaj—a name derived from chat of Sir William Denison, 
Governor of New South Wales from 1855 te 1861, 

Commonly referred ta as Whip Snakes (as are snail Dewman- 
was), and with good reason because of their rapid lashing move- 
ments wher disturbed. these handsomely marked small reptiles, 
varying between 10 and 30 inches in total length, number at Ivast 
sixteen species. Actually the Copperhead is the ouly big fellow 
among all the Nenisontas and it has a restricted south-eastern 
distribution, whereas some of the whip snakes like Gould's spectes 
are widely Seattered across Australia, and it would scarcely be an 
exaggeration to state that there are representatives in all parts of 
the Commonwealth, 

Early last October (1950), while rambling on a warn spring 
morning through the Murrumbidgee country in the vicinity of the 
inflow of the Lachlan River (N.S.W.), we made the acquantlanice 
of what was to us an entiraly “new” whip snake. The unearthing 
of a fal “Tiger which had vanished beneath a partially embedded 
log was responsthle not only for the successful bagging of this 
furious fugitive but the discovery of two prettily marked small 
snakes neatly and comfortahly curled in close-fitting “seats” 
originally between log and groynd, Fach was thoroughly asleep 
hut on warning up in the sunshine soon shot about at speed with 
ever-fickering tongues and lashing movements, ending as sud- 
denly as they began, ' 

Adults af this species, of whieh we eventually found quite two 
dozen in the river frontage country, and which proved to be the 
Crowned or Coronated Snake (Penisome corenata), averaged 16 
inches in length. They were a glossy olive-brown in general body 
colour above, with a narrow margin af slate-grey along the ventral 
shield scales on each side below the body, Otherwise the ventral 
surface wag yellowish-white with scattered dots of slate-grey. All 
were distinguished by a shy hlack patch variahle in extent across 
the nape at the base of the comparatively small head. This patch 
usnally extended forward to a poimt between the eyes, shading the 
greater part of bath large parietal scales and a section of the frontal. 
Vis irregulac shiny black head pattern was indeed a crown, 
adding a distinctive touch to these yery handsome little snalces_ 

Otten when discovered beneath logs or fallen red gin bark the 
semi-cold Corunated Snakes twisted their bodies into rigid eou- 
volutions so that they rentained in the same attitude even when 
tumed upside down. At such times the body was amazmgly 
depressed with the ventra) area widely and perfectly flat and the 
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David Fleay photo. 
Handsome glossy appearance of adult Coronated Snake (Dentsonia corenata) 


after skin sloughing. Note distinctive black crown partly shading parietals 
and frontal scale. 
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dorsal surface a shallow flat oval in cross section. On these occa- 
sions one had the time and opportunity to admire the unbelievably 
glossy, almost lacquered, appearance of the snake's whole under- 
side. The most remarkable impression we gained of these little 
snakes was their softness and general delicate make-up. It was 
only too easy to injure them, and extreme care was essential in 
handling and placing the small snakes in bags with any heavier- 
bodied reptiles. The mere weight of several bigger snakes could 
cause fatalities among the Whip species in a walk back to camp. 

Only on two or three occastons in the course of discovery of 
twenty-four or so Coronated snakes was a specimen seen out 
basking in sunlight. In nearly every case they were discovered 
during the course of enthusiastic grubbing and the heaving over 
of fallen tree shells, bark, and even debris of boxes, bags and tins 
about old camp sites by members of our party. 

They were extraordinarily sluggish during daylight hours and 
it seemed that these small fellows, obviously an easy mark in a 
habitat lacking undergrowth for keen-eyed birds, were largely 
nocturnal. This appeared to be borne out by discussion with 
Murrumbidgee bushmen, who frequently found them abroad at 
night and who, remarkably enough, without any knowledge of the 
relationship of this small snake to the large south-eastern D. 
superba, knew it locally as the Copperhead! In captivity, also, the 
Coronated Snake usually hides away by day, gliding forth after 
sundown on warm nights to seek food. It is interesting to note 
here that Copperheads also move actively on warm nights and that 
infants oi the species seek food during nocturnal excursions. 

Tests of the degree of belligerence to which Coronated snakes 
could be excited showed nothing of a spectacular nature, though 
naturally they were treated with respect, for sixteen years pre- 
viously a closely related specimen of D, coronoides (White-lipped 
Whip Snake) [ had taken to Dr. C, H. Kellaway proved itself 
capable of killing an adult guinea pig. 

Depressing themselves almost into a flat worm outline, thor- 
oughly warmed up Coronated snakes swing about actively, but 
this show of ferocity appeared to be pure bluff, for it seemed that 
these small fellows had little intention of biting and their whole 
idea was that of a surreptitious and very rapid get-away. 

{n all the localities where we came across 2, coronaia (not once 
in neighbouring mallee serub, but only tm river frontage box and 
red gum areas) there was an abundance of the small spotted or 
marbled frog (Lymnodynastes tasimaniensis). These occurred in 
scrambling masses at times in all sizes from little to big, under 
fallen bark at the water's edge, and this amphibian appeared to be 
the Coronated Snake's main source of food and also that of the 
associated Black Snake (Pseudechis porphyriacus). Doubtless, 
like other small Denisonias, D, coronata takes insects and possibly 
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David Fleay phota. 

Ventral appearance of Coronated Snake (adult) showing siate-grey border 

to ventral shield scales, scattered slate-grey dots and single subcaudal 
(under-tail scales) typical of a Dentsonia, 
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small lizards such as geckoes. Kinghorn credits the species with a 
hiking for grasshoppers, and states that it gives birth to living 
young numbering about ten to the annual litter. 

He also credits the species with a fully grown length of 25 to 
30 inches, and Waite (Reptiles and Amphibians of South Aus- 
tralia) mentions 1 ft. 6% in. However, few of the Murrumbidgee 
specimens were more than a fraction over 18 inches, though in 
many cases they were comparatively thick little fellows for the 
body length. 

Distribution of the species is listed as fairly wide in Australia, 
extending from Western Australia to New South Wales. It would 
he instructive to learn the types of habitat involved in its 
occurrence in South Australia and Western Australia. 


, WHY NOT OBSERVE SNAILS? 


What about making a pet of a snait? They seem to be most sensible and 
discriminating animals, and do not stray. Did you know that snails always 
roost under the same stone night after night, yes, and under the same spot 
under it, toa! : 

Cecily Morrison has been studying them recently and has written a 
fascinating article on them in Country Life. (Homing instinct of the snail, 
by Cecily Morrison, Country Life, August 17, 1951). 

She put coloured spots on the snails and on their roosting place—for indi- 
vidual snails aren't always so easy to recognize if you are not another 
snail—and every night for two weeks she found that they came hack—all 
except four out of nine which ultimately failed to feturn, and maybe they 
met a hungry thrush or an irate gardener. 

Snails can apparently find their way by instinct without adequate eyes. 
Tt is recorded that the naturalist Edward Step marked the shell of a snail 
that was eating his arum lily, then threw the snail over the garden wall and 
actoss a roadway. Next day the marked snail was back on the arum lily. 
A snail can distinguish between cabbage and lettuce by smell, and can steer 
a straight course across a 3 ft. wide gravel path, over a 4 ft. wall straight 
to the lettuce. bed from which it habitually feeds, returning at night to. its 
roost in its usual spot under the stone. 

The author of this article teased her marked snail by moving the lettuce 
around, finally hiding it behind a stone. The snail followed all the movements 
of the lettuce, even rearing itself up when the lettuce was held above it. It 
was clear that the snail employed smell rather than sight in its search, for 
not only are its eyes rather rudimentary, but by the time the experitents 
were finished it was so dark that the author had to use a torch to find her 
way home, yet the snail chased unerringly around after the lettuce. 

These were English snails and English lettuces. Is any Australian gardener 
willing to spare the life of a snail or two and sacrifice a young lettuce in 
the cause of science? Here is a chance for someone to start a little biological 
research and provide the Naturalist with another article. What about it, 
Juniors? There must be plenty of snails around some of vour gardens. 


—Assrt. Ep. 


' 
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THE GENERA OF VICTORIAN MOSSES, AND NEW 
RECORDS OF SPECIES FOR THE STATE 


By H. T. Crrrorpand J. WH. Wintas 


(Continued from last issue) 


35 SPECIES OF MUSC! NOT PREVIOUSLY RECORDED 
FOR VICTORIA 


(Adnotated Jist atphabetically arranged, the f sit denating a new 
generic record. Callections made by the writers are facated in their 
respective private herbaria.) i 

ANDREAA SUBULAT A Sary.: Boponé High Plains—hasaitic rocks on 

Bassit Hill at head of Rocky Valley ca, 5,S00ft, (J, 11, Willis, Jar. 
i947; H. T. Cliffurd, Jan. 148); Mt, Buffalo {leg. Jan. 1910, in 
Breidahl Herb,, Metb. Lev.) ; Raw Baws—eranite houlders near 
running water at Ski Club Hur ca. 4,700ft. J, H. Willis, Mar, 1981); 
Calectasia Falls, Grampians (PF. Rohtins, Aug, 1944). 

Resembling tufts of short dlack trait ont mountain racks, this httle 
moss is not uncommon is Tasmania. but was known on the main- 
land by apparently anly one ecalleetion, vie. Wentworth Falls, Blue 
Mts. at 3,000it. (Prol. A. Burges, Aug, 1930), 

FARCHIDIUM STOLONACENM €M,.- Castlemaine galf links (CF. 

Robbins, Mar. 1944). ' 

When first exunvining this collection, Mi G, GQ K. Sainsbury! 
Urought it referable to the diminutive Bruchns MW hiteleaget COM, bat 
he later made the above determination. i. stolomaceuen. was previously 
known from the Port Jackson atea. 


tERVOBARTRAMIA ROBBINS! Sainsbury: Castlemaine—on_ the 
ground in grassland or grassy forest (I. Robbiss, 1942—TYPE)+ 
logen, $2 miles E. of St, Arnaud--on exposed ground (R. Do Les 
Sept. and Nav, 1951). 

A special fatnily, Bryobertvanuaces was established to accommodate 
this unique and extraordinary plant tess than 3 mem. high) which 
Samsbucy amply described in Phe Bryolonist, Vol. 51, Mar. 1948 The 
epigonium completely encloses both seta and capsule vnti) the spores 
ate fully ripe and ready for dispersal—a feature not known amenez 
any other mosses, The spectfic emthel fittingly honours the dis- 
coverer, Mr. Prank Robbins, who has made many interesling con- 
evibutions to the botany of Victoria. For mine years the mast cnreful 
searching ‘failed to reveal any further material (evert iat the type 
area); then, a few weeks ago, Mr. Rh. D. Lee was successful in Anding 
Bood specimens of Bryobartrania twice, white gathering ather 
miosses for identification at Lagan on the Avoca River—5S miles 
N.W. of the original collecting place. Adequate collections, in all 
Staves of fruiting, are still a necessity for studying the developmental 
details and affinities of this tiny ephemeral species. 

BRYUM BLANDUM Hook. & Wils.: 

It js singular that ne previous record (and very few collections) 
had. been made by moss enthusiasts in Victoria, tor &. blendint is 
well known in Tasmaniz and New South Wales, while we have 
noted it a3 conspicwous at a nuthbet of subalpine locations, «2. 
Taggzérty, Delatite, Dandongadale, Jamieson, Cobungra and Big 
Rivers, Victorla—always forming deep, rourided, lustroys, dark green 
or reddish cushions on rocks jn running water, frequently submerged 
and rarely ta Ge seen in fruit, Mason's Falls, Kinglake National 
Park (J, H. Willis, Mar. 1951), is apparently the nearest Jocality 
ta Melbourne. 
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CAMPYLOPUS KIRKIT Mitt. cx Beckett: Oakiegh (Dr. A, Morrison, 
Aue. 1893—Herb, Edinb. No. 94). 4 
The species was recurded for the first time on the Australian 
niaivland by H. N. Dixon in Noter fram the Royal Botenic. Garden, 
Edinburgh 20: 94, Mar. 1948 One of us (J. H. W.) obtained a 
fragmert of the Oakleigh cvilection from Edinburgh and Mr. G. O. RK. 
Sainshure, who examined this, confirms Dixon's identification €- 
tyke must surely occur in other parts of Victoria; it is a blunt- 
leaved species like C. treolor, but has basal ayricles and a mucir 
narrower aetve than iw bicolor, 


{ORATONEUROPSIS DECUSSATA (Hook.f. & Wils.) Fleisely.; Mt, 
Disappointment (N_ Taylor, ca. 1868) ; Omeo at 2,200ft, (J. Suirling, 
ea, 1885); Mt. Painter high plains, ca 5,500it. (A. J. Tadgell, Feb. 
1926); Tower Glenelg River—spr ings on limestone <liffs. a1 Eagle 
hawk Bend (J. Hi Willis, Oct 1948}; South Portland--growing 
with Dreponociodus adiumcus (Cu. Reauglehole, No. 1307 in part, 
Aug, 1948); also Moleside Ck. Spring Ck, ete, (CB, Nos, 1388, 
“Bo, ‘OO and ‘BT. : : 

Although collected so jong ago and derermined by Hampe tm 
187D, Victoran occurreiices have never becn placed on record. The 
moss is riparian with Jong branches of yellowish, squarrose and 
regularly recurved Jeaves Glenelg River specimens are often 
heavily encrusted with Jime and have a curiously coralloid appearance, 
as do examples of Distichopieytiwi from the sume calcareous ehffs. 


CRYPHA EXANNULATA Dixon & Saiusbitry; Lakes Entrance-- 
on bark in jungle gullies (R, A. Bastow, Nov. 1901), 

Not previausly recorded far Australia, it 1s a slender plant differ- 
ing fram other Victorian species in the narrow, acumilbate and tore 
spreading leaves. New South Walss C, tenella (Schwer.) Wornsch. 
is very sumilar and hardly tu be distinguished vegetatively, but it 
has capsules with well-developed annulus and much longer perisrome. 


{OBALTONIA SPLACHNOIDES (Sm) Hack. & ‘Vayl.: Sherbrooke 
Falls, Dandenong Ranges—on dead twigs of Hedyorva in a dee 
moist fern gully (J) AH. Willis, Nev, 1945). 

Apparently the first record of this genus for the Australian main- 
land, ove species (DO. prsta HEE & Wo) Wein known fram Tas-. 
mania, We have compared ihe rare Sherbrooke plant with certifed 
material of D. spleehinotders from Killarney tepiun, Ircland, and find jt 
a very good match Opportunrty has not coloe to exanime specdinens 
of Tasmanian D. pusilla, but we strongly suspect that it will prove 
tu be inseparable specifically from the widespread D. splertucides 
—a very beautiful little neoss, with shining lanceolate foliage anid 
nitriform calyptra wath Ghia. . 


DREPANOQCLADUS ADUNCUS (Hedw.) Warust.: Darlot’s Creek 
and Fitzroy Kiver near Tyrendarra—on wet rocks (Clif. Beauglehole. 
No. 888, Aug. 1948) . also al Gorae West (Nu. 1308), South Portland 
{No. 1307) and Lower Bridgewater (C. Beavglehole, Aug. 1848). 

An aquatic moss with the same long slender branches and general 
aspect of the closely related D, Auitaas (Hedw.) Warnst. from which 
it differs in the ecumpletely cutire broader leaves with shorter cells. 
D, fiittans had been eccorded only once from Victoria (see Mier. Nor, 
41; 70, Aug. 1924)—hy A. J. Tadgell who had it identifed from neat 
the summit of Mt, Bagong; bue the only specimen Labelled as such 
in his herbarivens is unquestionably referable 16 Blindie téneifolnn CHk.E, 
&W.) Mint. However, one or us (HTC) bas sinne collected 
D, Auitans at Basalt Hill on the Bogong Plains (Jan. 1448) aii Mr. 
Sainsbury kindly confirmed the determination. 
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ECCREMIBIUM ARCUATUM (Hk. & Wils.) Wils. Genoa River 
Gorge, 3 miles above settlernent—on wet xranite soil at water's 
edge (J. H, Willis, Gct, 1948); Kelvin View, 7 miles S.E. of Euroa 
shallow soil aver wet gramte slabs (J. H. Willis, July 1951). 

A temarkable pygmy ‘moss, not known previously beyond South- 
west Australia. Like Plowridiun, nervous, CH) Par, it offer 
oceurs amt @ barren julaceous form growing with that species; but 
when not in friut (with areuate setay may be recognized by the 
curiously eroded, scrratiform tips oi its yery blung leaves. The Kelvi 
View material exhibited excellent capsules. The only other record 
of the gonits Becrertidinve for Victoria (see Vict Nat, 21: 141, Feb. 
1905) was almost certainly a mis-identification of Plewrzewene 
tervorwm, collected by Rev. W. Wo Warts at Heyington where this 
moss is still quite abundant. 


TERIQPUS APICULATUS (Hké. & W.) Mitt: Littl Moleside Creek, 
Lower Glenelg National Forest—growing wath FPterygophyllumn on 
wet carth under tree ferns €CWA, Beauglehole, No, 1255, July 1949 
and June 1950). 

The first Victoriam record provides; a notable extension in the 
range of a nvwss that is of cape occurrence in Tastnania, New 
South Wales, New Zealand (the type region) and cuter South 
Ainerica.. The £enus ay characterjzed by its broad) strongly bordered 
shining leaves with very bold arcolation and shorr merve 


PABRON(A HAMPEANA Sond. éx Hampe: Lipper Genoa River (W,. 
Weatherhead, above 1880); Mt. Dandenong—on shady side of leroe 
dacite boulders at. western foot of mount (J. H. Willis, Dee. 1947) = 
Tyrendarra tear Portland—ow basalt barriers (Clift. Beaugichole, 
No, 1311, Sept 195). 

FP. avstralis Wook. [syn. F. Toyloriamt Hampel] was the only 
species hitherto récorded for the State abd this lacks the lolz 
slender teeth which characteristically fringe the very slonder leaves 
of F. hampoana. Strangely enough, in Western Australia (its type 
region) atid in New South Wales the latter species appears to 
grow only upon the trunks of ¢ycads (Mecrosauna spp), 

FP) LEPTURA (Tayl.) Broth.: MeVean's Springs, Stony Rises west 
of Lake Corangainite—on basalt rocks (Miss Cory! Skewes. Feb. 
1951); Tyrendarra near Portland—on basale harriers (Cliff Beaugle- 
lial. dieidental to No. 1312, Sept. 1951). 

Unfortunately this intriguing moss which $5 knowin to occur in West- 
ern Australia, South Australia, Victoria and New Zealand (al} very 
isolated localities) has never been found ia fruit and Ws true generic 
position is still debatable. Type came from the Swan River area, 
W.A (3843) and Taylor described ft as forming: “fattish, shirt 
ing, eilvery green cushions 4 foot or more wide.” Th ts most likely 
that the plant will eventually find a resting place in the speruis 
ischyradan with whe South African J, sertofus i CM.) CM. whieh 
is vegetatively almost identical—unless that genus he not separable 
from Jyraiskea, as Fleiscter averred. 

FISSIDENS HUNTER? J. AW. Wiltis! Goonmirk Creek, a head- 
branch ot Delegate River—on muddy streamsbank (W, Hunter, 
Apr. 1943—TYPE}). 

See Viet Nat, 68: 83, Sept. 1981, for enforimation conceriing Unis 
delicate subalpine speci¢s which js at present known only from - 
the single Victortan type collection, 

F. LEPTACLADUS C.M. ex Rodway: Shores of Lake Builen-Merri 
near Camperdown—on rich basaltic loam {Miss Coryl Skewes, 
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Fel 1951); Merri Creek, Northcote—hasalt cliffs (J, H. Willis, 
Cet, 1951); Studley Park, Kew—base of Yarea cliffs (J-1.W., 
Oct. 1951); Heyingtotr—damp shaded Yarra cliffs (J.HW. Sept 
1951); Dutson Springs, 10 miles 5.1. of Sale—heayy swamip soils 
(J. J. Jenkins, Sept. 1951) ; Toorloo Arm, Lake Tyers (Miss Roth 
Clark, Noy. 1951), Bat's Ridges near Portlant—on fimestane (Clr. 
Beaugleliole, Nos. 1290 and 1292—1948), 

Prolably much anore widespread in Victoria than indicated ahove, 
but overlooked like other small species af the dificult genus Fisssdtens. 
Herc the leaf areolatipn w siiall and rather indistinct, and a niore 
or less well-defined horder (larger ow the sheath) occurs along all 
margins of the Jeaves which are falcute-secund when dried. 


£ PALLIDUS Hit. & W_- 


In is diMeuld to understand how this distinctive and widespread 
phint shel have escaped detecuiom in Victoria for so long. We 
fave seen it i the Otways (Beech Forest, ete), Dandenong’, 
Kinglake hills, upper Tanjil country and Hawe Ranges—always 
jn fern gullies and olten associated with Miltewia plumnta (g.v.} 
P_ potliduy 15 casy to recognize from its very pale, usually fan-hke 
fronds of close-set leaves with large transhueent cells and na horde 
whatever. 


F. STRICTUS HkKE. & W.; Mason's Fails, Kinglake National Park— 


half submerged oncrock Iedges ander the Salling water (J. H. Willis, 
Mar. 1951). } 

The discovery of such a rare moss is of more than passing 
interest, for this first collection an the Australian mamland also 
represecits, apparently, dhe only other record since that of the type— 
found udder similar habitat conditions am southern ‘Tasmania a 
century before. FL sirectns closely resembles a-miniature FL riqediulits, 
but lacks the leaf boarder of that large water species. 


GRIMMIA TRICHOPHYLLA Grev.: Upper Cobunga River at 


Dibbin's Mat, ca. 4400f¢—forming cushions at the water's edge 
(J. M, Willis, Feb, 1949). 

lt was anly ta be expected that this cosmopolitan mass, recarded 
for all the East Australian States except Victoria, would eventually 
he found here. It differs fram the very common GG. pwloanata 
and G. fevigata in the yellowish-gréen colour, tatrow tapering 
leaves and long linear basal cells, The New South Wales occurrence 
5 also alpine (viz. Mt. Kasensko)- 


TMITTENIA PLUMULA, (Mitr) Lindh: 


Mentioned in this journal (66: 117. Oct. 1949} as a new tecord 
for Victoria by Mr, Cliff Beauglehole who callected it at Gora 
West acar Portland (1948), Miltenia had really been first callected 
here (and correctly determined) by Miss Sybil Church at both Lorne 
and Kallista sn 1938—specimens in Botany Schwl, Melbourne Uni- 
versity, We too have collected jt it the Dandenongs, at Wallaby 
Creek (M.M.B.W. reserve), Tanjil Bren and in the Howe Ranges 
beyond Mallacoota. Probably the species o¢curs throughout our 
fern-gully. country and is certainly common alsa in Tasmania, New 
South Wales and New Zealand, Possibly its resernblunce, when withered, 
to a ragged spindly Fisstdens accounts for the failure of older 
Victonan bryologists to collect the plant, but the very long whip- 
like peristome teeth will immediately distinguish {ruiting specimens. 
Mittersia plumnta is a remarkable monotype and, except for the 
dovbtfully distinet N.S.W. AM. rottdifotia CM. is the sole tepire- 
sentative of the family Mittentacee, 
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+MNIUM LONGIROSTRUM Brid.: Upper Cobungra River at Dibbin's 
Hut, ¢&. 4,400ft—at the waters edge, in shade of tal] Leptosper- 
mine (J, H, Willis & Hy Ty Clifford, Feb, 1949); Upper Jamieson 
River, at junctian of north and south branches near Mi Skene— 
amiome wet stones at watee's edge (J. A, Willis, Feb, 1949). 
With atwuut 80 recognized species, Mudtens is almost cxclusiyely 
a boreal gents) However, Af. logirostrimm (syn. M. rostradwn 
Schrad.) tras a cosmopolitan distribution and ts occasionally found 
im the Australian region, New South Wales recards were the 
only undoubted ones for the Commortiwealth until our own Victorian 
collections were made fu 1949) This uncommen plant seoms restricted 
to subalping stream hanks in the easterm part of the Stale, but 
is easily recugnized from its creeping habit and tall erect shoaats 
with large pellucid leaves which crinkle up ih drying; capsules 
lave not yet been observed here, and there was not a single specimen 
af M. longtrestrim tn the Melbourtic Herbariuun. 


ORTHOVONIIUM INFLATUM (Miu.) Pav,: Stanicy Creek, Howe 
Ranges beyond Mallacoota—rotting Ings on the shaded jungle floor 
(J.B. Wallis, Oet. 1948). 

Wim Meijer (a Dutch specialist in this puzzling genus} las 
identified the collection cited above as O. inflatum, type of which 
1s presumed ta have come from the Bluc Mountains, but Mr, 
Sainsbury is retler sceptical about the supposed differences between 
this sqjiectes and the common very variable O. sulcufam kf. & W-. 
Certainly the Howe Runges plant Jooks very distinct from any 
Victorian material we have seen of the totter; ic has a fae smalfer 
(less than lium. long) capsule of pyriforin shape and appears Like 
4 oat of soft, pale ercen hair on woody debris. 


FPSEUDOLESKEA IMBRICATA (Hk & W.) Broth.: Strathbogic 
Road, ubowt 5 mules SB. ai Eurosa—on wet carth in the shade of 
rocks along a cascade (J. H. Willis, July 1951), 

Distinetively ciparian, with brownish rat-tail lke branches, this 
solitary Australian tepresentative of the family Lesteacer was 
Witherto known only from southern Tasmana and Cambewarra 
district, W.S.W, Mr. Sainsbury says that he has meyer seen guod 
fertile specimens in New Zealand; but in October 1948 ane of us 
(L.YW.) was fortumale enough to collect Iruiting material Crean 
the banks of dhe Murrnmbidgee River, 5 miles NAW. of Cooma, 
N.S.W. Probably the plant js mach more widespread slung the 
streams of castéern Victoria and lias been overlooked because of ile 
resemblance whem dry to Trequctrella, Hedungia and other commeaner 
tnusses. 


PSILOPILUM AUSTRALE (AKL &W.) Jee.: Mit. Bogong, at 
GONE. and rare (A, J. Tadgell, Feb, 1923). 
Apparently the collectiaw cited above was the first and only one of 
the genus made in Victovia witil quite recent years, but Tadgell fin 
Vet. Not 41> 70, Aug. 1924) recorded ij under the name “PQ pyri- 
forwe"—a Blue Mountains plant which we consider ts referahle to 
P. crispum (TUk.6 & Wo) Jag. P, australe is apparently eemtined ta 
the lighest alps of the State and is rare, for in spite of careful 
searching we have not located it again in the Rogonp region; it 
“cems commoner on Mi Kosciusko, NSW. 


P. CRISPULUM (BEA & Wi) Jee: Bogong High Plains. along bead 
of Middle Creek at Scout Hut, ca, 540Mt., and in many other places 
(J. H. Willis, Jan, 1945; BH. T,'Clitford, Jas, 1948); Buy Baw 
plateau, cx, 47001 C1. A. Walhs, Mar 1981). 


156 H. 1 Ciirroxy ano JH, Writts, Mietarian Masses to aa 
A much commoner plant in the eastern alps ai Victoria, than 

the preceding, from which it differs in the fallowing features 
leaves ligutate and of the same width throughout, usually drisp- 
ing along the margins when ley; leat lamellae muinerous (ta 70) and 
loosely arranged; perisionie teeth 32—P_ avstrate has broad Iraves, 
much contracted and mdurated above, the lainella (about 40 or less) 
densely packed, and the peristame of only 16 teeth, Py crizpidunn 
favours damp sail, shaded by overhanging stream banks, and 
bears conspicuous large, gibbous, green capsules qvith 2 short heak. 

PTYCHOMITRIUM MITTENIT Jeg.: Upper Genoa River (Wr 
Weatherhead, about 1880); Boggy Creek, Nowa Nuwa (Miss 
Ruth Clark, Sept. 1951), 

The first records for the Australiun mainland. P. Metlent Jeg. 

(sy Glyphomitrivm. serrata Mit, now P, serratuat Schienp,) ts 
a larger, coarser moss than its more frequent congener P. ansivele 
(Hpe.) Jeg. but apparently it occupies a similar habrat—on wet 
racks. Broil species. have strongly curled-ap Jmear leaves in the dry 
state, but FP. Mittenii is at once to be distinguished when rmicast 
by the bold multicellular serrations toward the leaf trps. 


RHACOMITRIUM AMCENUM (Broth.) Par.; Bogong High Plains, 
along head of Middle Creek at Scout Tut, ca. 3.4008. (DE. Willis, 
Jan: 1946). 

Unmil tow, the species secins to have bren known only by che 
type collection (viz Mvreitt’s Caen, Mt Kosciusko, fag, Maiden 
& Forsyth, Jan. 1899), a duplicate of which is in the Melbourne 
Herbarium, It has afinilies with the very cenmun rock-loving 
R. erispulisny TE & W,, but is a more densely (ofted plant, having 
slender branches, smaller leaves and yery much smaller capsules, 

RK. PTYCHOPHYLEUM Miu: Basalt Hill at head of Rocky Valley, 
Hogoug High Plains, ca, 5,500ft CJ. He Willis, Jan, 1947) 

A very interesting record, the mass being previously known anty 
fram several New Zealand and a single South Amencao collection 
- all associated with alpine rocks. The marked plication of the 
large yellowssh leaves fs its chiet distinguishing feature. 


IRA VNCHOSTEGIELLA MURICULATA (HKL&W) Broth, 

: Melbourne Botanic Gardens—on damp soil in fern gully (J. 8. 
Willis, May 1941: P. Bibby, July 1951): Heyingion -wet shaded 
earth of a drain down Yarra cliffs (7. AL Willis, Sept, 1951), Upper 
Genus River (Wim, Weatherhead, about 1880). 

A doll green or yellowish closely uerwover moss that spreads 
rapidly, forming extensive patches, Under oak trees in ihe Melbourne 
Botanic. Gardens and. on Jawns, bath in the Domiuin and m other 
subutbs, it has increased at the expense of gross, becoming 9 
nuisance. The related urkynehinm prolong (Hedw,) Rabk, 
is a well-known pest m European and American Jawns, but this 
species has dimorphie foljage and longer branches. Probably FR. oerinten- 
lata will be found a comman plant in shady places throughour 
Sutithert) Victoria, as it is in Tasinania aml New Zealand. 

SEMATOPHYLLUM SUBCKLINDRICUM (Broth) Sainsbury: 
Echo Flat, Lake Mountain- -fallen trunks in shady places at 4,700ft. 
(J. H. Wallis, Jan. 1948). 

This is the plant which one of us (J.HW.) recorded as "9, 
tenntrostre (1Tk.} Dixon,” in Mich. Nat. &i: 199, Dec. 1949) bus 
Me. Sainsbury has pointed out shat tenrestne is a auch more robust 
rupestral species with smaller spores. S. subewinadeicum occurs Ta 
the Volcanic Plateat) and East Cape distnets of New Zealand, as 
well as iv Java (the type area), and this ds the Arst record 
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available for Australia, [fe will surely be found eventually am ather 
places between Victoria arid Indonesia. 


SPHAGNUM FPALCATULUM Besch.: Nayook West—it swampy 
evounl yleny the Upper Latrobe River (J, H. Willis, Dec, 192%); 
SE, slopes of Mt, Clay near Portland (Cliff, Beauglehole, No, 1301, 
Feb. 1950). J 

A very distinctive Wug-mogs and the only Victorian representative 
of the Crsiidata group, ic is characterised by long-tapering (almost 
fagelliornm}, often falcate Jateral branehes with marrow, finely 
neuiminate and conspicuously undulate leaves which, retain their green 
colour in) drying. 5, autareticua Mitt. and S. subsecundiem Nees 
wrew an the samte Latrobe River swamps—a rich hunting ground 
for Victorian sphagia, We are mdebted to Dr. A, Le Ray Andrewe 
(Ithaca, N x far the accurate identification of this plant with a 
common Sauth American and New Zealand species. 


TTHAMNIUM PUMILUM {Hkd & W.) Par.: Lower Glenely River— 
fern gullies of Little Molesmde Cle (Clit. Beauglehole, No. 1323 in 
part, June 1980) - Sherbrooke Falls, Dandenone Langes—barren and 
longz-creeping aver very shaded wet boulders amongst terns (7. H. 
Willis, May 1951); Plenty River, near head in M. & M.BW. Reserve 
—fruiting, under Noathofagus in fern guily (David Ashton, Oct. 1951). 

This exteedingly slender, iregularly branched moss creeps in cool 
jem gullies and reminds ane of a ninute-leayed straggling Ratsogenitar, 
The dehicate and rather distant complanate leaves are Jess than I mm. 
long, pronimently toothed above, witha nerve (often forked) vanishing 
well below the apex—characters that at once serve to distinguish it {rom 
the other more robust species of Thomninn Tt usually occurs tangled 
among variaus ather bryophytes and has doubtless ‘been cverloaked. 
Our present reverdings probably constitute the first undoubted ones for 
the Austratian mainiand, since many N.5,W. collections sa determined 
are alt refevable to 7. eflegetoare Aongste—a auch larger plant in 
all its parts, with poweriul nerves reaching almost to the leaf apices. 


-FTREMATODON SP.: Bogong High Pisins, one nile’ SK. of Mt. fiat 
damp garth between basalt cocks at 3.7008. €J, TE Willis, Fels. 1949) 
Th: January 1899, W, Forsyth collected a very diminutive Tremato- 
dow growing amongst the stems of Perlopilem onsfrale, on wet sandy 
soil high up on the Kasciusko plateau. Brotheruy who examined 
this material in [91], pronounced it as reprusenting 4a new species 
and wrete the name “DL pygimene’> bie he never went so far 
as ta descrile the plant—there were only very immature capsules, 
still bearing calyptras. and a jew old weathered fruits of the previous 
season, Our Bageng collection, of half a century later, has almost 
mature capsules with their opercula sill frmly attached, anil a 
recent comparison with the Kaosemsko collection (in Sydney Her- 
harium) convinced us that only one species is invulyed—apparently 
wm the gynifestomous gruap of this dificult: genus, Until adequate 
material becomes available for study, it would be inadvivahle to 
publish a diagnosis, and sa this high alpine moss must continue 
ta be known Winder its manuseript tattie. 


TREMATODON SP.; Baw Baw plateau at Ski Club Hut—in wer saad 
aloug mountain stream, ca. 4,700ft, (J. H. Willis, Mar, 1051), 

Not uncommon, torming extensive law tufts, with abundant 
long slender capseles (2-3mim 3, Undortunately the fraits-in this 
only entlection ure old, with but remnaits of 4 distinct peristome, 
and, witil satisfactory frvjliug specimens are forthenming, its alinities 
cannot be established. The species will certainly be a new record far 
the Vieterian minss flora. 
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TPRIDONTIUM TASMANICUM Hook,i,; “Gippsland” (Rey, W, Ben- 
nett, before 1923); Little Molesute Creek, Lower Glenelg National 
Forest (Cliff. Beauglehole, No, }286, July 1949), 

In the third part of his Studies tx the Brynlagy of New Acatand 
(1923), p. 122, Dixon assigns a srerife collection that he had lately 
received from Gippsland (without precise Jocality) to this tobust 
ripatian species, 50 frequent 14 New Zealand atid Tasmania, As the 
record is not likely to have been noted by Victorian bryelogisis, we 
repestt ic here and add another from the far south-west of the State 
—supplied hy Cliff, Reauglehole, whose gpecimens [also barren) Mr- 
G. Q. K. Saiishury has: kindly checked for us. Apart feom a single 
collection made at Yarrangabilly, N.S,W., by the late Rev, W, W. 
Watts, these Victorian vccurrences are the only ones known on the 
A Usthalian mainland, 


TORTELLA GIRRHATA (Hampe) Broth: Drik: Drik, Lower Glenelg 
wih a lintestone rock ravine (Chiff. Beanglehole, No, 1337, Sept. 
Superfctally very like the New Zealand 7. Ainyht Cespecially +0 
folisze), but distinguishable when in fruit by its shorter, stratghe 
peristome teeth (they are very long and form a loose spiral in 
Foightity, The ligulate, slenter, somewhat wavy-margined leaves lave 
a bold excurrent nerve and are extremely curled and shiny im the dried 
enitdition; they show the typical V-shaped area of large, Jax, hyaline 
cells occupying the whole leaf-base and sharply delimited from the 
normal obycure quadrates that fill the remainder of the lainina, 

This notewarthy addition to our moss Alora is a calciphilous species, 
previausly kuown only from dune limestones around Perth (the type 
area), an the islands of the Recherche Archipelago, W_A., and— 
strangely cnougl: far away on Lord Howe Island, It will surely 
appear id many other intermediate stations, particularly ai the vast 
calcarcous formations af Eyre Peninsula and other parts of South 
Australia. 


t 
correction: Fot “PAyvseomilrella B,& Scop.” (in listef genera, Mtet. Nat. 
Tee. (951, p. 137), read Phusconttridian Roth. 


REGENERATION OF CAPE WATTLES 


There i an area near my home which until recently was 2 uurket garden. 
Altliough thig ground had been cultivated continuously over a period of 
some thirty or forty years, regeneration of native species stich as coase 
wattle (Acoria saphorac), tea-tree (Leptospornmin lacvigatum), and cape 
wattle (Albrzsia distachya) saon comutenced. 

First in the regeneration race were several cape wattles Whose appeaninee 
wag something of a mystery, since Lhere appeared to he wo parent plant any- 
where near the area, Since being introduced from Western Australia the 
cape wattle has shown a distinct liking for its new environment. Many plants 
along the Sandringhatn railway bone, and i uumerots private gardens in 
the Saadringham-Brighton arca, suppatt the belief that it js one of the 
inost easily grown of native plants. 

Although closely related to the wattles, and Taxing the same sleep fabir, 
thy Albizsia is nat a true wattle. 


—A.EB, 
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MYSTERY EXCURSION——CHELTENHAM TO BLACK ROCK, 21/10/51 


The first ares to He Visited was Clreltenham Park, where about twenty-five 
acres of tacd is tw be made into an Australian park, similar ti Maranoa 
Gardens. Much af the area is coverest with coustal tea tree (Le prorpernenn 
favvigation) which forme “clased communities’, but where clearings occtir 
many native plants ani shrubs saon regenerate thentselves. The total area 
of the Chellenbant Park is about fifty-seven acres, bur except ior the 
‘hwenty-Ave acres mentioned, the area has heen Jezsed ta the Cheltenham 
Goll Club of a ninety-mille years’ lease. The Park. which ts crown and, 
is cantralled by the Manrabhin Council as trustees. 

A golden wreath wattle (Acacia sotigua) in tuli bloons presented a grautl 
sight with ats masses of Jarge rich golden fowers This Western Australian 
species regenerates itself readily around this district and five clumps are ty 
he seen.neat Hawrpton station and im Cheltenham Road, Black Rock. 

Orchids still te be foundan Chelrenbam Park inrlude the Fringed Spider 
Orchid (Calageia dilatayy Masquite Orchids (Actandins czsertus), Helmet 
Orchids (Coryhas diemanicnsd, and very large wuinbers al Trim (reenhoods 
(Prerostylis concinna) in colonies of up to 100 or 150 plants. 

After mspocting a flowering Willow Myrtle CAguves flernesn) near the 
clubhouse and other nalive shrubs the Victoria Golf Links were traversed, 
An excellent view of Part Phillip Bay with Arthur’s Seat i the background 
was obtained from one elevated point. Anvong the many interesting botanical 
specimens were Spotted Guns (Aucolyptus macnlata), whieh have a double 
cap and derive their name Crom the way patches of bark Wit ai dren the 
trunk, Jeavilig “spots” of lighter colour wniderneath. An interesting contpari- 
son was provided by two different specuws of Mantka Tea Tree, One was 
native Lo Lhe area ond was covered with a beautiful display of flush pink 
bloams (Leplospornudn scopurtioie), while the other was a garden hybrid 
with huge pink hloowis developed irom New Zealand species (7. teopastysi 
~koatleyt). wal 

A Hate was made af the leader's home for afternoon tea and th inspect the 
garden, where about rimety wative specics have heen planted, including the 
rare Rosy Busty Pea (Pilienee sud-alpanal, which is found growlig only 
on the summits ol Mt. Rosea and Mr. William, in the Grampians Samples 
of orclids shown to the party iichaled Purple Diuris (Divers prwctale), 
Wallflower Diuris (BD. foagifola), Dotted Sim Orchid (Thelwidtre éxtoides), 
Waxtlp Orchid (Clogsalie aojor). Munky Caladenia (Caladenie onqustate), 
Brown-beard Orchil (Calechilvs robestsonit}, Pink Fingers (Coladenia 
cornea>, Naddine Greenhood (Pierostyliy wntars). Mountain Greenhetl 
(P. alma), and Red-beak Orchid (iaperanthus nigricans), Ay the back 
rf the house Mahogany Guns (2, botryordes) have been planted, tut beyond 
the Trant Jawo as a raw of dwarf Sugar Gums (&, cladecalyx xana}, This 
variety, developed iu recent years, grows phout twelve feet ingh. and while 
having the skiny foliage of rhe usual variety it grows very bushy attd forms 
wi excellent breakwind, 

The final phase nf the excursion comsisted of a walk across the Sandringhan: 
Golf Links, where Sinall Grate ‘Trees (Xawihorrhoes miner), Fringed Spider 
Qyehids (Caladciia difanrtiiy iv number, Gore: Wakea. (Fluke yicina), and 
large uumbers of Thigger Platits (Sts edivean araniinad oltton), Milkmands 
(Rorckantse weibellatal. Curling Everlastines (Gelicheyvsem scorpiotdes, 
and Fringe Lilles (Thysmnotie tiberosis) were seen 

The native flora scen is typical of rhe red sand area which is considered 
‘to hare extended Trom Mordialloc tw parts of Kew attd Camberwell with 
dis eastern bounularies passing through Spyingvale, and Claytan and ils 
western boundary Port Philhp Ray, snc ieluding lerge areas of Malvera, 
Brighton, Peahran, and even Emerald Hill, cow known as South Melbourne. 

The colouring matter has been bleached oat of the upper layers of the 
red hieds by acids From nica iF vegetation, bul inthe Jower layers or in 
the bayside cliffs rhe reddish colour way Le seen The ted beds censiet of 
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sedimentary: deposits carried down from more elevated areas further indand. 
The ted sand area is not regarded as a true “heath” because ol the absenee 
of a thick layer of raw humus, 

Dy. Sutton's census of the "Sandringham" flora showed a total of 460 
species, and included a fat larger pertentaye of plants alse aceuirring outside 
Australia (319), and accurring also in New Zealand (26%) than for 
Australia as a whole, At the tinse of the census 73% of (fe orchids knoyen 
for the State had been recorded in the Sandringham area, 

A-wallt along an avenue af Brush Bux trees ( Prise conferta) completed 
the mystery excursion ai the Black Rock iramline. =f, E> Broors: 


WHAT WOOD iS THIS? 
Part 3 , 


. By M. M. Ceratraway 
(Reprinted fram the C.S..R,0, Forest Prodacty Nowe Letter, No. 18S) 


Rars. Wood ravs are sirips of tissue extending from: the outer layers of 
the tree towards the pith, They serve the dual purpose of? conducting 
manufactured food materials trom the periphery of the stem inwards and 
also of food storage, They are alive throughout the sapwood. On the cross 
surfaces they often appear ax straight dives differing in shade from the 
back#round; they may chauge direction slightly in their course through 
the wood and may vary cozsiderably iv width in different tinthers, and 
sometimes even in differant samples af the same tinther. On a radial 
(quartersawn) surtace of the wood they appear as ribbons of hortzontally 
running tissue avhich may differ considerably in colour from the rest of 
the wood, Latge rays aré visible as “'Mecks" on the tangmitial (backsawn) 
surface—as in sheaaks and silky oaks. Stoall rays may in some cases be 
visible on the tangential surface as fanit horiamural jines, owing to their 
regular arrangement it ters (Figure 9)- 

-Ray width 1s estinated by comparison with the tangential width of the 
pores, This has heen found to give mich more useful results thaw any 
attempt: to assess absolute wich, ! 

Broad and conspicuous’ ow the crass sirfaco—as in sheoak or silky oak 
(Figure 7 of last article). 

As wide as ar wider than Ue pores. (Figuee 7 of last article) Cop. 
sassafras.) 

Narrower than the pares Call figures except 7 cf Jasi article, ie the great 
Wajurity of timbers). : 

Not clearly visthle, even with a lens, ‘This tay be due eithgr to the very 
small size of the rays, or to the lack of any colour eamtrast (eg brush box 
and some eucalypts). ' 

Conspicuons on redial surface owiny tocalaur. This ts purely a eoloue 
contrast and applics to small rays os well os to large (ug. kauri and Queens- 


land maple). 
DESCRIPTION OF PLATE 
Fig. % Ropple marks che to tiered arrangement of the Fass. 
0, Soft Hssue in regularly spaced bands wider than the puree, 
V1. Soft tissue in regularly spaced bands warrawer than the pores, 
12. ‘Soft tissue in irregularly spaced bands, and also sutrounding the 
pores, 
I}, Soft tissue wing-like and confluent. 
14. Soft tissue diffuse. - 
15. Soft tissue reticulate. 
16. Vertical gum vaials in concentric bands. Soft tissues soft treswe 
' wing-like, 
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With gun canals. These can citen be seen with a lens on the tangential 
surface as dark cavities or dots in the rays. Occasionally they can be seen 
on cross or radial surfaces as dark streaks (e.g. radiaja pine and pink 
poplar). 

Sort tissur furms the main storage system of most trees. It runs verti- 
cally up and down the stem, and its cells, like those of the rays, are alive 
throughout the sapwood. It forms definite patterns when seen on the cross 
surface of the wood. It is distinguished from the main mass of the woody 
tissue by being fortned of relatively thin-walled cells. 

Soft tissue usually appears somewhat lighter in colour than the rest of 
the wood, but it may occasionally contain much resinous matter which 
makes it darker than the background, 

Soft tissue absent or very difficult to sec. (Figures 2 and 8 of last article.) 
If the soft tissue is extremely scanty and is dificult to sec, even with a lens, 
it is said to be absent, even though a little might be seen in an examination 
with a microscope (e.g. myrtle beech). 

In regularly spaced bands wider than the pores. (Figure 10.) (eg. 
Moreton Bay fig.) 

In regularly spaced bands narrawer than the pores. (Figure 11.) (eg, 
Miva mahogany.) 

In irregularly spaced bends. (Figure 12,) In these three features the 
width of the bands is judged by comparison with the radial diameter of the 
pores. Regularity or irregularity refers solely to the spacteg of the bands 
on the cross surface of the wood, and not te their width. (Figures 10-12.) 
(e.g. white birch and Queensland walnut. } 

Surrounding the pores. (Figure 5 of last article.) (eg. many of the 
cucalypts. ) 

Winglike and confluent. This means that the soft tissue projects laterally 
from the pores and links them together. (Figure 13, and Figure 1 of last 
article.) (e.g. black bean.) 

Diffuse. The soft tissue may be scattered irregularly through the wood, 
uften occurring as single cells or short lines uf a few tangentially linked 
cells. This feature is often a little difficult to see, but can be made out 
with the lens, if the surface is wetted. (Figure 14.) (e.g, red gum.) 

Reticulate. This arrangement of the soft tissue is an elaboration of the 
one above. The tangential linkage of the cells is more marked, the tissue 
forming fine, often broken, lines. These are usually only visible with a 
lens. Together with the rays they give a net-like appearance on the cross 
section, (Figure 18.) (ee. mararie and brown alder.) 

Other useful features are the presence of vertical gum canals, which may 
be either scattered through the wood or arranged in definite concentric 
bands. (Figure 16.) These canals may be of two types—(i) normal, in 
concentric bands or scattered, as in many of the Dipterocarps (eg, ted 
maranti and Anisoptery from New Guinea), and (ii) fraumatic, or the 
result of a breakdown of the tissues—commonly after injury—as in silver 
ash and the eucalypts. In these latter they are conspicuous because of their 
size and reddish-brown contents, and are commonly known as gum yeins. 

Ripple marks. These are faint vertical markings which can he seen on 
the tangential surface vf some timbers. They resemble ripples on sand and 
are caused by a tiered arrangement of the rays amd sometimes of the other 
elements of the wood. They are often more clearly seen with the naked eye 
than with a lens. (Figure 9.) (e.g. true mahogany and, to a less extent, 
in tulip oak. } 

These are the features which have been found to be most useful for 
purposes of identification of unknown timbers. How to prepare and use the 
‘different mechanical keys will be discussed in the next article. 


Elements of an Industry... 


In daily speech the word “element” is too often used wrongly or 
carelessly. ‘The elements" suggest “the weather”, and “elementary” 
something easy or simple. To men of science, however, an element 
describes any substance which cannot be split up into a simpler one 
by ordinary chemical methods, A dictionary definition is that an 
element is “the simplest known constituent of all compound sub- 
stances.” This recognition is based on a theory first propounded 
by Robert Boyle, a British chemist, in 1661, In all nature there 
are only ninety-three of these “elements”, From these are built up 
every single thing we eat or use ot see. The function of the chemical 
industry is to discover how to separate elements which in nature 
exist in a combined form, ta find out how they can be made to 
combine into substances useful to man, and then to evolve methods 
of making them do so “to order” on a commercial scale. 


The degree of success which this great industry has attained may 
be judged from the fact that. Imperial Chemical Industries alone 
uses 50 or so of the elements known to science to make no fewer 
than 12,000 different products. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND LTD. 
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WHAT, WHERE AND WHEN 
General Excursions: 


Saturday, February 16—Motor Coach Excursion to Cape Schanck, via 
Dromana, Boneo Rd., return through Red Hill. Coach leaves Batman 
Avenue $15 a.m, Subjects: Geology and Botany, Bring two meals. 
Reserved seat boukings, 18/-, with Mr. H. Stewart, 14 Bayview Terrace, 
Ascot Vale. Tel. FU 1096. 

Saturday, March 1—Yarra River trip. Launch leaves Princes Bridge 2 p.m. 
Bring afternoon tea. Tickets, 3/-, available at next General Meeting. 


Peeliminary Excursions: 


Saturday, March 22—Motor Coach Excursion to Mount William and 
Mollison’s Creck. Coach leaves Batman Avenue, 8 ain. Subjects: 
Aboriginal artefacts and Botany. Leader: Mr, Burston, Bring two 
meals. Reserved seat bookings, 18/-, with Mr. K. Atkins, Botanic 
Gardens, South Yarra, S.E.1. 


Group Fixtures: 


‘Tuesday, February 19—Native Plants Preservation Group, at home of Miss 
W. Waddell, 3 Denham Place, Toorak, at 8 p.m. 
ie February 25—Botany Discussion Group. Royal Society's Hall, 
m. 
Tuesda, March 4—Geology Discussion Group, Royal Society's Hall, 


Thureday. March 6—Wildflower Group. Royal Society’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
Friday, March 7—Marine Biology Group. Royal Society's Hall, 8 p.m 


Kenneth Atkins, 
Excursions Secretary. 


A FAVOURED TREE 


On November 17, 1951, I visited the You Yangs with two visitors from 
Adelaide, Our bird list of some 40 species included the Rainbow-bird 
(Merops ornatus) and one Rufous Fantail (RAiptdura rufiifrens). 

But the most interesting observation for the afternoon was made at a 
large old eucalypt standing isolated from others of its kind iti a sparsely 
wooded paddock just outside the confines of the Park. 

Our attention was drawn to it first by the calling of a pair of Jacky 
Winter (Mitcrocca fascinans) who were busy feeding a young bird in the 
middie branches. Remarkably similar calls were coming from a pair of 
White-winged Trillers (Lalage sueurtt) who were “commuting” between 
this and the nearest tree, evidently trying to settle on a nesting site. A 
movement on the dead top branch caught our eyes: an Orange-winged Sitella 
(Neositta chrysoptera) was calmly sitting there preening. 

Two Striated Pardalotes (? sp.) were feeding young in a spout well under 
the drooping outer foliage and entering and leaving so quickly that it was 
quite impossible te count the number of white primaries to distinguish the 
species! 

There was a little flurry on the big branches about the centre of the 
tree where a Starling (Stuns wugaris) was berating something which 
settled on the branch out in the open and revealed itself as an Owlet Nightjar 
(Aegotheles cristata), It was so annoyed with the Starling that there was 
plenty of time to see its wide yellow gape, the surprised look, the dark 
patches above the centre of the eyes, the slight transverse barring on the 
hreast, and the heavier markings on the back, particularly the lower part, 
and the sprouting bristles about the gape. 

To our eyes the tree did not differ from many others of its kind scattered 
about, but it certainly had all the attributes which made it a desirable 
building project to the birds. 

—I.M.W. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meeting of the Club was held at the National 
Herbarium on Monday, Junuary 14, 1952, The President, Mr. 
E. E_ Lord, was in the chair and about 150 members and visitors 
attended, 

The following were elected as members oi the Club and given 

a warm welcome by the President: Junior Member, Master W. A. 
McColl; Country Member, Miss G, M, Bowker; Ordinary Mem- 
bers, Mr, Jack Humffray, Mr. A. J. H. Fairhall, Miss Christine 
Cremer. , 
_ The Secretary announced that the Natural History Medallion 
Conimittee had awarded the 1451 Natural Histary Medallion to 
Mr, Tarlton Rayment, and he read a letter of thanks from Mr. 
Raynient in response to the Club's telegram of congratulation. 

The President announced that our recent Secretary, Mr. Haery 
Preston, now has a son, and congratulations were extended to Mr. 
and Mrs. Preston. 

Instead of one speaker for the evening various members. had 
heen invited to give a short address. Mr. Mollison spoke on 
“Shells from the Great Barrier Reef” and illustrated his talk with 
specimens from the large display of shells he had brought with 
hits, Mr. Ken Atkins described various interesting aspects of a 
recent trip made by a small party to the Mitchell River gorge. 
One of the most interesting things seen there was a Native Poppy, 
which is found only in two other places in Victoria, Mr. Scatt 
follawed with a resumé of the work bemg done. by the Geolog 
Group. Much help has been given by Mr, Gill of the.Museum stai 
and in return the Group has passed on specimens of fossils and 
rocks, etc., as well as reports to the Museum. Members wete very 
interested to learn that as a result of this the Director of the 
Museum has recently appointed the secretary of the Group, Mr, 
A. A. Baker, as an honorary’ worker'to the Museum. Some 
photographs were shown by Mr. ‘Scott taken on various Group 
outings. 

Present at the meeting were My. and Mrs, Stan Colliver, on 
holiday fram Brisbane. Mr. Colliver spoke of “fossil hunting’! in 
Queensland, and deseribed a remarkable instrument which has 
been recently installed in the Queensland University for measuring 
earth tremors, cyclonic disturbances, etc. This is a gift from’ the 
city of St. Lonis and is the only one so far ontside America, 
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EXMIBITS | 


sot bp - ai 4 ri owt! yews bt 

FLOWERS! Plants-itam Mitchell’ River orke2 Mr.K. Atkins.” Garden- 
grown native plants, dried Coral Pea (Kewyedya rubicwrde) and seeds for 
distnbution, Native Violet (Mivia Nederaccac)—Miss J. Ralf, Ceratopetolen 
mounmera, Boekea camplrorosmae, Verheordia densiflara—Mer, J. Seatan. 
Buds, Aowers and fruit. of dwarf sugar-gum (Luc. cladacalya venay—Mr- 
A. E. Brooks. Backea wigan, Himalayan Jasmme- ‘Mr. A, Chalke: 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Naeckura! kvindubddifi.smoss collected by Mr. Willis 
peed RD Lee Grasstrees flowering in Rotaine Gardetis—Miss M- 

igan. ' . - ‘ 

ROCKS: Snowy River Porpitory, Lower Devorlian age—Mr. A. Baker. 

FOSSILS: Plant remains, Cladophlebis aud, Taenoplerts (Jurassic 
period) fram Iiverloch—Mr. D. F, Jeffrey, Perniian, Triassic and Tertiary 
fiova from Bacchus Marsh—Mr. R- Davidson, 

SHELLS; Collection from Grest Barrier Reei—Mr.- J, Molson, ° 


PLEASE NOTE CAREFULLY — DATES OF MEETINGS 

Tw bath March and April this year the sccond Monday will be a Public 
Holiday—in March, Labour Bay; anil in April, Easter Manic. 

In cock month the Club Meeting will be hald on the following evening, 
te, Tussday, March 11, ond Tuesdoy, April 15. 

To simplily matters for advance press notices and for the convenience 
of members generally, Council has decided that, unless specially notified 
to the courtrary, this will fe the custom ta be followed tm ¢hre future where 
the usual meeting niwht falls on a Public Holiday. om 


HOW TO SEE 

“Every' day we walk abroad, even in parks or between town gardens, 
there is something new to be sectn, The town wild things are wary and 
conhding at once: when we vasitithe country I am convinced that we see 
most whey we do not try to see too much... . Slowly I became convneed 
that it is more important to hold the mind qmict than the body 4iijl, Some 
extra setise makes the cteutures uneasy if there is a temse watcher among 
them. . .,. Possibly hwnan' scene alters with mood, or a‘kind of telepathy 
is et work, T only know that the thing happens, and that other, naturaliste 
bufieve this, too : x - “ : : 

“The casal step, the mind deliberately quiefened in the excitement of a 
new eneounter, grateful to he piven secrets it does not snatch, these make 
we at one with the woadtolk, In the school of the woods there is no 
graduation day, but we are accepted as pupils, free to Iearn, iree to anter 
mw that converse with the creatures which leads to knowledge and praise 
of our Creatar."—P. Stewart Grown, in The Guider, V951. | 


AN UNSKILLED PERFORMER 


Recently, on a visit to Sherbrooke Forest, a young Lyrebird was seett 
displaying oW a mound im a secluded part of dhe Forest, Wher in the 
display yosttion, the partly developed tatl feathers af this bird scarcely 
reached back to his head, and in place of the beautilol singing -of more 
mature members of his species he was only uttering a chucking sound. On 
finding that he was bem observed, the young bird Jost no tine in folding 
away his short tail feathers, and fed through the Forest with amazing 
rapidity. Tt seemed as if he was self-conacioys about the imperfect per- 
formance that he was giving, and too vain to continue in the ‘presence of 
an audience as inany adwtsmale Lyrebirds ‘seem happy to-do, 

—A.E.B. 
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EUCALYPTS OF MT. WILSON AND MT, IRVINE, N,5.W. 
By £. J. Grecsox 


Introduchon 


This article bas been ‘written in the hope hat it nay interest 
visitors to the Blue Mountains and ina sittall way help in satving 
the riddle of the gum trees, their history and rekitignship to their 
surroundings, 

Mt. Wilson was first surveyed im 1868 and the first houses 
built there in the “seventies."’ It is a famous tourist resort on 
rg of its gardens of English trees. Mi. trvine was settled in 
1896. 

The author and his father (the late Jesse Gregson), have been 
able to explore a great part of the district referred to and thanks 
are due to the betanists at The National Herbarium of New 
South Wales (Botanic Gardens, Sydney) jor their assistance in 
the field and in the identification of the many specimens collected, 
particularly during the last wo years. 

The works of Curran (1899), Carne (1908), Siissmilch (1922) 
and Woolnough (1927) have been consulted in drawing up the 
following brief account of the geology and physiography of the 
area dealt with (see map). This is a ridge or spur of the Blue Moun- 
tains runtiing North-east between the Bowen and Wollangambe 
creck> and include the sandstone country between these .strewms 
as well as the basaltic area, ¢ 

The Blue Mountains consist of ah uphfied and <disseeted pene- 
plain of which the greater part consists of higlily siliceous fresh- 
water sandstones of Triassic age (Hawkesbury series). 

The uplift has heen differential in both tutte and elevation but 
the general plateau level in the area under consideration varies 
from 2,900 feet (at Mi. Irvine) to 3,400 feet (ubove sea level at 
Mt. Wilson). The ancient Tertiary valleys of pre-aplift times 
are partly preserved in the present contour of the “tops” country. 
The recent (post-upliit) gorges have been cut to considerable depth 
in the sandstones avd thus previde a variety of iticro-climates 
accatding- te the degree of shelter from drying or rain-bearing 
winds the amount of sunshine received and the varying compost- 
tion and moisture cantent of the sandstone country. The under- 
lying Coal Measures and Upper Marine Series of Permian age 
are not exposed here as they are in the Grose, Upper Colo and 
other major valleys of the region, - 

The above features are common to the whole of the Hlue 
Mountains region, but our area is notable as it includes one of 
the most accessible and extensive basaltic areas in this part of 
N.S.W. The basalt is a remnant of a ouce more extensive lava 
flow which was erupted from voleanic necks and fhssures in late 
Tertiary times. ‘This volcanic activity preceded the most recent 
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uplift and much of the basalt has been eroded away by the te- 
juvenated streams. 

The isolated basaltic cappings of Mt. Wilson and Mb, 
Irvine now amount to some 1,000 acres only. but have provides 
in their decay a fertile soil of nuch greater extent which supports 
the beautiful vepetation we see to-day—so strikingly different trom 
that of the surrounding sand-stone country. 

At Mt. Irvine, Wianamatta’ shales {Triassic)—a remnant of 
a once mote extensive formation overlying the Hawkesbury 
sandstones—are preserved uncer the basalt and an old Teruisry 
river channel of pre-uplift times containing boulders of quartzite 
and slate has been traced for some miles. At “The Waterfall’, 
Mt. Wilson, there is evidence that the basalt lies on the Western 
fall of the same or a similar valley of which nearly al) traces have 
now been lost. by erosion; 

The uplifting of the present tablelands brought about a con- 
siderable change in the flora and fauna of NS.W, Fran @ 
comparatively moist, subtropical climate the Western parts becaine 
more arid and the tablelands much colder. The fornierly more 
widespread luxuriant vegetation similar to the present coastal 
“brush” becatne restricted, whereas the eucalypts. acacias, ete, 
were able to survive and in their heeommyg adapted to the changed 
conditiots many new species have been dilferentiated. 

The floristics and ecology of Mt, Wilson have been discussed 
by Hamilton (1899), Brough, McIuckic and Petrie (1924), and 
Petrie (1925) and acensus of vascular plants was cotnpiled by the 
author's father (Jesse Gregson ms.) Two formations, Rain 
Forest and Sclerophyll occur. The former js characteristic of the 
sheltered hasalt area, ut in its pure state includes no eucalypts 
and hetce does nat concer us. The latter includes; (a) wet 
Sclerophyll, where the finest trees occur, an the more exposed 
portions of the basalt and on the most sheltered portions 
of the sandstones where some basaltic wash has enriched the soil, 
and (b) Dry Sclerophyll, varying from a moderately tall forest 
to Jow scrub communities, same without any eucalypls. 

The works of Blakely (1934), Anderson (1947) and Chishotm 
(1924) contain data on the Encolyptws species but no specie 
account of those of Mt. Wilsen has previously appeared, Petrie 
(1925) has discussed their ecology but his identifications were 
not all accurate. 

Though it is quite possible that species, other than those meri- 
tioned, may still be found in tsolated spots, the following list 
is now thought Le be fairly complete, viz. 20 species of Eucalyptus, 
2 of Angophora and a few hybrids, The identifications of all have 
been checked at the National Herbarium of New South Wales and 
the majority have also’ been examined in the field by Mr. i. A. S. 
Johnson of that institution, in the writer's company, To Mrz, 
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Johnson special thanks are due for the trouble he has taken in 
tnlarging and correeting this introduction. 


Annutitted Enumeration 


On the basaltic sal at Mt. Wilson four species aceur-a. blax- 
land, E. viminaks, 2. gowmornlyx and B. radiata. The first two: fin campany 
with E. radiata) dominate the forest on the mountain tops, while E. gonio- 
Orlye prefers the warmer slopes oc moce shelterd valleys adjoining the 
“brush” (rainfyrest). The remainder ot the species enumerated prow ont the 
sandstone couitry 

The species ate diyided jor convenience into Guens (or smoathbares), 
Siringubarke and ether Rotaghborks and are referred to in detail below. 


* Indicates. the common wane used at Mt, Wilson. 


Gums or Smoorirparns 
£ VIMINATIS Labill, (manna guu,* white or ribbon gun). 


This species ranks in grandevr with E, blaslendW, Same very fine speck 
mens of this heauliful tree ave found on “Dennarque” or, Mann's Hill. It 
altu grows on “The Zig Zaz", on “The Point” above, along the upper 
Waterfall Creek and above the “Borey Holes’ but never far from the 
hasalt and never at lower elevation tuwards Mt, Irvine ‘The tirnber dhough 
touch is not regarded as first class, Blooms: Meb,, Mar,, and April. 


EL OREADES RB. T. Baker (Bhie Motntaing ash, white or smoothbark 
motuitain ash 4). Vormerly A. leuhuanwtane var, altior. 


A. tall ree with tibbony hark conspicuous in the gullies and on the 
slopes. It hns been planted im aventies att the tnountain and is a valuable 
timber. Some fine stands af this tree occur along the road half way ta 
Mi, Urvine Blooms) Jan, and Feb. 


BE, GONIOCALYX EF. Macll. ex Miq. (mountain grey or yellow gum *), 


This is the only commercially known hardwood im the locality. 11s 
range about Mt Wilson js almost as axtensive as that of 22, woinaliz 
and it extends to Mt. Irvine, where same of the largest trees have been 
willed, A fire tree and excellent timber. Thyugh found on the ridge _ 
tops, it grows well in good sai) below the basalt and is sometimes found 
in the sandstone gullics, cg, “The Lake", Wollangambe Creek, and in 
the shelter of the upper “Flats” Blooms: Jautary. 


B. WMACULOSA RT. Baker (white brittle gum, mountain spotted ginn* 
or swamp gum), Formerly included in &. arenas, 

This grows into fine picturesque trees in che upper part of Wateriall 
Creek and in the hollows off the mountain proper, eg. at the "Bogey 
Holes” and upper “flats” Tt associates sparingly with A. faemas{gaw on 
the sandstone ridges, It is a hard tiwiher but on account of its crooked 
growth and scarcity tm not used commercjally. Blooms: Feb. Mar. 
and Apl, 


E. HARMASTOMA Sm. var, SCLEROPHYLLA Blakely (Sevibbly 


fum,* cabbare ar snappy gun.), 


This stragely white gum is typical of the pour sandstode Country atid 
though often very attractive rarely exceeds a height of 50 feet, The timber 
§s soft and reddish and makes excellent firewood, Mallec-like thickers af 
this tree sontetimes occur in burnt-oyer country. Blooms: Fel, and Mar. 
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Il. PONCTATA TIC. (grey gum *). 
A good timber found in limited arcas at Mt. Irvine. Flooms: March. 


R, RUBIBA, Dearne and Maiden f{randlebark or red gum *), 


A large stand of these trees extends along the creek for 4 mile below 
the "Bogey Holes." Ii is associated with &. proculosa and £, radiate, 
but does not appear to flourish in this district. Bloons; Feb, Mar,, and Agl, 


&. PAUCIFLORA Sieb. ex Spreng, var. (snow gum mallee *), Formerly 
included in E, roriacea. 


Tins dwarf form only 6 to $0 feet high has been found at the “Roman 
Wall" near the “Bogey Holes" and in the upper “Litle Flat’ mot far off, 
lt has deciduous flaky bark leaying smooth pateby while and grey stums 
aid tranches. Blooms: Aue. and Nov, 


E. STRICTA Sieb. ex Spreng. (tnoumain mailee ash or momtain’ 
mallee *), Formerly misidentified as E. virgata. 


A small species found near “Applecot™ and at “Wynne's’ and “Da 
Faur’s Rocks” and in better sos reaching a height of 25 feet. Broad and 
narrow |caved forms are comtnon on the sandstone. The bark is deciduous, 
ribbony on larger trees, leaving smooth, often patchy, yellowish pests of 
slaty grey stews. Blooms: Dec. and Jan. 


E. MOORE] Maiden and Cambage (dwart gum *). Formerly &. stefhdlata 
var, angustifolia, 


- A smaller mallee species than E. siricia, up to 10 feet high and found 
on the “Flats” off the mountain and near the “Bogev Holes.” It has 
green or slaty stems yery similar to 7. stricta, Blooms; Mar, and Api. 


E. MONTANA {Deane and Maiden) Blakely. 


Resembies in habit Lf. morrei with which it associates not far from the 
Snow Gam in the “Little Flat.” Blooms; 


Sr RINGYBARKS 


E. BLAXLANDI (brown stringyhark), \ Formerly ivchded in &, 
' gcapttellata. 


The dark green, shining foliage of this species iy a feature of the tidge 
tops, though some of the largest trees are isolated specimens Jound on the 
slopes in the brush or rain forest. Tt extends to ‘Mt. Irvine where it occura 
on the western side of the mountain, Ti js also Found on the better soil af 
the sandstone country. A show tree at "Wynstay” (ow only a stump) 
was about 50 feet. in circumference 6 feet from the ground and some reach 
a height of 150 fcet, The timber is highly valued and laste well in ihe 
ground. Jt was much sought after for sleepers when the railway was 
being constructed over the mountains.. Blooms: Nur. and Api. 


E.SPARSIF OLA Blokely (nattow-leaved or red stringybark *), Formerly 
inchided in E. eugentordes. 
Fairly common on the sandstone ridges surrounding Mt. Wilson and 
nest for both timber and bark when growing large enough. Blooms: Dee. 
and Jan. 


& AGGLOMERATA Maiden (btuc-leayed strimgybark “). Possibly 
formerly inchaded in By capiteliuta 


A. tall_tree found on the northern slopes of the gullies helow Clark's 
Hill ("El SoS and below Marley's, Mt -Irvine. Jt is a valuable 
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timber with very tick bark but is an uwncoitisnon tyee in this area. The 
foliage is shiny, with a silyery sheen which persists an Ury specimens, 
Hlaums: Mar and Api. 


& LIGWSTRINA DC. (dwart siringhbark *), Formerly &, esgenroides 
var. nana, 


A tew smal) trees, np to 20 feet high, occur on a sandstone spur named 
“Rarania Point! close to tle Woaollangambe Creck below Clark's Till, Its 
juvenile leaves, less than an inch long, have wavy inargips and conspicuous 
ail glands. Blooms: April. 


Over RovGHearks 


&. RADIATA Sieh, ex DC. (narrowleaved peppermint *). Formerly in- 
Wuded in EB. aonygdalina, or known as £, pustreliqno, 


_ This tree, although not reachiie the dimensions of some already referred 
to, is alten a large and gracelu) tree and is a valuable omber. With its 
companion (4. pifrrita) these two species probably outnumber all the other 
species together on Mt. Wilson proper. Besides occurring on the volcanic 
soi at also erows well off the. basalt, sometimes approaching 100 feet in 
heeht and frequently ocenrs in the sandstone gullies and upper "Flats". 
It extends to Mt. Irvine where it is jound on the 5,W.: end of the 
mouittan. Blogs: December, 


E PIPERITA Sm, ver, OROPHILA Blakely (Sydney peppermint of 
brord-Icaved peppermint *), 

This is also a large tree sometines. and scema to prefer the poorce 
soils of the sandstone chuntry where it is often the prevailing species 
associating with &. Aacmastony and &, si¢beriand, It waa always regarded 
2s kecand rate timber hut recewtly has been well spoken of Blooms; 
Jan and Feb 


&, STEBERIANA F_ Muell. (silveriop ash or black ash *). 


Though sometimes growing inio a fairly Jarge tree, it is net accepted 
by the timber mills in this district. Tt fs cunspiccous in the sandstone 
cauntry with ws dark, sealy, furrowed bark on trudk and clean upper 
branches. Blooms: Oct, and Noy. 


E. FASTIGATA TNDeane and Maiden (brawn barrel, messinaies or cub 
tail). Formerly ineluded in E. rirysiaors. . 


The “Giant tres” of Me, Trviic and Mt. Tomah, this belongs to the 
"ash" group of eucalypts though Incally called messmate, Tt has rough bark 
(persisting well up lie iuitk and larger braticles) somewhat similar 
to stringybark. Jy ic closely related to FE. reguanc, the “Giant Tree’ or 
mountam ash of Victoria and Tasmania which differs fram it in having 
emooth back on mast of the trunk In girth and haght it scmetimes 
surpasses FE blaxlaadit, Tt is milled uear “The Fernery’ Mr. Wilson 
Where there is a show specimen in the Reserve close by, Though sttain- 
ing its Jargest size on the basalt or adjoininy shales it is dlso found 
growing on poorer sandstone soils. Tlonms: January. 


E. GUMMIFERA (Gaerin,) Ulechr. (red Moodwood *), Formerly 
&. corymbosa, 


Rarely a laree tree, this occurs at afout 2500 feet on Mt. Irvine 
road 32 miles from Mt. Wilson, from the “Long Saddle" continuing 
on the eastern sinpes to Mt. Irvine. Tt is also found an the ridec near 
the junction of the Bowden ani ‘Waterfail Creeks, 2 miles from “The 
Mill", Mt. Wilson, Blooms: April. 
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Hyprips 


i. GREADES x PIPERITA, Near “Applecot” and Kirk's “Old Place”. 

Hybrid swarms occur amongst regrowth stands. 

. BLAXLANDIT x SPARSIFOLIA, Near ‘The School" and at “Wyn- 
stay”. Odd trees perhaps including segregates. 
E, BLAXLANDI x OREADES, “Cascade Rocks” on road to “The 
Mill”, Parentage of this tree is dubteus. 

These hybrid trees and stands have been examined in the field by 
Mr. L. A. S, Johnson of the N.S.W. National Herbarium, Segregation 
was discernible amongst seedlings of the blaxlandii x sparsifolia tree from 
the school, Other seedlings were not available. 
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ANGOPHORA SPECIES 


4. COSTATA  (Gaertn.) J. Britt. (smoothbark apple,* Sydney red 
gum or rock apple), Formerly 4. lanceolata. 


Only found at lower clevations ity this district. Nearcst localities to 
Mt. Wilson are below Clark's Hill on the West and 2 miles below “The 
Mill” on the East. Blooms: Novy. and Dec, 


A. INTERMEDIA DC, (roughbark apple *), 


A large stragely tree occurring sparingly below Clark’s Hill and in 
Bowen's Creek Valley. Blooms: January. 


Bark CoLouraTIons 


Reddish colouring occurs on the trunk and limbs of A, viminalis, but 
is most marked in this area in the younger trees of FE. maculosa where 
the whole trunk is sometimes a very noticeable red affording a distinguish- 
ing feature from F. haecmastoma. It is found on the old bark before 
this is shed in February leaving the creamy or greenish new bark under- 
neath, Colouring is not very evident in this district in Mf. rubtida which 
is often bright red at higher elevations, eg. near the Jenolan Caves. 
£, punctata is sometimes yery noticeable with patches of yellow or pink 
contrasting with its ordinary grey bark. 
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AWARD OF NATURAL HISTORY MEDALLION 1951 


Tariton Rayment, ¥.R.z.8., nominee of the Field Naturalists Club 
for the Natural History Medallion for 1951, has never wavered in 
his allegiance to the Hymenoptera. He tells a story of his first 
introduction to the honey bee. As a child, he was taken by his 
mother to the extensive garden of a family friend, While the ladies 
had afternoon tea, the owner invited Tarlton to see some of his 
pets, which turned out to be 
colomes of bees, housed in 
two hives built to resemble 
miniature white cottages — 
doors, windows and al! com- 
plete. He still remembers his 
utter amazement when the 
roof was raised, and he looked 
into the interior, with its team- 
ing hordes of bees. He was 
dumbfounded when a honey- 
comb was lifted out, on which 
the bees had built the owner's 
initials in beautiful white wax, 
That day, Tarlton Rayment 
decided that he too would have 
similarly clever bees, 

For many years he conducted 
several extensive apiaries, and 
it was from experience gained 
during that period that he was 
able to investigate the so-called 
“disappearing disease” in bees, but which he denionstrated to be a 
phase of malnutrition, brought about by the introduction of a 
highly evolved European insect to the xerophytic flora of Australia, 

He has described several hundreds of species new to science, 
and has entertamed us with intimate stories of their biology, Many 
of these were published in his monograph, 4 Cluster of Bees, 
which is the accepted text-book on the subject. It is of interest to 
learn that many hundreds of his original drawings are preserved 
in the library of Cornell University, U.S.A. 

His work is not limited to the Hymenoptera, for he has given 
us a pioneering novel, Valley of the Sky, and this has reached 
eleven editions in many languages, while his story of the little 
aborigine “Gor-ree” (Prince of the Totem) has sold over 70,000 
copies—a remarkable recurd for an Australian novel. This is 
now being republished as a reader tor use in the State Schools. 
His bibliography is a sure index of his remarkable industry. 

At the moment, he ts conducting a research into the biology of 
a group of Sericophorine wasps, which he believes will ultimately 
become the biological control of the ubiquitous blow-fly pest. 


LYNETTE YOUNG, 
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“WITH A CARGO OF IVORY.... 5ANDALWOOD... 
AND SWEET WHITE WINE” 


By M, M, CHattaway, 


What a strange nstory sandalwood has, going lack through 
the ages as one, of those plants for which men made Jong journeys 
and unverwent dangers and privations, and now, with the or iginal 
supplies almost exhausted in southern Tndia,, exported in ever 
increasing quantities from West Australia. 

For centuries. che sandalwood, with, ifs pleasantly fragrant dried. 
heartwood, was much sought aiter.. In the. Qnent, particularly 
in China, Burma and India, the wood was used for. making idols 
and sacred utertsils for shrines, boxes, carvings and turnery, as 
fuel for furleyal pyres and. joss sticks to be burnt in temples. The 
distilled oil was. used jin numerous medicines, periumes and cos 
metics; and as a hody rob, In India the oil, mixed with a paste, 
was used by Brahmins for their caste marks. 

‘Almug’ wood is said to have been used by Solomon in. the 
building of the Temple,-and this way perbaps have been sandal- 
wood, though it might have been one..of the many other fragrant 
woods which have from time to time- been offered. as substitutes 
for sandalwood. More authentic reports give the sixth century for 
the earliest introduction of sandalwood .to the, Middle, East. But 
jt was well known in the Chinese trade by the twelfth century, 
Chinese Buddhist,, priests using. it for fhieir . temple rituals and 
calling it ¢han, fan, and later fan Aniang—the Van fragrance. To 
most. people it is just vaguely an Eastern. wood, to the more 
accurate 2 wood of southern India, bulitis now considered to have 
been introduced into India many centuries age and cultivated there 
for its.economic value, and that the original sandalwood of India 
may have been Pier acar Mis trdicvs of the Tegumitiosae, the niare 
fragrant Sortatwe, olbans of the Samalaccae. having onginated in 
Timor and one or owe of the neighbouring islands, where it 1s 
undoauhtedly indigenous, It is odd that there is no occurrence of 
sandalwood in the gap of 3,000 miles, between ‘Vimor and south 
India, and_further, that there #s no mention of the treeas indigenons 
to India in the earlier records, Chandane, the Sanskrit name now 
applied to S. album, which is mentioned in early Sanskeitic writ- 
ings probably refers .ty another species ,of, fragrant wood, heing 
subsequently applied te sandalwood when, its unport into India 
became more frequent. “It is interesting ito find thar, in an ancient 
document called 4in<-Aboan, compiled by Abut-Fazl (Akber's 
Minister of State -m 1551- -1602), mention is nade of ‘satidalwood. 
being successfully’ planted in India’; its origin was there said to be 
China. The range of Swidaken alli in south. India has hee 
extended yreatly. in the last century. It is more easily cultivated 
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than Prerocaf pis! dudirns, andl this way’ be partly responsible for 
ag rapid spread, 9+ 9 Tw ae 

In the past the Dutch had alwiost a qonopoly of the sandalwood 
trade, procuring its from south India and the Pactic islands, and 
exporting ft to China But as the amount available from fudia 
began to decrease its place was taken by the West Australian 
sandalwood, Sastolum spicatner, which has at different times been 
called Encurya spicate. and also Fusanus spicatus—thus du the 
systematic botanists seek to confuse us. Nowadays India supple- 
ments its native supplies by importing S. albn, frony Singapore 
and, in even greater quantities, by importing irom Singapore 
quantities of Santalwm spicatui and 5. a¢uminatam, whieh have 
been imported into Singapore from Australia. 

When I was working at the Imperial Forestry Institute at 
Oxiurd, we constantly received enquiries abont woods front buth 
private individuals and from the timber trade. Once we were sent 
a sample of a fragrant wood, with an enquiry as to its identity. 
The iayporter had received it among a consigament of sandalwood, 
and dauhted if it was “true” sandalwood, as it was a common hahir 
among unscrupulous dealers to impregnate the surface of an 
mferior wood with sandalwood oil and sell it as sandalwood. We 
were able to set his mind at rest; the wood was not S. ath it is 
truc, but it was the equally good S. spicatwn, then called Eucarya 
spicata, which had been imported into India and re-exported thence 
to England. "4 

Species of Sanlalwin, and indeed other niembers of the: Santal- 
aceae, are among those curtous plants which cannot feed them- 
selves, They haye no true rout system, bur attach themselves by 
hawstoria to the roots vi other plants, tapping their sapstream for 
nutrient solutions. They appear to he very catholic is their choice 
of hosts, being able to gruw on a very wide range of plants from 
many different families, When they are grows) in the wmnatura) 
conditions of'a seedsman’s nursery the seedlings will germinate, 
hut. unless other plants are near enough for the feustoria to 
develop on their roots, the seedlings wither as soon as the food 
stored in the seeds has heex used up. For growth to maturity they 


inust be grown among other plants, ay they dea im their natural 
habivats. 


A GRACEFUL NATIVE SHRUB 


Those whe consider that few of our native shrube are compact ap bushy 
should see a plant of Aax-[eat heath-myrile (archi lonfolie) jn the 
Australian horder at the Melbourne Botanical Gardens. The evlourty) buds 
and stems, the fine shining foliage, ond the yery compact nature of is 
shrub jake it a meal gem, The flowers are dike simall qea-tree (Leplo- 
sperm) flowers, This speclinen is situated in the Australian berder not 
a great distance from the Park Street entrance. EH 


Fe>rucry 
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VISIT OF AN’ EARLY NATURALIST TO VICTORIA 


By Lions: A, Gresert, Nabiac, N.S,W, 


During a few days in 1837, the newly settled Port Phillip district 
owas visited by a missionary-naturalist in the person of James Back- 
house. Although the visit was short, his account of it is very 
interesting. Mention of Backhouse is made by Mr. J. H, Willis 
in his contribution under “Botanical Pioneers in Victoria (Vict. 
Nat., Sept., 1949), and here it is proposed to deal with this 
mussionary's Port Phillip sojourn in a little more detail, 

James Backhouse was bom in Yorkshire on July 8, 1794. After 

€ommencing work in a business, he suffered a deterioration uf 
health, so decided upon an out-door life. This step was made more 
pleasant for him by an uncle, who assisted the lad to gain a 
knowledge of botany, Thus,-during 1815, James and his brother 
Thomas bought the nursery of J. and G. Telford of York. 
* In 1624, James Backhouse became a Quaker minister, and on 
September 3, 1831, acconipanied by George Washington Walker, 
he sailed for Australia in the barque Science. The purpose of 
Backhonse’s voyage was a philanthropic nussion to ihe people of 
Austraha, more particularly to the convicts and aborigines! any 
Scientific observations were purely incidental to this mission, or, 
as Backhouse put it, the voyage “was undertaken solely for the 
purpose of discharging a religious duty." However, “having been 
trained ta habits of observation,” the missionary made his account 
of the greatest value to naturalists, theologians and philanthropists 
alike. Altogether the mission occupied some six year's, during which 
Backhouse visited Van Diemen’s Land. New South Wales (which 
then included what are now Victoria and Queensland), Norfolk 
Island, South Australia and Western Australia, He made extensive 
journeys in some of these areas, ; 

On November 3, 1837, Backhouse and his compaurons teft 
Hobart Town on the Ewdora, en route for King George’s Sound 
via Port Phillip and South Australia. While crossing Bass Strait, 
flocks of mutton-birds attracted the naturalist's attention—ot those, 
“some were on the wing and others resting on the water. The 
latter could not rise without difficulty, on account of the smoothness 
of the sea,” 

The Eudora entered Port Phillip on November 8, 1837, and 
anchored near Point Nepean. Backhouse writes: 

The rock here is soft and calcareous, and rises into low hills. These 
are covered with kangaraograss, trees. and shrubs; the beach is sandy. 
with shells, among which were the Zigzag Volute and Paper Nautilus. 
Cosuaring quadrtvalvis, Bastksia australis and other Tasmanian trees 
grow here, also a N.S, Wales Evicalypins and several sheubs and plants 
that are found on Flinders Island, 1 likewise met with a shrub, belonging 
to the genus Craton, and two Goodcnias that J had not noticed before. 


We bathed in shallow water, to ayoid sharks, and got on Aoard agam, 
after being wet by a heavy thunder-storm- 
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The:nert day, the ship-continued up Port- Phillip to Gellibrand 
Point and “niade a good passage” after touching upon one un- 
marked sandhank. It Was rather late by the time the anchorage 
was nade, sa the two missionaries decided to remain on board 
that night. Looking back over the day's voyage, Backhouse thus 
descrihes Port Phillip: . 


..- 2 small inland sca; the land is not visible across it, except where 
elevated. In the course of our day's sail, we were close in wath the 
shore, below’ Arthue's Seat, a considerable range of fills on the east 
side, . trees thinly scattered upon them. These are chiefly the spherical- 
headed Casnarina- quodrimalvis of Tasmania, which I have only seen im 
one other place in N.S. Wales, viz..on Mount Arthur. Wellington Valley, 
where it grew sparingly, ad was very smalt: here it is vigorous and 
abundant. ‘ 


The mention of Arthur's Seat is significant for it was the scene, 

some thirty years before, of Brown's ardent collecting, The use 
‘of the term “Tasmania” is also interesting, for Backhouse mainly 
reiers to the island as “Van Diemen’s Land” as was then the 
custom. 

The following day, Novenber.11, the missionaries left their ship 
and “entered the bush at a place marked by a red flag’ There, 
“a track to Melbourne’ was followed. Backhouse found the trees 
and other plants to he “chiefly like those of V.D. Land," but adds 
that the presence of ‘several species of Loranthus” caused a 
difference,.as he had noted none on the island. After their walk 
through the bush, the two missionaries ‘were conveyed across the 
Yarra-yarra by a voluntary ferryman, whose practice was to make 
no charge, but to accept what his passengers pleased, finding that 
in this way he got the best pard.” 

On the I$th,, Backhouse describes his journey hy boar up the 
river to Melbourne: 

The Yarra-yarta River is deep; but i is difficult to‘ navigate tor 
hoats, on account of jhe quantity of sunken timber, Je ts about sixty 
feet wide, and tmargined with trees and shrubs. Among these are heard 
the tinkling note of the Bell-bird, and the shrill whistle of the Coachman, 
which Is terminated by a jerking sound, sometimes Jike the crack of a 
whip, We als noticed the Navkin-hird, a species of Heron, which is 
cnvamon-coloured op the back, sulphur-coloured on the breast, and Tas 
a long white feather, pendant from the back of the head. The river 13 
fresh to Melhotirne, where. there is.a rapid, ... The town of Melbourne, 
though scarcely more than fifteen months old, consists. of zhour a hundred 
oust, among which are stores, ins, a jail, a harrack, and a school. 

ouke. ' 


During the afternoon of the 14th, the missionaries went “down 
the Yarra-yarra, in a boat, to obtain soine tracts from on board 
the Eudora,” and Backhouse noted that “the banks dre low, and 
fringed with bushes. Toward the mouth of the river, white- 
flowered Melalexce,.drawn up iike hop-poles, to thirty feet in 
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height.” The following day, the (wo men “called on John Batnian, 
formerly of Buffalo Plains in Vain Diemen’s J-and, who has been 
much oF an iiwalid ance his removal to Port Phillip..." Batman 
showed them “the skull of a Native, found near Gellibrand Point, 
which was perforated with slugs, and had some of the lead lodged 
in the bone, evidently proving thar the individual to whom it had 
belonged had been shot .... The number of Blacks in the vicinity 
of Port Phillip. including its whole circuit with Western Port, is 
estintated at fia three to five hundred. They are satd to he ntore 
healthy than those uf inany other parts of New South Wales... .” 
, Backhouse records several plants that supply che nasives with 
ood, viz. 


| Pedelepis acienata, which is about a jodt high and has Rowers, iit 
son degree resembling Sweet Sultan, but of a deeper yellow; ic abounds 
in rich sorls, especially about the margins of sale marshes, and has @ 
linckened root, compared by some to the potate, Another [he plant 
inenishing food) resembles a Dandelion, but has ver’ parrew leaves, and ° 
a nodding bud: its roots. resemble Scorzonera, to which it is alhed; due 
it generally diffused in grassy lants. These roots are copked, by heating 
stones int the fire, and covermge them wath grass, laying the roots upon 
the grass, and a covering of grass Upon them, and kastly, ane of earth 
aver the whole. When roasted, the last especially, are said to be sweet, 
and ate very delicious. Kangarvos atid Opossums, Enaus. aid other 
birds. are also Seherally eaten by the Blacks, and are abuidant The 
Emus are Jast setinng before the white population and their flacks and 
herds. The large bird of the crane kind, called here the Native Com- 
panjon, and a Bustard, denontinated the Wald Tutkey, arc plentiful; 
there are also ¥ellow-tuiled and Red-taled Black Cockatoos, Round- 
teaded) White Cockatoos, Parrots of various kinds, Pelicans. Tack 
Swans, Docks, White Hawks, Laughing Jackasses, Kingfishers, Quaals, 
and various other birds, not ro amit the Piping Crow, with its cheerful 
yule, and the Black Magpie. ' 


During this same day {November 15) the missionaries walked 
“about three miles, on the way toward Geelong.’ Backhouse’ was 
impressed by the fine country traversed on this walk and the iat 
Iivestack, whose “oniy formidable enemi¢s . . . are wild dogs, 
which are numerous, and are destrisctive among the sheep and 
ealves.", That night the men dined with Captain Lonsdale, the 
Police Mayistrate, and later “observed the Aurora aushals, very 
brilliant, in columns of yellow, on a diffuse, pale crimson ground,” 

The following day. (16th}, Backhouse and Walker spent “wach 
of the day in fruitless efforts to obtain attention fram the Eudora, 
which was at anchor about two mules from the shore, The signal, 
agreed upon was two fires, that were to be lighted on the sand; 
Init the strong wind carried the smoke so close to the ground, that 
T cancluded they could not be seen.’ Attempts were given up at 
sunset, and the evening was spent with “J, Batman, wha presented 
us with some aval baskets, of neat and strong construction, the 
manufacture of the Blacks of this district."” Backhouse’s narrative 
continues 2 
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Possibly the Blacks of this district may excel theic countrymen in the 
Maduiactore of baskets. from the instruction of Wallan Buckley, 
prisoner who was leit ae Port Philip by Colonel Collins, an IS, and 
wha remained among the Natives ll che settlement af the country in 
(835; he had forgetten his awn langpage, which he saan recovererd: he 
ds B Nan vf large stature, and now Alls the office of canstahie at Melbourne. 

_. the Blacks often bring in the splendid tails of the Lyre-bird, Afvntire 
superba, which is called in Avstralia the Piessant or the Bjrd or 
Paradise: it is said to abound amang the bills of chis district, J, Batman 
has some fine Rinna, captured here 


On November 18, the Endoro set sail, and the next day "beat 
oulof Port Phillip, having heen favoured to avoid vunning aground 
on the shuals, which is an accident of very frequent occurrence.” 
When opposite Pomt Nepean, Backhouse saw a dingo, or wild 
dog, npon the heach—“af large size, brownish colour, bushy tail, 
and of very wolfish aspect... ."' So the Andora left Port Phillip, 
and in due course carried rhe missionaries to South Australia and 
to King George's Sound. Perhaps the must curious itent on boatd 
wag a collection of thirty dogs which the captain brought Erom 
Hobart Town, and which he hoped “to sell to advantage in India.” 

While Backhouse did not make extensive or detailed naturah 
history observations around Port Phillip, his visit {and what he 
saw) has provided interestitig material for cotitrast with to-day. 
Had he stayed Ienger jn the environs of early Melbourne, it is 
certain that his records would have abounded in information of 
value to modern qaturalists. According tn Maiden, Kew possessed 
a set of two MS. folto volumes entitled “Botany of New South 
Wales” by James Backhouse, and these doubiless include references 
to the plants noted around Port Phillip, At ail events, Sir Joseph 
Dalton Hooker was impressed with the missionary's observations. 
as a naturalist——“The results of his journey have proved extremely 
valuable in a scientific point of view and added much to our 
familiarity with Australian vegetation." ; 

Maurittus and South Africa were also visited and Backhouse 
finally arrived back in London on February 15, 1841, after an 
absence of nine years. He recommenced the nursery, later taking: 
His son James into the business with bim. James Backhouse, Jr., 
was also @ naturalist and among his works was 4 Hondbook of 
Europtan Birds, published in 1890. The father died at York on 
January 20, 1869, at the age of 75. Several plants were named 
after him, among them myrtaceous genus. Backhousia. 
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MEMORIES OF THE KINDLY BARON 
By H. Best, St, Kilde, 


On October 10, as bas been my wont for may veavs, L went to the 
St Kulds Cemetery to place a bunch af fragrant lilac on the grave of Barou 
vol Mueller. . 

Sianding ar thai spot, where 55 very aga we fad at rest all thal was 
earttily of one af the siniplest, most generons, kind and retnarlkable meth 
Australia ever housed, [ could see in my mind’s eye the cartege leaving 
Atnold Street, South Yarra, with a3 large followme of mourners. Again 
{ heard the solerm strains of the “Dead Marcel in Saul)” saw the open 
graye, heard the great orations delivered by the best men of the day, ane 
those simple closing wards, “To-day we buried a god man—to mauy he 
was more.” With the clergyman’s “Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,” the large assemblage melted away, 

My eyes fell upon the grave, now dvergrown with erags and weeds—l'm 
not blaring anyone; Lb felt only regret, How quickly the earth turns, how 
quickly time Aiez, how quickly we are forgatten! The most erudite and 
saintly men are usually cruched, or heard of only Jone after their death. 
Contemporaries of the Baran in his adopted country could not ot would not 
see the wonderful and monumental work lie was doing in the interests 7 
science and industre. Ta make my meaning clearer, jet me quote same 
excerpts Tram lectures delivered by the Baron in the early ‘seventies: 

“Te has ever been my aim to serve as far a6 it was within my means 
the best interests af my fellow Calonists, and while responsibility rests 
on me im that direction, T wish 10 meet it in such a way that those who 
live after us shall never be able co tax me with blindness to any important 
mnterests af my Colony." : - 

“Let at be not iergatten, how without a due preportion of woodlands 
no country can be great and prosperous, T regard the forest as a heritage 
Hiven to ve by nature net Jor spoil or to devastiste, but ta be wisely used, 
reverently honoured and carofully maintained. I regard the forests as 
a gift, entrusted to any of us only for transiont-care during a short space 
of time, surretidered 16 Postevity agai as an unimpsired preperty with 
inereased riches and ayemente| blessings to pass as 4 sacred patrimony 
from generation. to generation.” : 

"The mainteuantee of forest riches should engage not only the Joiticst 
forethought, bot also & well-guided and scrupulous vigilance" 

"Time will tell whether the present Colonists haye done dheir duty to 
their descendants, and have heen faithful to the future interests of their 
adopted country; of whether they aark all their ideas and efforts in 
femiporary gain, regardless of all tGnkequences” 

“Ti Captain Cvok could come back and view once more the sceues of 
his discoveries, he would be charmed hy the sight of neble cities and the 
happy aspect of rural industry. Bot he would tur his eyes in dismay 
fram the destruction and aridity wareh merciless sacrifices of the native 
forests so sudly brought about—a sacnfice arising from an utter absence 
of all thoughts for the future,” ' 

"Like the nomadic wanderer of the Australian soi! passed away belore 
us, sa [ fear mast of the faces Of or beautiful and everareen forests 
will be Just ere Jong, , . . Capiialisis in time ta come would Itkely find 
it safer and more profitable to secure land for tiruber growth that to 
invest invany other speculation." 


~ All great words of wisdom, foresight—yes. even jeroplictic. Hpokerw 
practically 80 years aga, they were scorned --unloriunately for a long time— 
but are now honoured. For we all’ know what forests invah to us and to 
humanity in general. 
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During the whale ‘of Nis ile the Baren’wrote and spoke af botanical 
rhatiers, which will always be important in science and inchistry, Te him 
the vegetation invested ur earth yath heauty and an abundance oi all thar 
we need, tor he said one day! 

“The plant warld gives us fuel, food, drink and houses to live in, 
clothes. medtcine, scents and many ‘other “aod things” 

(¥es, some of those good ihing’s have become apparent in our plastic age, 
ai which this eminent thinker conid not have had any possihle knowledge !) 

Mueller, althougl German born, was es good and as truce an Australian 
@s there ever was. A loyal British subject, be loved Austrahu deéarly—the 
taud that gave hnn back his anmaired health, the land that enabled him to 
became an explorer, a geographer and above all ahé of the world greatest 
botanists. 

Confucius said) “L have the fidelity of a dog and am treated Tike one.” 
The Baron's fife as Goverment Rotanist was certainly not a bed of roses. 
Jt was made wnnecessarily thorny by politicians te wham science was a 
blank page, hut to whom ‘'Z.s.d2" meant everything. But whe Baron remained 
farthiul ta his trust, and ta be faithful under such conditians is to be great 
indeed. He was a kind of mental giant with the heart of a child; a man of 
hwehly sensitive, inherently poetic, nature, His may speeches and lectures 
breathe lyrical prose, while even his Latin field labels on plant specimens 
read with a hit. How 7 treasure the memory of my friendship with such 
2 mau! 


WOODEND EXCURSION 

On Novembee 17, 195], an excursion to the Woodend-Macedon area was 
attended by 78 members and friends, 

With a very fine day. an enjoyable time was spent, as there was “an 
abundance of wildAowei's gtrowme along the way, ‘Travelling by train to 
Woodend, the walk was along tbe railway line near the foot of Mt. Macedon, 
through timbered country to Macedon station, 4 distance of five miles. 

Flowers, numerous most of the way, included Bulbine budbosa, Postolepis 
acuminata, Stylidinm graniaifolina, Piuelea humilis, Helichonsuar scorpi- 
aides, Ruvchaydia wnbellate, An interesting plant was the Tall Daisy 
¢ Braghycome diverstfolia), growing in swampy ground. 

The protection given te many plants by the absence of grazing ut the 
railway reserve was very sloticeable. 

=D SL, 


ERRATICS 


On the Coimatiai excursion: (how de vou pronounce: thig nante?) Mr. 
Baker showed us ample evidence of the glacial age in Australia. Same 
of the rocks collected, which did not ht with others in the-area, may have 
teen. transported by glaciers fram the Antarctic or from land to the west 
of Tasmania now sunk beneath the waves. 

These rock sarnples, know as erratics, bring te mind two other famous 
érratics. One, known, as “The Stranger’ and estimated to weigh about one 
Inthdred: tons, is situated at Derrimal, about stx miles on the Bendigo side 
a Heathcote. lt consists of ‘a Lype of granite not known elsewhere in 

igtaria - 

The other is situated in the. Public. Gardens at Queenstown, New-Zealand, 
ryan attractive cape which projects out inta Lake Wakatipy, This large 
erratic Has heh fnseribed fo serve as a inemorial tw Captain Scatt of 
immortal Antarctic fame, - 4 ; 

—A, ER. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meetins of the Club was heid at the National 
Herbarium on Monday. February 11, 1952. The President, My. 
E. EF. lord, wasn the chair and about 180 members and friends 
aitencded, 

Members stood in silence in reverence to our late King George VI. 

The President extended a warm welconu to visitors and 
expressed pleasyre ut seeing a number of members present who 
have heen table tg attend meetings for some time. ‘ 

The following were elected and welcomed to the Club as 
Ordinary Members: Misses L. M. Kurth and K. E. McEwen, 
Messrs, F. S, and G, Harwoad, 

At this stave the President asked the Director of the National 
Museum to present the Australian Natural History Medallion to 
Mr, Tarlton Rayment. 

Mr. R.T. M, Pescott, before making the presentation, spoke of 
the imericulous research'into the life and habits of bees, wasps and 
thrip undertaken bw Mr. Tarlton Rayment, whose writings accom 
panied by a wealth of illustrations of great accuracy will be an 
outstanding monument to hin for all time. 

Mr. Rayment thanked My, Pescott, Mr. J. K. Moir, O.B.E. (the 
donor) and members of the Club, stating that he was very happy 
at receiving lionour fron fellow naturalists. 

‘The Secretary announced that the General Meeting for March 
will be held on ‘Tnesday, March 11, 1952, and the date of the 
meeting in April will be notifiedt in chie course. 

The Secretary reac a letter from Mr. G. A. Hebditch, Hon. Sec- 
relary of Brigsh Tmpire Naturalists Association, inviting 
members of this Club to forwarl short articles on Awstralian 
subjects jor publication in their journal Cousstryside. Mr. 
Hehditch vave his address as 92 Rydes Hill Road, Guildford, 
England. 

The President drew the attention of members to a petition being 
prepared for the prevention of destruction of the small colony of 
Tasmanian Blue Gums at Lurne and requested members to grye 
their support by signing. 

At the President’s invitation, Messrs. Gabriel, Scott and 
Burston spoke briefly of their exhibits, 

Mr. Rotherham. w member of the Melbourne Camera Club, 
invited menibers to attend meeting held at 123 Little Collins 
Street, Melhourne, on the last Monday in each month to give 
advice and assistance in the photography of Natural History 
subjects. 
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‘The guest speaker for the evening was Mr. Tarlion Rayment, 
who chose as his subject “A Wasp Will Save the Sheep”. After 
recounting how he caine to study the wasp, Mr, Rayment told of his 
distevery that the wasp catches and kills blowtlies—one of the 

test pests of the sheep iidustry—and outlined his plan to 
re-establish the balance of nature by establishing aumerous 
reserves of one acre for wasps throughuut the sheep country Me- 
Rayment illustrated his lecture by showing his detailed drawings 
of the wasp projected through the epichascope. 

Members’ interest aud appreciation were apparent by the hearty 
applause that followed tke lecture. 

EXHIBITS 

PLOWERS: Bursoria spinosa, Calophanuns gilesi, Humeo elegans, 
Pittosparian viombifohinn (rag Botanig Gardens—K. Atkins, (Benufortia 
sparsa—J. 5, Seaton. Hume clegaus—Mrs. Lewis. Seeds of Padorca 
pandorans “Wong vine --Mr. Swaly. x : 

SHELLS: Cypraca angnateta Gmelin (the Victorian Cowrv) showing 
the stages of growth—Mr. C. J Gabriel, 

ARTEFACTS: “Blanks” for artefacts fran aboziginal quarry on Mt. 
Wilham—<A,. Burston, 

HARVESTMEN) Male and fentale specimens of Opilionids, new species 
Spinicras stewart: from Mt, Buffalo, 4,900 iect—Tarlion Rayment, 

CENTRAL AUSTRALIAN SPECIMENS: (a) Rocks of the Centre, 
(b) Fassits from the Ordovician from’ Henbury, te} a stab of Ayers Rock, 
(d) Honey ants—M,. Kathleen Woodburn, 


DATE OF MEETING—PLEASE NOTE CAREFULLY 
As the hall is not avoilable, the meeteng in Aprit hos been brought 
larward to MONDAY, APRIL 7, and not April 19 a5 published Jost month. 


THE AMATEUR’S MICROSCOPE 
A Review 
By A. D. Harpy 


About the imiddie of the 17th centuey anda little later dian the invention 
ef a primitive form of compound microscope, the Dutch naturalist Antonius 
van Leeuwenbock, tsewe a sample tens, discovered ‘animalcolie’ itv stagnant 
water. Since then the use of the aicrescope in biological research has 
advanced with improvements a1 the mechanics until, by means of the electron 
Microscope and correspondingly improved metheds oi illummation, objects 
having a diameter of Jess than the |/60,000 inch may be effectively seen. 

The Amatew's Microscope by R, F, E. Miller (Percival Marshall & Co 
Lrd., Londan, 1951, 7/6) ia a very useful guide for a beguner. The author 
has devoted 13f pages of Jetterpress und iustrations ii) seven chamers to 
"Brief Early History of the Micrascope’, ‘Simple Optics of the Mucroscape’, 
‘Accessories. ‘The Micrascope in Use’, ‘Making your own Microscope’ and 
‘The Preparation of Specimens’, together with an ‘Appendix’ in which 
tere is an illustrated description af dhe electron microscope and, by way of 
indication of its capabilities, a photograph of zine oxide smoke taken through 
one of these instruments, givin a magnification of 21000, 

Tins useful pocket-sized book can be confidently recommended for the 
guidance of those for whom the author hag intended il—the amateur—who 
will find specially informative the chapter on Optics ia which spherical 
aberration, focus, N\A, achromatism, ete, arc briefly and succintly explained. 
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‘THE SMALL BROWN AZURE 
( Ogyix atanes Feld) 
(Description and Notes on the Life History) 
By A. N. Borns, B.Sc, F-R,E.S., and & Anos 


Early in November, 1949, a weck’s collecting trip 10 Kangarob 
Island, South Australia, was made with the main object of collect- 
ing specimens of this comparatively rare species of Ogyris, and, i ° 
possible, to find its life history stages. 

It has been recorded fronv the mainland of South Australia, 
where it is definitely # rare insect, Kangaroo Island, where most 
of the existing specimens have been taken (mostly by I’. Angel) and 
three poor specimetis from the Stirling Ranges, Western Australia, 
(Waterhouse. ) 

It appears to occur maimly on the eastern part of the island,” 
and was contmonest in the viciuity of Kingscote, Cygnet River 
(near the airfield) and Emu Ridge slong the mam southern road. 

The butterflies usually appear on the wing about 10 a.m, and 
continue in evidence throughout the warwer part of the day, dis- 
appearing again about 4 p.m, tn habits it resembles Ogyris tdina 
Hew, flying about three feet above the ground, on which it settles 
frequently, also on sticks and stones, I’, Angel pointed out a small 
Exocarpusike shrub which occurred plentifully where the butter- 
flies were flying, and stated that, ona previous visit to the tsland. 
he had seen u female burterfly crawling about on the stems and 
twigs of this plant, but jailed to find any eggs. We therefore 
assumed thar this might prove to be the foodplant, so I suggested 
that if we could find a species of Campanotus ant (similar to the 
une which is found with O. tdimo wateriowsers (Mules, Litele 
Desert, Victoria, 1945) in association with these plants, we might 
be successful in finding either larve or piipe, or both. Accordingly 
a scarch was made, and before long Campanotus ants wete found 
in nests at the hases of some of these shrubs, ‘Lhe second one 
examined yielded one larva, fully grown; and later; larva: and 
pupe were found in ethers) In each instance these were luvaterl in 
moist sandy soil, 1wo to three inches below graund level. and usually 
on the undersides of the roots below each ot which the aats had 
constructed an open gallery, Imatnediately on openmg up the shelter, 
the larva rapidly moved further into the nest apparently to avoid 
the hight. 

Enipty pupal cases were very rarely found, and it was sub- 
‘sequently discovered that very soon after the emergence of the 
butterfly, the empty shell was broken up by the ants.. The absence 
of larval excreta im the nests also interested us, and later investigs- 
tin showed that this ts temoved, and in some instances apparently 
eaten, by the ants, 
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Shrohs ae the bases of which one would expect fo find larvae oy 
puyxe were usually less than 18 in. high, devoid of seeds, and 
presented’ a “scavched"” appeavance, In the case of some sinall 
plants the whole thing seemed rewner) off uml dying. “This was 
found ta be due to the feeding hahirs of (he larvae which eat only 


the bask off the shoats and stems, so cultitig off the sap supply an? 


causing death by ripgharking. 

Most of the ants’ nests were stall avd confined to the rout 
aystem of a sitigle shrub, Int i several instances in stony gronnd 
where (he bushes were growing fatrly close to one another, the 
ants’ nests were yery large and extended front one Inish to anorher. 
Several of these were carefully examind, and larva anc pupae were 
locitted up tm two feet away irom any foodplant. Openiigs to the 
surface, however, occurred at intervals of several inches, so that 
any emerging burterfties would have ready access to the outside. 

The butterflies appear to have a long seasonal appearance, 
occurring on the wing fron late October until the end of Mavch, 
and as Tate as April on the Mainland. (Angel.) Alihough we have 
not actual specimens captured during October, some of those takeit 
in é¢arly November were nich worn, midicacing that they had been 
ilving fur some considerable time. Apparently the eggs deposited 
by the earty females emerge and pass thi'ough all the life stages 
curing ihe same summer. This was borne our by the fact that a 
few very small laryne were found on November 19. Two of these 
were taken for breeding experitients, and both were in the final 
instar by January $0. Provided that the auty are fed (candied 
honey was used) they will live for weeks, and at present most of 
ihe original ants taken during November are stil] alvve and active. 
The ant has bee idenufied as Myrmophyme (Campanotus) 
fexrnginipes Crawley. 

Thanks to Mr, A, MacKenzie, of Kingscote. whose kindiess 
made it possihle for uy to visi) many distant parts of che island, 
fresh sypphes of foodplam have been sent over by air. 

Ogyris olases was frst described by Felder in 1885. (Reise 
Novara Lepidoptera p. 217, pl, 28, figs. 1, 2, 3) and since that 
time cuinparatively few specimens have been added to collections. 
Up to 1914 Waterhouse and Jayell had exanined only 1) males 
and 5 females. 

Male, alove: BUTTERELY 


Forewing dull purple brawn, apex and inargins natrowly dark 
brown as far as dorsum. Ciha brown-black tipped white. 

Flindwing dull purple brown, apex and margins dark brown. 
Cilia brown-black tipped white. 7 

Reneath | 

Forewing dul! brown: a dark brown band beyond cell extending 


almost to dorsum, outer half of cell black divided with a bluish 
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Piate VII 


Upper: Imago, male and female 
Lewer: Larva and Pupa 
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ewhilé bar. inser half of cell with two narrow bintsh white bars. 
Hindwing dull brown with ohscure slightly darker markings. 


Fetilale, aheve, 


Forewing brown with a pale purple central area, « cream spot 
beyond cell, cilia brown black tipped white. 

" Hiidwing brown with a pale purple cereal area. Dorsum 
greyish, brawn heconing paler towards base, cilia lrown-black 
tipped white. 

Beneath: 

Forewing simular to the male but inclined to be suffised greyish, 
post-cellular area to darker discal band. cteat, 

Hindwing brawn slightly suffused grevish, with obscure darker 
inarkings which are very narrowly edged darker brown. 

Sometimes ‘freshly emerged females have a plum- coloured 
sufusion on the wniderside, 

Wren resting on the ground or ou dead sticks, the colour of rhe 
tinderside of the wings harmonises so perfectly with the surround- 
ings that unless one sees the actual spot where the jnsect has settled 
it 1s almost inipossible to locate unless happens to move, 


Hodtts: Does not fly on very dull or cold days, but will fly when 
disturbed if the weather is dull but warm, Appears on the wing from 
about 9.30 2.m, continuing until about4 pan. Flies about three feet 
fron the ground, setzles frequently, and is easily approached whet 
settled. Does not appear (a Aly far From the breeding grounds, and 
is detinitely local. mot seeking foodplants awav jroin the usiil 
haunts. 


TLarva 

laength approx 3 in. to lin, 25 nm 

Colour, creamy white, inclined to be semi-translucent towards 
the anterior end of the body: suffused pinkish brown or dull orange 
due to the colour of the underlying tissues showing through the 
skin which appears seni-transparent. Dorsal line othreous, pul- 
salting ; most conspicuaus in segments 3 ta 9 inclusive. Segments 
6, 7, 3 and sometimes 9 show a suffused yellowish markmg dorso- 
laterally. “lhe first segment has a shiaing brown depressed 
diamond shaped marking down the centre of which runs 2 very 
narrow whitish imedian Jine, This segment also bears a few 
pale brownish hairs, Anal sepments depressed and carrying 
dorsally a pule brown irrepular shaped matking, the colour af 
which is due to the presence of tninute granulate spots. Several 
pale brows hairs occur alemg the edge of this segment, these are 
<lirected outwards. Pre-anal segment produced laterally into two 
torret shaped processes (similar to those occurring in the larva of 
O. genavewr) which are pale brownish white at their apices 
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Spiracles black, conspicuous. Each seginent carries one or two 
brownish hairs dorsally, there are usually two on Nos. 2 and 3 
and 9 and 10, aiid generally one on cach side of the others. Later- 
ally each segment has one or two brownish white haors, directéd 
outwards. Head brownish white, retractle; mouth parts dark 
brown, Ventral surface of body creamy white, translucent, 
suffused pinkish brown in segments 2 to 5 due to internal 
colouration showing through the skin. Thoracic legs translucent 
brownish white, darker and more opaque at the tips. Prolegs and 
anal claspers creamy white and hearimg numerous short brownish 
hairs, hooks black, 

Larve very active when disturbed, avoid light hy crawling deeper 
inte the recesses of the ants' nest, Ants are in constant attendance 
with the Jarve, the major forais of the workers seeming ta be 
mostly in demand. Feeding is at night when the bark of the 
shoots and twigs is eaten. 

_Pura 

Length 4 in, to # in, 12-14 mm, Attached by the tail and a 
central silken girdle. 

Colour, pale yellowish brown with a faint whitish ‘bloam’. 
Abdominal segments dorsally with a median darker brown longi- 
tudinal dorsal line. Abdomen strongly curved forwards thus 
constricting fhe segments ventrally ; apex of anal segment truncate, 
slightly darker in colour and carrying a few brown hook-like seta. 
When newly formed, pups are translucent and creamy yellow in. 
colour, gradually darkening to pale yellowish brown within a day 
or two, As development proceeds, the eyes assume a slaty brown 
colour, this gradually extends ta the region of the legs and 
antenne, A couple of days before emergence the whole pupa 
becomes slaty black, and just prior fo emergence assumes a pale 
slaty grcy linge due to the enclosed insect losing contact with the 
walls of the pupal shell. 

The butterflies almost mvariably emerge between the hoturs of 
10 am..and neon, and do not suspend themselves for wing 
development until after they have crawled some considerable dis- 
tance into a foodplant or simular situation. Jt seems necessary for 
them to craw) some distance it they are to develop the wings 
satisfactorily, This has since been demonstrated from breeding 
experiments: where specimens have emerged withour being able 1a 
crawl at Jeast two feet after leaving the pupa, the wings have failed 
to expand. ; 

Foonrpant : Choretvuns glomeratunt (Sautalacex) Commun 
Sour Bush. re 

Locaivies; Kangaroo Island: Kingscote, Cygnet River, Emu 
Ridge, and Rocky River. Mainland; Moonta and Gootwa, Sonth 
Australia, also Stirling Ranges, Western Australia, ’ 
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JOHN McCONNELL BLACK 
. 55-4951 
(An Omtvary, by T R. N, Lorian, Adelaide) 


Tt i rare indved that anyone has the oppartuuily of reaching the higlvest 
poritian possible in one’ selected Vacation, therefore how excraardinarily rare 
5s it for 4 nian to achieve this dittinction twine in a Hfetine, Such 9 man 
was Jahn McConnell Black who died in his 97th year, working might up 
to the last. cat December 2, 1951. 

Mr. Black was born in Wigtown, Scotland, and received Jus ecdieation 
firstly at the Wigtown Granwnar School ait tater at the Edinburgh Academy, 
zt Taunton College School and finally in Dresden, Germany. He migrated 
to South Australia in 1877 and for five year: was farming at Darcota m 
the lower north 

Relinauisting the fan, he held, between the years of 1883 ra 1902, 
various imporiant positions on the staff of Hansard, The Registry and 
The Advernser, and even today sime of Black's editorials, written many 
Years ago, aré qtioted. When the South Australian Parliament met for 
the first time in the present Asserohly Bustding jn 1889 Black was present 
asa Hansard reporter. « . 

Almost S30 years aga, haying reached the peak ot lus profession in the 
newspaper and editorial world he retired to devatée his Poll time to the 
study of South Acstralian native and naturalized plants. He published 
The Nataralised Flore of South Austealta in 1909. In the same year His 
first paper appeared in Tvemsartons of the Ruvat Society of South Austratia, 
and 44 were io follow. In 1922, the consummation of his researches was 
tealized as part ane of the lore of Sonth Australia which was completed in 
four parts by June. 1929. This inimediately brought Black to the fare of 
aystematic botanists within the Commanwealth, and his work was acclanmed 
aot only locally but averseas as well—he Lecame the doyen of Australian 

ayists. ; 

In 1927 he was appointed honorary Jecturer in systematic botany at the 
University of Adelaide. Representing the Adelaide University, The Royal 
Society of South Australia and the Melbourne Botanic Gardens at the 
International Botanical Congress in 1930, he had a further opportunity of 
discussing inany critical specimens with foremost systematists in England 
and on the Continent. The Linnean Society, during this visit, accorded him 
an hover and made him au Associate. c 

His work braoghr him farther distinctions and these included the Sir 
Josep Verca Medal, the Australian Natural IJistory Medallion, the Mueller 
Meda) and the Clarke Memorial Medal. He was made a tmeinber of the 
Most Excellent Ordec of the British Enipire by HLM, the King in 1942 in 
recognition of His cutstandirur work. Until advancing vears made it inypera- 
tive for him to conserve his strength he took am active part in the affairs 
of the Royal Society and its Field Naturalists? Section, of which he was 
@ chairman 

At the age af 8, when most would have considered thal they had more 
then anaply justified their existence, Blacks brought out the first part of the 
second edjjion of his Flora (19445, the second part was issued in 1948 
The whole ot the first eclition had been re-written and enhanced with many 
extra iDustrations; mumerous mew records for the State were added (as 
welf as extended local distributions) wad several new species ileseriberl. One 
must record, too, the debtof pratitude al) owe to Miss ML Rayimant who was 
Mr Black's constant! companion for a great number of years and who nobly 
assisted him in proof reading aad Wustrating his work, 

On several aectasions when the writer visite] Mr, Black he was always 
charmed by the courteous, wowssuming manner, the deep interest he took 
in ull aspects of scientific work, especially the ee-establishment of the State 
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herbariun at (he Botanic Garden Adelaide whieh he was haping to see, and 
the forthright dispesitian with reward to bie own ayork, all decisicns beng 
clear-cut and vasily defined. He was an accomplished linguist and knew 
katt, French, German, Malian, Spanish and Arabic, and the knowledge ot 
these helped bin considerably im his work. At all times he enjayet meeting 
people, provided they alsa were interesred in hovany and plants. ' 

Tle warked to the end ard had just completed Phinibagniecar, with 1 
lengthy discussian concerning the merits of such nantes as States and 
Linon, when he suddenly collapsed, Part three will be pblishéed as 
fran Meliooer Lo Pluntbaginacen. 

Tt is to be regretted (andl it is we who are the losers) that he dic nat 
matte to curniplete the Jul four parts af the secoud editiag of his work. 
He bas left copiois potes and evervone will bo Celighited fo knew taat 
Professar J. B Cleland auc Miss C..M. Eardley ol Adelaide University 
have camnienesd inviiediately ro edit these and complen: the ureessacy work 
for mart Tatir. 


PROTECTED WILDFLOWERS 


A lisavy fine recently imposed at Stawell for removing (hryptomete from 
a forest resei'vé in the Grampians raises the question of whether a jaw should 
be passed m Victora tio vrevent the sale of native Howers. 

Ty the casé merlioned, a seen-lrailer triek wae uted ang a) procuring ‘cut 
flowers mauy pants hac been pulled out by the roots, When appresended, 
the driver claimed to have ubtained the thryptomene fron private property, 
but he was later intercepted by-forestry officers wile removing it from a 
Forest reserve, 

[ff the sale of wiklMawers were prohibited it would he easier ey prevent 
such cases, and would be a further step in the preservation of our rapidly 
vanishing native fora, —A.EB. 
Note from J. Ros Garnet (Secretary, National Mornients and Parks 

Conmnittee ) l 

The inadequacies of the Viecortan Wild Flower and Native Phints Pro- 
fection Act have been tlle subject of Trecquent disenssion sinone tature-lovers, 
wid the Council ofthe F-NALV. has, on more than tne-oecasion in recent 
years, considered proposals for making the provisions of the Act more effective 
than they are wow. 

Sone time agooa uumber of these propusals was placed before the 
Minster of Forests who, through the Forests Commission, adminiaters the 
Act. The praposals did NOT inclede a crecommendation to pronihit the ale 
07 wildflowers but, rather. to license rt. The licer4mg system has been sound 
to be effective in New South Wales where 2ome of that State's spectacular 
wildtowers, in danger of extinetion prior to the introduction of Uhe system, 
are now noticeable ve-aszerting themsclyes. 

A tag showing the license number should be attached Ww ay accompany. 
eacy Jot disposed of tu the retailer. It should be incumbent-on the gathorer 
in produce his licese ah tlemmand and for the eller to réveal the license 
number relating ta the wildflowers mn sale. 

The Ave should. (urthermoare, provide for a penalty of withdrawal or 
suspension of such licence when it can be shown that the licensee has 
gathered any wiklflowers haying the whele pr part of the rool system, 
attached. This provision would tend tn retluce careless picking. 

A vumber of our wildflowers is now ciltivated o a conmuercial basis 
and io such ¢ullivators tese additional provisious would clearly impase no 
hardship. Obvinus!y a oraperty owner, intending cto clear his larvl ae whictr 
protected wildflowers Wappened to aceur, would pot be hable for any 
penalty under the second provision unless, after rooting out the plants, he 
should elect ta sell thew as cut Rowers for decorative purposes. 


rt Protected Wild lerers ist 


le is felt that any difficulty that night arise’ fallowing Infringements hy 
emplovess of the licensee could be overcome by providiug that sath 
employecs carry a written authority franr the Heensee ou winch should be 
endorsed the date ind the name, address dod Neence mintber of the license 
emplornig him, 

Ne Act shoul! colmmuc to perinit the propagation for horticultural sod/or 
commercial purposes of protected wildflowers. The requirement of a permit 
for privare individuals to callert from Cruwn Lands and a heence tor 
dealers, irrespective of the source of their material. would tend to restrain, 
the irresponsbie aud encourave (he responsible folk, r+ : 

The imposition ot heavy fines is claimed to be an inelfective deterrent to 
those who Aout the Act The prospect af cancelation of a leence and the 
consequent temporary or permanent profirdition from engaging jn that forma 
of Insstness is likely ta We a far more effective deterrent (han a fine because 
its implications, while not so obvious, could be far more severe. 

Thrypomene is not a yanishiug species because public demand foe it has 
encouraged its hortienltural propagation. What must he watehed is the 
vandal aud irresponsible trafficker who, uiless constrained by Iaw amf 
Public Gpiica, will despot our Jowehest fern gullies amd (lie best vf our 
floral bushlands 


MORE ABOUT SANDALWOOD 

Ir. Margaret Chattaway's interesting mdqes, "With a cargo af ivorey— 
sandalwaod—anl sweer white wine” [J?tet, Nat. 68: 173 (Web, 1952)]. tuld 
something of the romahee bebind man's ulihzastion bf scented sandalwood 
tunbers through the ages. The subyect has lenig intriguéa mit, so perhaps a 
few additional seraps of information may mot be our of place here. F 

Any of the 24 known species af Saiatian Cwhich naw includes the 
quandonys, Lorimerly classed as a distiet gels Jingaiie) las a pale, mare 
or less fragrant wood. There arc seven endemic Australian species, seven 
more endemic in the Hawaiian islands, and the remuining tei are seatvered 
dn slands fram Juva to Juan Permnaadez (5, feruaide stain is naw presumed 
extinct}. The first one to be conimercialized was white sarlahyoord 
(So atbin) of tinuted natural distesuiion between Timor une casi¢en Javits 
but ia 1700 began the exploitation of Wiahy CS. freveluetiasian), endeinie on 
Oahu Island, Hawaii This trade reached its peak in the JB20's when as 
mitch as 400,000 dollars’ worth per annwy was being shipped ta Chia. 

Sanrlalwnod became the chief article of commerce jn Hawaii, Where the 
Nalive kings made at a rove] monopaly and Ievied taxes on their people un 
terins of suudalwood, even ships were purchased from abroad for au equal 
or a doutile tonnage of the fragrant wood. Trecs were destroved so rect. 
lessty that the species seemed duomed to extinction; but fortunately today 
S freyeetiamnn has recovered 30 far as w be abundant dn many parts of 
Qahu, fornnrgy the lower forest at about 10M) feet altnude, and it enjoys 
protection throunhout the Territurial Forest Reserves. (See Pacific Science 
1; 5-20, Jan. 1947}, 

Both $. spfcatiy (Svan River sundahwoodt) and S. Javecentatine Coorthern 
sandulwaow) have Geen exploited m Anstralia, chiefly in the Veestern State 
where four tons weee sc abroad as carty as 1846. Up to 1940. 44 753175 worth 
of the wood had heen exported from the Commonwealth Cinainly to Chins). 
the ayerage annual qutput for the years 1919-1924 bem 10,542 tons. then 
valued at £201,148; LOU DOG Ib, af xandalwood ail was cistilled here m LOS0. 
Most supplies within 300 miles of Perth have now beenine exhausted bat 
the Western Austvabayn Forests Department Has taken steps to re-establish 
Sautalwa spreatins in parts of its old halatat, 5, obtasifelinn, ranging ico 
far Eastern Victoria to tropical Queensland, yields au iniurior timber. (See 
Keni Bulletin 0935, pp 165-195—'The Structure of Sonie Sandalwoods’') 

—LAW, 
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WHAT, WHERE AND WHEN 


General Excursions: 

Saturday, March 22—Motor Coach Exeursion to Mount William and 
Mollison's Creek, Subjects: Aboriginal artefacts, Geology and Botany. 
Teader: Mr. Burston, Coach leaves Batman Avenue 8 aan, Bring two 
meals, Reserved seat bookings, 18/-, with Mr. K. Atkins, Botanic 
Gardens, South Yarra, S.E.1. 


Preliminary Excursions: 

Friday, April 25, to Suuday, April 27, Britannia Creek three-day excursian. 
Subjects. Birds and Botanv. Leader: Miss M. Elder, Friday! 8.25 a.m. 
Warburton train from east end, No. 1 platform, Flinders Sercet. Boole 
second single to Westhurn, Cur mecting train’ to carry packs. Walle 
of 6 miles tg M.\W_W.C. Hut, accommodates six people; good camping 
sites near ad cars can go to hut except in wet weather. Bring all 
necessary food. Sunday: Return hy 7 pm. bus from “Theks Corner 
which is 4 miles front hit. Names to Miss M. Elder, 17 Adelaide 
Street, Malvery, S.E.3, U 7297 


Group Fixtures: | 

Sunday, March 16—~Botany Discission Group Excursion to North Williams- 
town. Subject: Mangroves, Leader: Mrs. M, Phiches. 1.10 pm. 
train from Flinders Street, alight North Williamstown, Brieg afternaon 
tea, 


Monday, March 31—Rotany Discussion Group, Royal Sacety’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday, April 1—Geology Discussion Group, Royal Society's Hall, 8 p.m. 
Thursday, May 1—-Wildfower Garden Group, Royal Society's Hall, 8 pm, 


— 


NATIVE PLANTS PRESERVATION GROUP 


Tr consequence of grawing interest in preservation and the extent of the . 
active support whicl comes from Assaciates, the Group has dissolved, to 
form ia Soeicly witch nay inchide as members any supporters af 
preservation. 

The Native Plants Preservation Society of Victoria bas assumed rhe 
obligations of the Group and will carry on the work. 

The. Society meets on the third Tuesday in the manth at 8 fim. ar 3 
Denham Place, Traralk. 


RESEARCH ON THE FUNGUS ‘OLACKFELLOW’S BREAD’, 


Important research has been undertaken by the C.5.1.8.0., Plant and 
» Soils TLaberatorvy, Brisbane, on the onderground fungus, Polvporans 
mmvlitere, or “Blackfel!ow's Bread’. Satnples of the fresh sclerotia, also 
fruiting bodies of the species, are wrgently required. Viele waturalists, par- 
ticularly thoye living: in the country where the fungus is known ta occur, 
would perferm a service if they collected specimens ta send fo the Research 
Officer, Plant and Sails Laboratory, C.S.LR.O., Brisbane. Tt is cssuntial 
to obtain samples in a fresh condition, so they should be forwarded per 
air mail. Any out-of-pocket exduises in the collection and transmission 
of the fungus will he reimbursed to the sender, TWurther particulars are 
obtainable from Mr. IE. Stewart (Tel FU 1096)- 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meeting of the Club was held at the National 
Herbarium on Tuesday, March 11, 1952. The President, Mr. 
E, E. Lord, was in the Chair, and about 170 members and 
friends attended. 

The following were elected and welcomed to the Club as 
Ordinary Members: Messrs. R. G. Weminy and C, G. Gipps; as 
joint Ordinary Members: My. and Mrs, Parkin; and as a 
Country Member: Mr. V. Jacobs. 

The Secretaty announced that the next General Meeting will 
be held on MONDAY, APRIL 7, 1952, the first Monday in 
the month, as the Ordinary Meeting night falls on Easter 
Monday. : , 

The Secretary advised thar, according to the Club’s By-Laws 
and Regulations, members must give two months’ notification of 
any business they wish discussed at the Annual General Meeting 
to be held oh peice Nominations for Office Bearers must be 
handed in by Monday, April 7, 1952, Wominations for the 1952 
Australian Natural History Medailion niust alsa be handed in 
hy that date. 

The President announced that Mr. Tarlton Rayment had 
donated twelve copies of his back “Magles and Earthlings” to 
the Club for sale at 5/- per copy. proceeds to zo ta Club funds. 

The President advised that the C.S,1,R.0,, Plant and Sails 
Laborstory, Brisbane, have undertaken research on the fungus 
“Glackfellow's Bread’ (Polyporous myliiae) and are urgeatly in 
need of fresh specimens, Members desiring to assist are 
requested to forward specimens by air mail to Mr. Webb, Plant 
and Soils Laboratory, C.S,1.R.0., Brisbane. Any expenses 
incurred in obtaining and forwarding such speciinens will be 
reimbursed. 

The speaker for the evening was Mr, Edmund Gill, Paleonto- 
logist of the Melbourne Museum and a member of the Club. Me. 
Gill, who chose as his subject “Geology and the Antiquity of the 
Aborigines", drew a graphic geological picture of early Melbourne 
and the Port Fairy/Warrnamibool district and spoke of the fascinat- 
ing restarch into the history of the Aborigine, who came to 
Australia via the Malayan Peninsula and New Guinea towards 
the end of the Pleistocene Age. “Mr. Gill iltustrated his talk with 
slides and several paintings of early Melbourne shown through 
the epidiascope, and two colour films—“The Story of Melhourne’s 
Rivers” and “Warrnambool District”, 
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Members’ interést and appreciation were apparent by the hearty 
applause that follawed the lecttre. 
~ The President thanked Mr. Gill ior his very interesting lecture, 
and was. supported by Mr. Baker, 

The meeting concluded at 9.50 pam, 


EXHIBITS 


FLOWERS—Pressed specunens of plants from Mount Buffaio Cincluding 
(Fetinea mipelleri, frst record ior Jocality), and from Mallacoota Telet— 
Mr, H. Stewart. Alpine cushion plants from Great Lake, TasmaniamMr. 
V. Miller. Flowers trom Lake Mountain—Mr. H. Haase. Bushy Club- 
moss (Lycopodtum denswin}, South Gippsland—Miss M. Wigan, Sweinsana 
procutubens—Mr. Jennison. 

NEST—Deserted nest of Song-thrust found in Bottlebrush growing on 
the grave of Baron vg Mueller, in ‘St. Kilda Cemetery—Mr. H, Stewart, 

MINERALS—Salt crystals trom Altona—Mr. Hanks, Collection .of 
speciners——Miss E. C. Carberry, 

FOSSILS—Whalehone, sharks’ teeth and figh reniains fron Beaumaris 
Mr. R. Davidsor. Similar material from Grangeburn, Hatmilton—Mr. D- 
efrey. Exhibit trom National Muscum of fossils from Keilor and 

estern District—Mr. E. Gilt. 


ARTEFACTS—Aboriginal artefacts from Mt. Buller-—-Mr. P. Fisch, 


WHAT, WHERE AND WHEN 


General Excursions: 


Easter Monday, April 14—-Hurst Bridge to Wattle ‘Glen, § mile walk. 
Subject: General Natural History. Leader: Mr, K, Atiins. 10,15. a.m, 
Hurst Bridge train, Prince’s Bridge. Book second return Hurst Bridge. 
Bring one meal and a snack, 


Friday, April 25-Sunday, April 27—Britarmia Creek, three-day excursion. 
Subjects; Birds and Botany. Leader: Miss M. Elder. Friday, 8.25 a.m, 
Warburton train from east end No, | Plattorm, Flinders Street. Book 
second single to Westhurn. Car meeting train to carry packs. Walk 
of 6 miles ta M.W.W.C. Hut, accommodutes 6 people; good camping 
sites near, and cars can go 10 hur except in wet weather. Bring all neces- 
sary food. Sunday, return by 7 p.m. bus from TE Corner, 4 miles from 
Bt ne to Miss. M. Elder, 17 Adelaide Street, Malyern, S.E3, 


Preliminary Notice: Saturday, May 24. You Yaugs, Bus Excursion. Sub- 
jects: Birds and Eucalypts’ Leader; Mr. E, Hanks. Bus leaves Batman 
Avenue. 830 a.m. Bookings, 8/-, with Mr. K. Atkins, Botanic Gardens, 
South: Yarra, $.E,1, 


Group Fixtures; : 
Monday, April 22—Botany Discussion Group, Royal Society’s Hall, 8 pi 
Thursdzy. May 1—Wild Flower Garden Group, Royal Saciety’s Hall, & p.m. 
Tuesday, May 6—Geology Discussion Group, Royal Socicty’s. Hall, 8. p.m. 
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THE FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB OF VICTORIA. 
BY-LAWS, 


}. These By-laws shall be read and consteued im canjunction with 
and Supplenientary to the Articles of Association of the Club in 
accordance with Article 76. 


2. Any amendment, addition or rescission of any of these By-laws Amendment 
shall be published in the ietarian Naturalist wit hin two (2) months esmssion. 
of the chattge being effected. Stich publication shalf he additional to 
the requirement of Art, 76 that such notices be posted at the Regis- 
tered Office. 


3. Any perso having an interest in the study of natural history eeNesUD ay 
and who 1s prepared to Jurther the objects of the Club shail be eligible AF. beet 
for nonnnation as 2 member. ai 


4 (1) Nomination for membership ghall, be submitted on ‘the Nontination 

€lub's “Application fot Membership’ form on which shall appear [ . 
Membership. 

a suinmary of its objects and on which shall be entered the name 
and address. of the.ominee, the category of membership to whee 
the application refers, reference to the particular braieh (ei any) 
of natural history, in which the nominee is interested, and the sipma- 
tures of the nominee, his proposer and his seconder, and, 


_4 Gi). in the case of a nomination as a Junior Member, in addi- tine . 
tion the fontinee's age next birthday shall be stated, PRI REE 


5. ‘Both the propose? and scconder of a nomination for member- Rrapsest ; 
ship shall be financial members of at Jeast two {2) years standing. Seetuider. 

6. The Annual Subscription. of a inember shall be due and payable Subseriptions 
(2) immediately on election or (b) on the first day in May in cach mh Vi, 1 
year as the case may be. The rates which shail be published each “- 
year in the Mictoriaiu Naturalist for the month of June are as 
‘fallows— | : 


% Ordinary Members Ee in tence +e ee Oo 
i. ©Joirt Ordinary Members -. BB, 2. & 2 6 
iii, Country Membérs: .. 2. 2. 22 ee ee | ee 
iv. Joim Country’ Members .. 4) 22 2 a. 1 7 6 
w. Jmbor Member .. .. -, |. . #. 5 0 
wi. Junior Member, who vlects to receive the : 
> Fietarian Natwrafist .. 02. as 3 15 0 
vir. Life Member (¢ with: an adjustment ay i 
provided in Art, 6 {e]) ti 4S - 20 0 0 


? ti) Each Life Member, Ordinary Member, Country Menpher Receipt of 
and Elonorary Mernher of the Club shall he entitled to receive Pearen 
without extra charge one copy of each Mickorian Naturalist pub~ ree 
Lise during the currency of his subscription (Art. 11). 


7 (ii). A. Junior member who elects ta do so shall on payment 
“of the additional sum uf 10/+ be entitled to receive one copy of €ach 
Vielovian Naturalist published during the currency of his subscription 
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Subseriphoue 
45 Journal. 


Exchange and 
‘ree List, 


Reenrd of 
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7 (iii), A non-member of the Club on payment in advance of 
the sum of 28/- shall be forwarded, post free, one copy of each 
Victorian Nathralist published during the currency of his subscription. 
Posting shall be discontinued at the end of this term and tot resumed 
until the subscription has been renewed, 


7. tiv). At the direction rf the Council the [’tetorian, Naturalist 
shall be nade available without charge to approved Institutions, 
Oreunizations and individuals 3£ possible on au exchange basin 


7? Ce). A record of the Exchange List and Free List shall be 


Exchange and bent by the Tibrarian, Such lists shall be reviewed at Jeast tricnnially 


Freee Tist, 


Removal front 
Mailing ist. 


Unfaancial 
Members. 


Reminder to 
Members in 
Atrears 


Changes in 


by the Council or by a Committee appointed by the Council. Recome 
inendalions arising cat of such review shall be considered at the April 
Meeting of the Council, 


8 (i). A member who fails lo pay ot renew hiy Annual Subserip- 
tion within 3 months of the duc date may have his name remayed 
from the Mteloriims Nateralist Mailing: List, and the Treasurer shall 
report Ny the nex Council meeting the names of all members so 
removed. 


& (i). A ntember whose Aniual Subscription i¢ ih arrear for 
more than twelve months shall be regarded as unfinanctal and liable 
to have his name removed from the Register uf Members and from 
the Mailing List. The Treasurer shall table a fist of unfinancial 
members at the Council Mecting in August of each year. 


8 (ii). The Council may delegate to the Treasurer the task of 
isstting to rhentbers 2 iornial reminder regarding overdue suibseriptions, 
Failure fa issue such reminder shalf nat bc a valid reason for nan- 
feyment by a member who is in arrear. i 


9, Changes in time and places of any General Meeting shall be 


Time and Place announced either at a General Meeting or by publication in the 


of Meetings. 


Use wl Cluk 
Premises and 
Property. 


Authority for 
Removal of 
Property. 


ise. 
bea! 
Toots. 


Expenditure 
by Librarian. 


Club's Journal, 


1 (i), The premtses for the time being nceupied by the Club 
and the property of the Club housed therein including the Ibraty 
shall be available for the use of members only at such times a5 
such premises or property are available for yn authorized meeting 
of the Cluh or of one of its Branches, Groups or Sections or when 
one or more officers of the Counc] are in attendance or at auch other 
times ag yay be authorized hy the Council. 


10 dit). No property of the Club including librury books and 
publications shall be removed from the Club's premises without the 
knowledge and approval of the Librarian or other authorized person. 


40 fii} The maximum period of retention of Nbrary books by 
horrewers without ronewul shall be 2 months after which a fine of 
2/- per month shall be payable to the Librarian, ‘The imaxintum 
period of any Joan shall be six ranths, 


10 fiv), The Librarian, without reference to the Council, shall 
he entitled to spend up to five pounds (45) int any one financial year 
on the purchase of books for the library providing that the expen: 
ditwre on any one item shall not without the sanction of the Council 
exceed two guineas (£2/2/-). 
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V1. ‘The contributor of a paper to the Wictorion Natyralist shall Remstations 
be entitled ta a maximum of three (3) free copies of the Journal te Vretoman 
' . ‘ har ners ° . Naturalist, 
which: contains Ms contribution, Application for such coptes shall 

be made ta the Librarian. 


12, ‘Linless specifically authorized hy the Council, the Club shall ®eprints. 
not be responsible for the payment for reprints of any papers or ' 
articles contributed to the P’ietoriom Nahivaliet. 


13 G), Lhe loan of atiy, block tised for the réproduction of iltag- Ulustration 
trations in the Victorian Naturalist shall be on such conditions and Blocks. 

at such fee as shall be fixed from time to time by the Council: No 

Block shall be foaned for publication without the approval of the 

owner of the copyrigh. 


13 (n), A record of the receipt, despatel, use and disposal or Record of 
Jean of such blocks shall be Irept by the Librarian, Blocks, 


14 Gi). 2S member causing wilful damage to any property belong- Damage to 
ing to the Club or for which the Club is responsible shall meur such Club Freporty 
Penalty as may he decided upon by the Council, The Goincil may Cate aT), 
feqiire such damage to be made good in default of which recourse “ ~ 
may be had ta the processes of Law and the offender may be sus- 
pended or expelled, : 


14 (il), The responsibilities and penaitios referred to in clanse Natuce 
14 (i) shall extend to public property, especially. property of natural Protection 
history interest, Crown Lands, National Parks, National Monuments, bY Members. 
Native Reserves, Wild Life Sanctuaries and the like and shall drelude 
Tespeonribility jor wildflower protection during field ¢xcursions, 


15 (i), Any person, whether a member or not, participating in Restyaint on 
an official field excursion shall not pwalher wildHowers. or other Excursionn. 
natural history specimens except on the authority of the leader or, 
tis deputy Cif acy) 


1S Gi), An Excursion Leader shall ba recognized for the time Reoyrsion 
being as represwiting the Cinb Leader. 


16. Authority to make public statements, ertker orally of i Pudtic 
aweiting, ou behalf o7 the Club shall he restricted to the President, Starcments 
Viee-Presidents atid Secretary of the Club and such other member oF oetalt 
47 metnbers as the Counci) fram time ta time may anthanze. aia dati 


17. The appointment of a proxy for a General Meeting of the proxy at 
Club (Arts, 27 and 28) shall be limited to a period not exceeding Generad 
tiwelye months. Tbe appointment shall take the form vf a nolice in Mestior. 
writiog signed by wie principal and addressed to the Secretary of 
the Club. Such notice shall indicate thé name and address of the 
proxy and the peciod and purpose for which He is to Ret as proxy. 


18. The appomenent of a proxy to act Yor any oue aember at Proxy 
meetings of Whe Council (Art. 39) shall be limited to two (2) Souneittors. 
successive sectings and such appointment shall be notified ta the 
Secretary of the Club in the manpier above prescribed: 


19. For the qurpases of the Income Tax Act and any other legal pubtic 
requircments the Seeretary of the Club shail be the Public Officer. Officer, 
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Hooks and 
Aceountss 
tArt, 60), 


Fornmtion of 
Group ar 
Section. 


Misutan of 
Group or 
Section 
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of Group or 
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Finance: of 
Gray. ot 
Seckion 
OFeers TH 
Group ar 
Section 
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Hravp or 
Scot. 
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Place for 
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Girona 
Mewaers 
Formanon of 
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tArr 44) 


' 


Use of Clab 
Radge by 
Branch. 
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2), The books and accounts of the Chth’s transactious shall be 
availahle on deniand for inspection by a fiyancial member of the 
Club only at a General Meeting, The demaml ine inspection shall 
be signed by the member making a demand and cousteraigned by 
two other Anaucial members, Such demand shall be delivered 1o 
the Secratary of the Club at least fourteen (14) days prior to 
the date of such meeting. 


21 fi}. On the jotnt representation of not less than six financial 
menthers.of the Club the Council may authorize the formation of a 
Group or Section within the Club jor ‘the purpose of its members 
meeting pericdically to pursue the study of a particular braych of 
natural history or in furchér any one of the objects: for which the 
Club is established, The menibers of a Group or Sectios shall be 
governed dy the Articles of Association and these by-laws insofar 
as they muy apply. 


21 (ii), Minutes of any meeting of a Groun or Seetian shall be 
kept by a Sceretary appninted for the purpose und such ntinules 
shall be made available to the Council on demand, 


2) ¢iij). The Secretary of the Group or Section shall subrail an 
anual report to the Couned mot later than the date of the General 
Meeting of the Club immediately preveding the Amal General 
Mecetiig. 


2) Gv) AU financial transacliows of a Group ov Sectiow shall 
be subject to the approval of Council. . 


21 (v). The Cotneil shall be informed of the wanies of the 
officers of a Group or Scetion immediate:y idollowing upou their 
clection or appointment. 


A (vi). A Group or Section may dishand at any time and SHALL: 
dooso if and wheu the attendance at six successive micetings of such 
Group or Section falls belew six. The Council shall be notified 
immediately such action ts either decided upon ar becamms necessary. 


2) fyi) The Council may make available a meeting place for 
the meinhers of a Group ur Section upor suck comditions ay it may 
thinks At. 


. 


22. A Group-shall consisr of niembers oi the Club only. 


23 fi). A Braneliof the Cluh may with the comieut of the Counc 
he established in any place outside the corporate himits of the City a 
Melbourne. Such Braneh sliafl he anvertied by its own members but 
its alms and objects shali nat be inconsistent wich those of the 
Glaho The Ciub shall not be responsible in any way for the tiabilities 
of = Branch. 4 


23 (i). Op payment fo the Club of such sum as shall be fixed 
by the Cauneil a member of a Branch shall be entitled to receive one 
copy of each Pictoriom Naturalist, pabished duriug the etwrency of 
such Suabseription ; 


23 (ni), The meinbers of a Branch shail be etifitied to the use 
of the Club badge provided the design shal) not We altered and that 
the ‘inseription shall be varied by the adilition of a word or letters 
identifying. che Breach. 
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23 (iv). The use of the Club Library by a meanber of a Branely Use of Club! 


shall be subject to the conditions applying to members of the Club. Liar? ty 


23 {v). Subject te the ysual discretion of the Fditor a Branch Use of 
shall he entitled te publish its Iransactions and, its: members ta submit Movyralise. 
papers and reports for pudlication in the Mietorian Matures, , ? 


24 7), A Club or Society organized for the study and/or Afliation of 
advancement of natural history and having its headquarters any. ane 
where beyond a radius of twenty miles of the City of Melbourne ~~ 
sul ibe cligible for afitiation with the Club in accordance with 

rt. 44, ' 


24 (i), A Club or Society organixed for the study or advances Affviation of 
mont of a special and/or particular beauoch of natural history and Hae vipa leas 
having its headquarters within a radius of twenty miles of Melbourne 
shall bo eligible tor affiliation with the Club in accordance with Art. 44 


24 (iit. Application for affiliation by an cligible organization shall Apploation 
be in writing auc shall be subjéct tu endorsement by a mayority vote £0. iksrzon - 
at att Extraordinary Meeting of the Club, aka 


74 (iv) The Club may cancel the affliqtion of any organization Cancettation 
by a resolution passed by a two-thirds majority of menibera voting of Affltation, 
at an Extruordinary Meeting called for tle purpose. Suth cancella 
tion shall be notified in Wejting, within fourteen days of the decisign 
being made, to the Secretary of the organization concerned. 

24 (v), An organization granted affiliation shall pay in advauce adiation 
to the Club an Annual Contribution equal to the Anuual Subscription Fee 
of an Ordinary Member of the Chib, previded that nhe amount may 
be varied or waived at the discretion of the Council. 


24 {vi}. So long 26 it remains affiliated the organization shall Auunal 
furnish to. the Council of the Club ait Aimtual Return showing its Retora af 
total membership a5 at the end of its financial year, a list of its Ls 
current office-bearers, and its most recent Annual Report and “8% 
Balance Sheet. The first such Retorn shall be furnished at the 
fie of application for affiliation - 


24 (yit), Failure te furnish, such Return within three months Autametic 
of the close of the Anancial year of the affliated organization may, Termimatwn 
at the discretion of the Council, terminate the affiliation. of Afflration 


24 (vii). An afliliated organization niay tomioate in writing one Delegare. 
of its officers as its delegate In this capacity ihe shall have the 
same rights and privileges as a financial member of the Club except 
that ke shall have no vote al an Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Club nor shali he be eligible for nomination as an officer of the Clab 


24 (ix). An alliliated organization or, should the organization so Nights aml 
elect, its delegate shall have the right to receive one copy of cach Privileces of 
issue of the ficlonant Naturalist published during the teem of its Delete. aud 
affiliation, Its members shall have the sight to borrow books 7roin an Apaiated 
the Club's Library and lo attend all General Meetings and Excursions Rody, 
held by the Chib bur vol to the exclusion of fisancial members of 
the Clib. At such times and on such accasions tuembers of ait 
affiliated organization shall be bound by the Club's Articles of Asso- 
ciation attd by-laws insofar as they may apply and (excepting the 
delegate} shall not be eligible to vote. 
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24 (x), Any action or project proposed to be undertaken jointly 
by the Club and an affliated arganizatian shall be commenced onle 
with dhe consent of both the Council of the Club and the delegate 
of the affiliated body, 


24 (xi). Any expenditure or financial Jass or gain imcurred in 
jurthering any action or project undertaken jomtly by the Club and 
ane or snore of its affiilated organizations shall be shared in proportion 
to the revenues fron the current membership subseripttans of the 
Club and the affiliated bodies. 


24 (xii). The delegate front an affiliated organization shall have 
the right, notwithstanding anythiue to the contrary in any other 
by-law. to yote on any Resoluiion and to attend at any Council 
meeting at which joint action 13 to be discussed or decided. 


25 (i). The Club having been appointed to manage the aftaors 
of the Award of the Australian Natural History Medallion the Seere- 
lary of the Australian Natura) History Medallion General Committee 
shall, during the month of March in @ach year, prepare aud issue ta 
all known organizations having natural history interests a circular 
inviting nomination for the Award of the Australian Natural History 
Medallion and the appointment of a delegate to the Medallion General 
Committee. 


\ 


25 (ii). Nominations for the Award shall be invited jvom Mem. 
bers of the Club at the Geoeral Mecting in April and the nominee 
shall he selected and endorsed by the Council at its next succeeding 
meeting at which time Cif ueevssaty) the Council also shall appoint 
whe Club's delegate to the Medallion General Committee, 


25 (iii}. Unless otherwise decided by (or iu the absence of direc- 
tion from) the Medallion General Committee the Council of the 
Club shall appoint a member of the Club to be Secretary vo such 
Committee. Such Seevetary shall keep the minutes of procecdin 
and dake such other action as is required ot him by both the 
Wetetion General Committee and, consistent with the Rules thereaf, 
the Clu’ 


HIDDEN TREASURE 


There is nothing which intrigues me more than a sketch plan with details 


showing how to find an outstanding wildflower area. Such a sketch plan 
always reminds me of buried pirate treasurc—the landmarks are there, yhe 
plan is real enough, the instrections would often fil readily into an adventure 
stary—only the pirates are missing. But the chance of finding the hidden 
treastre is infinitely greater than i the cage of a pirate cache, 

It was such a plan that took a small party of us to @ glorious patch of 
many fundreds of Purple Diuris orchids (Dinris punctate) at Beaconsfield. 
Certainly, in irying to follow the plan we Were at first sadly astray, but 
just when the search seemed hopeless, a lucky chance took us to a sight 
which would delight the eyes of any flower lover. 

And it was such a plan which led another party of naturalists to Ladd's 
Corner near North Beaconsheld where there is an attractive variety of 
wildflowers and where it is hoped to reserve an area as a wildflower 
safictuary. 

T hope to see many were sketch plans with their air of intriguing mystery 
and just that element of doubt to acl interest to the search for “hiddon 
treaspre”™. —a, 
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ADMIRALTY BAY, NEW ZEALAND 
By A. A- Beuintor, Carlton, Vic. 


Filty years ago 1 was engaged in the fishing industry in Admirally Bay, 
New Zealand, Tasman anchored in ims bay i\) 1642 én the day following 
the killing of sosne of fiz men by the Maoris al Tasnran Bay. Cook gave 
the bay its name and, later, D*Urville anchored in it utter making the first 
passage through the. J*rench Pass. 

Near the mouih of the Bay are the Trios islands, and these, and the 
larger Stephens Island further ont in Cook Strait, were the last homes of 
the tuatara Nzard, Spheucdon punctatum, of the order Riliynchacephatta, 
it was really not a litard, Wut very Itke one, and js famous as having a 
rudimenjary third eve on the top of its skull, They were abaut two to 
three feet long and appeared to live quite amicably_in the sunie burrows s$ 
the mutton birds, One reason jor their survival ivam Mesozoic times ull 
the present day fs one which no sclenfist appears to have noticed, ‘and that 
v= the intense tear that thy local Maoris had for the creature, They tegarded 
him as our equivetent of the devil, and I remembered frightening two men 
nearly out of their wits by awakening them fron sleep snd dangling a tuatara 
above their heads by the tail, 

Now the Maoris before the coming of dhe whites were a nteat hungry 
face, with an appetite only satished after a successful battle. There was 
prattically no animal food, and these bulky lizards would make good <ating, 
tut the nelves' fear enabled them ta survive the coming of man, It is tot 
beyond the hounds of conjecture that the third eye was developed in a loag 
Atruggle fur survyval against the attacks of the fying Ptevadactyls for untold 
millions of years in Jurassic and Cretaccous times. 

At_the wme of which I write, there Was staying in Admiralty Bay an 
old German Professor who was collecting matesial for mouseoms in his 
country. He hired a fisherman <end boy to rake him around, and though 
his English was very Umited he got along with the ard of a phrase baok. 
The phrase most in use was “T cannot express myself” One day the Pro- 
ietsor and the boy, Jerry, landed on one of the Trios to study the tustares. 
Jerry pulled one our of a burrow by the tail and handed it to the Professor 
who immediately sat down and began to take notes of the living fossil,” Sud~ 
denly it grabbed his hand and would not let go. Taking out fis watch he 
noted the tyme and gave Jerry to onderstaiid that he warited to observe the 
Tiaard's reactions and ordered the boy ¢o take his butterAy nev and capture 
any butterflies or moths on the Island. 

At the end of an hour Jerry returned and fouind the Professor readtig a 
book afid the lizard still hanging on. Noting ihe time, he ordered the boy 
te open its jaws and release his hand, ani! went on examining ‘more 
specimens | 

It was from ile larger, L000-feet-high Stephens [sland thai later on 
Professor Dendy, of London, received six live specimens for study im 1907, 
and in his paper before the Royal Society; full details are givers of the 
~wonderful pinea) eye, This island is very inaccessible and in this vase it 
aided the survival of the tuatara, but the Trios are more sheltered and a 
Janding is nat difficult. 

At this lime Adnvivalty Bay wae the home oz the celebrated "Pelorus 
Jack” which was popularly supposed to pilot steamers through the bay. An 
old settler informed me that the fish had been in the bay for 45 years, and 
the finally vanished about 1910 At Brat for some years he had a mate. 
Technically he was known as Risso’s dolphin or erampus If so he was 
‘bigger than usual for we estithated him to be 18 feet long and 4 feet jn 
diameter, He had a rounded nose like the end of a toda-water botede, was 
Blucysgrey on the back and a dirty white below, It has beer frequetstly 
stated that he lived in the Pelorus Sound, het he was never once seen in 
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the Sound. Wis regular habitat was in Admiralty Bay between the French 
Pass and Clay Point, a ten mile stretch, Only once in 45 years had he ever 
been scen south of the Pass. He would meet the steamer soon after coming 
through the Pass, and, facing the same way as the boat, would leap owt of 
the water and hurt himself sideways against the starhoard bow, then dive 
under the ship and repeat the leaps on the port side, Tf another steamer was 
followmg he would leave the ficst after a ditt: while and go leaping over 
the water to micet the second. Tt was # great and thrilling sight to see him 
sa filled with the joy and yerve of life, The passengers, alway's waiting for 
him with cameras, could feel the thods on the ship's plates, Along his hide 
were long scratches made by the rivets. Like the Scots whr bless the 
Duke of Argyle for installing telephone posts in Scotland, so Pelorous 
Jack blessed the ship for helping to rid himself of the barnacles with which 
be was infested. Piloting the ship was a belief carefully fostered by a 
tourist-conscious government, i 

The grampus lives on octopus: These swarm araund those coasts and 
one. day T was badly bitten by one in the left hand, the parrat-like bill cutting 
in to the bone. 1 Within 20 minutes my hand was swollen like a hoxing glove, 
and the swelling extended along my arm and.down my stde. Bemg $5 miles 
by sea from a doctor and a gale blowing, all we could do was ta putultice 
the wound with camp oven bread, ated in three days the effects ware off. 
Stripped of the slimy exterior the round, white, rubber-like arms cut mto 
sections make ideal fishing bait. 

ina gully on the eastern mainland shore of the hay I discovered a stone age 
site where man had been fashioning stone implements for a very lang time. 
and ou the western side on D’Urville Island, ina cleft i Ue cliffs, I crawled 
through a matrow tunnel into a large secret Maori burial cave aiid spent an 
interesting time with the relics. Grihe tunnel heaps of red oclite Nad been 
faced to betray intruders. 


OCCURRENCE OF AUSTRAL LADY'S TRESSES 


Early this year (1952), Austral Lady's Tresses (Spirmsfes oaviralts) 
hive appeared in numbers along the swampy ground on “Brandic Braves”, 
Lardner. When the swamp was uncleared (1909). cattle opened up the 
undergrowth and serub, and we gathered dozens of Sun-orchis 
(Fhelymitras) of various shades of blue (except T. geaudiflova). Some 
years liter (1930), after the land had been ploughed, we found Teck-arehids 
(Prasophyluin) very numerous : 

‘This season there has been scarcely any thelymitias, one prasophylluny, 
several microtis and numerous spirarthes, We have had this land can- 
tinually ooder observation for @ lowe fidetime -and only in the Last few 
years have we found the dainty pink and white Austral Ladv’s Tresses. 


—C_ C. Cunniz. 


EXHIBITION OF WILDFLOWER PHOTOGRAPHS 


The Directors of Kodak invite members of the FINCA 10 be present 
at the official Opening by Mr. DP. Croshic Mocrison of a display of photographs 
of Australian Wildllowers by Mr, H. T, Reeves, in the odulk Galler, 
Collins, Streve, ab J pen cu Monday, Apel 21 
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WHAT WOOD IS THIS? 


Tan 4 
By M, M. Crtattaway 
(Reprinted from CS.1.RO, Netes Letter. August-October, 1951) 


How ww Mare «a Kev vow lorertevires ‘Tiswers 


The principles underlyany all mechanical devices for identification. wheter 
of plants or aninials or drmber, are fundamentally the same. The features ta 
be used havmg been decided on, the specimens to be identified are examined 
for cach feature in torn to find out whether it is present or not. At euch 
examination separation into two groups accurs, the number of specisnéns in 
tach ectting fewer as more groups are formed. This sutivision js continued 
until only one specimen remains, 

This type oi key is relatively simple to prepare, and it is & common and 
useful exercise to give studctts a collection of timbers wilh which they will 
be working at some future daté and to allow them 16 make their own keys. 
This type of key is usually refeered to as a dichofomeus key as it fs based 
on the principle of two alternatives and sorts the woos into two graups ul 
a tine Tis great disadvantage is that the features are always considered 
m a defnite order, so that a moment is liable to come when ile Tess 
experienced user—and indeed sometimes the expemenced one too—is faved 
with a decision he is unable to make; “Is such-and-such 4 feature present 
or wot?"; “Da T call this size intermediate or small?" The user of the kev 
miust make a decision because the key demands it: he cannot do so because 
his lens isn’t strong enough to allow him to se clearly, or becanse he hasn't 
enough knowledge er experience to make up his sind. The result is that 
he either gives up in dizgust, or laboriously follows on through hoth groups 
in the hope of picking up some clue Tater on, 

Te was to resolve this quandary that the card-sorting system was first 
applied to the identification of wood. By using this system there is no 
arbitrary ordér in which the features must be take, and obscure or daulitial 
features can be left till last, or even. neglected sbtogether without prejudice 
to the final result. As with the dichotomous key, once the underlying priu- 
ciples are grasped it is quité easy to build wp one’s own key, and 10 add to it 
from time to tine ag sufficient details of new timhers come to hand. ‘The cards 
cand be kept in any order, so that the addition of new ones presents no proh- 
lenis of arrangenjent, 
~ Multiple eniry perforated cards are used for this key, each card 
Tepresenting one species, or 2 group of inseparable species. Each perforation 
an the card represents one anatomical feature that can be seen on the wood, 
or one other piece “of information such os weig)t, hardness and so on, which 
help to identify the timber. 

Although the card-sortimg key may be quite an claliorate affair. with 

intad cards on which each hele is well Sabelled according to the feature 

t cepresents (see illus.), this 1s an elahoration that is mot mecessary for 
the amateur who is preparing his own key. Tndeed, to learn the timbers and 
the values of the different features it is far better to prepare one’s own key 
than to accept one ready made from sorncone else. Making your own cards 
may take tire, but that tine is well spent if it familayizes the maker with 
the different wood features, and increases his powers of ohservatian with @ 
Tens 


A plain punched card on whieb the holes are numbered is all that is needed, 
aitd & feature fist to carrespand, in which each member on the card is that at 
ane of the features on the list. This may at first make the work slow when 
the key is iw use, but familiarity with the list is soon acquired and the most 
used numbers readily memorized. The great advantage for a beginner ts 
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that tte features used are not so briefly listed as qvien they are printed oo 
the card, and a short descriptive senteuce tay fe.added to the bist, 

The features enumerated in earber parts of this article {sce News Letters 
Nos. 182-3, 185), are the ones Uist have proved the mest usefud with both a 
dichetomons and a cora-sorting key, When the list has heen prepared aud 
numbered and the carts with numbered holes are ready, the method of making 
a card-sorling key is as follows: Exainine the specimens of a known timber 
and list all the features you ean find, bolt those whicl vou can see wrtl the 
naked eye and those that can only be seen with the Iens. Check this list if 
possible agalnst several authentic specimens, as there is often a goed deal 
of variation [rom-sample t sample. Whew vou are certain thar you have 
checked every testure on the list, take 2 card and manic it far the wood 
you are examining and nuteh out all the features you have found far it If 
you are in doebt about a feature ab is safer to noteh the card, provided you 
indicate on the card that this ig a dowhtful feature, or difficult to observe, of 
that st occurs in Some specimens and not in others, Tt is always better w end 
with too many cards thaw to_eliminate one which umuy he the wood you want, 
Add to the hack of the card any details about the wood that you may have 
found which are nol among the listed features, and vour card i3 then comm- 
plete, ready to be used when a bit of Wood with just those features comes 
to hand. Gradually your set af cards can be increased! as more’ authentic 
samples: af trmber come your way, or it may be added to From desctiptions 
and from data given by other wood anatomists. 

When you come to use this key, the procedure is to check the features of 
the unkuowtt timber against those on the list. noting their \/Unmbers, just as you 
dul for the kiwi liber when you were making the key. Then make sure 
that the cards are ali facing the same way—ie. that the: cur-oi corner is 
uppermost and te the right—and run a knitting needle or file rod throudeh the 
hole correspondiig to one of the features. Expericure will teach you which 
features prove most reliahle and helpful, and these are the oes to talee first. 
All the notebed cards, representing wriceds in which this featili'e is resent, 
will drop from the pack. Those without it remain on the needle and ean 
be discarded, By repeating this process with other features fewer and fewer 
cards ere retained, until only ane or two remain, Someries only one card 
will drop ot the fiial sorting, but even if pwo ar three are Jeft it is usually 
possible ia distinguish the vood in question Srom details Isted on the hack 
of the ecard, or by a comparison of other notched features. which have fieen 
uicglected previgusly—those difficwl, o¢ doubtkul ieatures that are so very 
Ue ene me dichotomous key, but which can by this system Ihe left 
till last. ¥ 

Ti photographic apparatus is available, small photos showing ihe wood at 
a low magnifiertion can be affixed to the back of the card. These 
show the wood as it appears wich 2 hanl deny snd are very useful lor a 
final check against the actual timber speciwen io confirm the identification 
They car abe be used for separating two woods which have drapped out 
together through having similar features Notched, bat winch can be scparated 
by subtle Wifferences and tissue contrasts that are difficuls to pul into wurde, 
but which nevertheless shaw clearly in a photopraph. 

The ¢ard-sorting key gives a quick way of mentifyiny far mure timbers 
than can be carned in the memory, and though ie will uot give the answer 
in the case of a totaliy new or unknowit wood for which there is no card, it 
can still help towards its jdeatification. Tinvbers with similar structure often 
turn out 10 be relaied, belonging to the same family or genus. 2! a totally 
new timber is sorte! on its most catspicuous Jeatures a nearly related timber 
may be among those which fall out, so that itmay be possible to get au idea 
of its family, sometimes even of its genus, Tis can give the needed clue, 
and further reference tu books may produce a description that will place 
3ts identity heyond doubt, 


A POT OF GOLD 


Pots of gold at the foot of the rainbow really belong 
to the world of make-believe, but here you see a very 
good substitute. 


All you need to do is to open an account with the 

Stote Savings Bank of Victoria, and deposit something 

every week. Thot ‘every week” js importont, if’s the 

regularity that counts, and that rapidly builds the 

balance of your account with a speed thar will 
surprise you, 


THE STATE SAVINGS BANK 
OF VICTORIA 


“It Pays to Save’ 


